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As to the second point, other commentators do not 
agree with Sankara and Ramanuja- For instance, M adhva 
says that the view attributed to Kasakrisna, is only a 

partial statement of the truth ; and Nhnbarka thinks that 
the view ascribed to Audulomi in the previous Sutra, is 
really the view of the author of the Sutras (rh. Srini- 
vasa). 

As to the first point, ail commentators agree in a 
general way that Ka'akrtsna believed in an identity of 
the soul and Brahma But the exact nature of this 
identity is not clear from the brief reference in the Sutra. 
And the fact that both Sankara and Ramanuja accept 
Ka'akrtsna ’s view as the view of the Sutrakaru, and 
therefore, as their own view, shows that the identity 
of soul and Brahma, according to Kaaakrlsnn, was not 
defined in such a way as to leave no room for controversy. 
The points in which the schools of Sankara and Ramanuja 
differ, were apparently not covered by this Sutra, and 
perhaps were not anticipated by Ivasakrtsna himself. 

7, Karsrmjtni : He is mentioned only once in V. S, 
Hi. 1. 9, There he is quoted with reference to the. inter- 
pretation of a particular UpanBad text (Oh. v. 10. 7). 
The general meaning of this and similar texts is given by 
the Sutra kora himself. The question is about the way 
in which the soul comes back to life again after a sojourn 
in places of existence to which it goe3 according to its 
harm a. Certain terms used in those »4ruti texts offer some 
difficulties ; and Karsnajini is quoted as suggesting one 
of several possible solutions. It seems however, that the 
Sutrakara is more inclined to accept the solution associat- 
ed with the name of Radar! (“ Atra Badari-matam eva 
svamatam ”■ — Ramanuja and Madhva also.) 
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of the Mimamsa in this matter is identical with that of the 
Vedanta as given in », 3. 34., &e. In both, the t$udra is 
denied the right either to practise a Vedic ceremony or to 
pursue Upanisadic meditation. 

This concludes our attempt to reconstruct the philoso- 
phies of tho-ae who preceded Badarayana in the interpreta- 
tion of the Fpanisa^s. The avnduWe materials do not 
permit us to do more fha ’ t’ds. 

'V 

We have seen above that some of the Upanisadic schol- 
ars were also quoted as authorities in the Mmiamsa-Sutras. 
We may note here that most of these names have also 
been referred to in the G>-hya and Srauta Sutras. Thus, 
Ahnarathya is quoted in Asvalayana £?rauta Sutra, v, 13., 
Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra, t. 10., etc. In Baudhaynna Orhya 
occur the names of Aireva (i. 3. 15. & i. 4. 43 ), Biidari 
(i. 4. 43.) and Kasakrlsna (ibid), (cf, Radhakrishuan, 
Idtan philosophy , vol. n„ p. 433). 

It is needless to say that in the (iphya and Srauta 
Sutras these names are quoted not for their philosophical 
views but rather as authorities on ritualistic matters ; but 
there is their opinion about the way in which certain do- 
mestic and religious rites were to be performed. This 
confirms the suggestion that we have been repeatedly ma- 
king, that originally the interpretation of the flpanisads as 
well as other branches of $3ruti, was in the hands of the 
same class of men. And this fact in its turn indicates 
the nature of the gradual growth of Brahma-vidya from 
the Unanbads to the Sutras of Badarayana. A class of 
scholars had arisen who interpreted the obscurities of 
£ruti ; to them all Sruti was equally binding and equally- 
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other questions, diverse views continued to be held eroa 
after the Sutras. (Group 2, above). 

(iv) The relation of the soul to Brahma had already 
become an important question and led to divergent views 
which could never he finally synthesised. (Group «, 
above). 

( v ) Migration of the soul was another vexed question 
with them. (Group 5). 

(vi) The nature of Brahma was of course a difficult 
question ; but the particular aspect of this question that 
produced considerable difference of views, before or about 
the time of Badarayana, was : Whether his will had any- 
thing to do with the results of actions done by men. 

(Group 6). , , 

(vii) The question of karma and jfiana — of action and 

meditation had already laid the foundation of two op- 
posite schools, which, inspite of many subsequent attempts 

at reconciliation, were never perhaps made to agree. 

(Group 7). . . 

(viii) Questions of anrani'is were also receiving atten- 
tion and were leading to sharp differences of opinion. 
(Groups 8 & 9). 

(ix) Incidents of the performance ot ritualistic ac- 
tions were still considered important and they were not 
yet divorced from questions of Brahma-vidya strictly so- 

called (Group 10). . 

fxi The course of the soul s emancipation and its 

condition a Her emancipation, was undoubtedly a big ques- 
tion and could not be solved with anything like unanimity. 

(Groups 11-13). 

These, in brief, were the problems that led to considera- 
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pieces- On examining the whole work in this light and on 
comparing it with other works in the Sutra style I am lad 
to the conclusion that the Mimamsa-Siitras must have 
had a metrical basis which though recast in the Sutra , 
style has still left its traces in the present work- It is 
intended to set forth in detail the results of this examina- 
tion in this paper. 

It would appear from what follows that a very large 
number of Sutras or parts of Sutras are identical in form 
with metrical pieces: blokas, three-fourths of blokas, 
Ardha-slokas and Padas. All sueh cases, I hope, have 
been noticed in the following examination. 

But there are also cases where two or more consecutive 
Sutras togither make up one or more metrical lines. For 
instance, Sutras I. 2,42 and 43 ( *r ) together 
make up a Pada. All such cases are not noticed in this 
examination. 

Again, there are many cases where the omission of an 
unnecessary little word, like *fe?, v, % turns one or two 
Sutras into a metrical form. For instance, Sutras 
I. 3, 5 ( %0, 1. 3, 13-2 1( 

XI. 3, 6 ( staw ** ) with the omission of and 

can be easily turned into Padas. Such eases also are not, 
as a rule, noticed here. 

It will also be noticed that there are cases where a 
finite verbal form is quite unnecessarily included in a 
Sutra, r.g., iu I. 4, 19 and in II. 4, 5— a practice 
which is not quite in keeping with the Sutra style 
iu general, and the only justification of which probably has 
to be found in the tact that sueh words are a survival of 
the original metrical basis. 
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of their great interest it is worth while to give them here 
in full. 

(1) III. 1,3.— 

q jpsj fotfWjh | 
fom; swsft: » 

Here a part of a Sutra is in the form of a complete 
&oka. 

(2) VI. 21, <):- 

sntrr3[rmer,T<h: sae* reisq i 

wra it 

Here by means of restoration of an Avagraha a com- 
plete Sutra assumes the form of a complete Sloka. 

(3) VI. 1,5-6:- 

f Pm^rntfsffq: «rrq% | 

li 

This is an instance of a complete stanza formed by two 
complete Sutras 

(4) VI. 2, 22:— 

sirwqri ?r4q#r 3 WW Mhjit j 

Here a complete Sutra is identical in form with a com- 
plete Sioka. f^RRfas printed is a mistake for QnfNh ; 
cf. comm, and the Bibi Ind. edition of the Savara Bhaysa, 
pt. T. page 645. 

(5) II. 1, 7-8-9: 

taw swprfr kirn v j 

3&m 5<8»pftq '[ 

sdran I 

3 aqrsft?ui 

Here three complete Sutras, by transposition of two 
Padas, make up two complete stanzas. 
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( 3 ) VI. 3, 4:~ 

g Sffcfft. j 

whirrs WR 

In this instance one Pada icquires transposition. 

(4) X. 3, 71:— 

sriftfasOT ^ irhrn gs-sw*’ | 

*3jhl 

A case of a part of a Sutra identical in form with 

r 

three-quarters of a Hoka. 

(5) X. 7. 5;— 

qsgcRfHTef!^ ,! 

Here a Sulra is in the form of three-quarters of a 
Hloka. 

(6) 11.3,7:- 

This ease has already been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

(7) II. 1. 8:- 

This instance also has been noticed under the previous 
heading. 

It will be noticed that ail the above instances are eases 
of either complete Sutras or parts of Sutras and that no 
account is here taken of the cases of three-quarters of 
Silokas formed by combination of two or more Sutras. 
Two more eases of three quarters of stanzas are notieed 
in the following table. 
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noticed by me. Here also in one ease (V. 15) the order 

of the words q<mk scfiSei is required to be changed to 

stfdtg *wwsrj?j 

PADAS. 

As would appear from the following table the number 
of ^loka Padas is very large in the present w ork. It is 
true that the majority of them are formed only by purts of 
complete Sutras, still the number of those Padas which 
singly or unitedly are formed by complete Sutras is quite 
considerable. The number of eases of the latter kind when 
a complete Sutra consists of two Padas is quite large- 
But there are also instances when a complete Sutra may be 
divided into three (e. g. HI. 1, 25 and 2(1; 11 T. 7, 19; IV. 
3, 9), four (<\ g. III. 2, 1 ; VI. (>, 10), live (e. g. VJ IJ. 4, 
28; X. 3, 4) or even seven ( t . g. IV. 3- 10) Padas 

There is one fact in this connection which cannot be 
easily passed over. It will be found on examination that a 
large majority of the Padas consist only of odd ( srg*: t. e, 
the first and third) Padas. Still I have found that 
second variety of Padas (i. e. or second and fourth) is 
also not lacking completely. 

The following table based only on my cursory reading 
from this point of view of the Sutras will give more or less 
an exact idea of the metrical basis of these Sutras;*— 
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A COMPARISON WfTH OTHER SCTRA -WORKS. 

Tn spile of this evidence it might be urged that most of 
the instances (especially as far as the metrical Padas are 
concerned), given as reasons for the theory of this paper, 
are only accidental. In order to meet this objection I 
examined, in this light, some other Sutra-works, such as 
as the Vedanta-Sftfcra and the first Adhyaya of the 
Katyayana — Srauta- Sutra. The result of their examina- 
tion is as follows. 

The Yodanla-Sulra in all contains 555 Sutras in four 
Adhyavns each sub divided into four Padas. In the whole 
work I could find out only 30 metrical Padas, i. r., nearly 
5 per cent of which only 15, i.tt. nearly 2 1 per cent are form- 
ed by complete Sutras. 

As regards the first Adhyaya of the Katyayana- 
^rauta-S fit ra which contains 255 Sutras in all, there are 
only 13 metrical Padas, i. e., nearly 5 per cent only 7 of 
which i. e., about 2| per cent are formed by complete 
Sutras. 

As compared with these, the Mimamsa-Sutra, which 
contains 2732 Sutras in all contains, excluding ^lokas etc., 
1556 metrical Padas in general (i. e-, nearly 57 per cent.) 
of which 691 Padas (t. e. y about 25 per cent.) are formed 
by complete Sutras. Even without taking into considera- 
tion the important fact that the Mimanisa-Sutra contains 
many instances of wlokas, three-quarters of &okas and 
Ardha-^lokas, the very large percentage of the metrical 
Padas cannot be regarded, by any means, as accidental, 
however it may be ho with the former two Sutra-works. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE SAnKHYA SuTRAS. 

Vidydbhsskara Vedaratna, Vdaya Vira Shdstri , Ny&yalirtha, 
Smkhya-yogatnilui, Vedantavimrada, Professor 
V. B. MahUvidyalayci, Lahore 

It is an admitted fact that Kapila was the founder of 
Sankhya Philosophy, but the modern scholars, eastern and 
western, practically all of them, believe that either he did 
not write any book at all or if he wrote any it is not known 
to the world. There are a few who say that “Tattva 
Samasa *' a short treatise of 22 aphorisms was written 
by him. 

There is another book “Sankhya Pravaeana Sutras ”, 
(Sankhya SadadhyayH, the author of which is not known 
to modern scholars. It is strange and surprising that the 
authorship of so important a work may remain untraced 
upto this time. It becomes even more surprising when we 
see, that the modern scholars believe that the Sutras were 
composed even after Sayana’s time, long before which the 
Sanskrit authors began to write their names, residence and 
lineage etc. 

Again it is worth considering, as to how far the tradi- 
tion, which ascribes these Sutras to Kapila, is well founded, 
and as to why the scholars of to-day have not turned their 
attention to a question of so great an importance. 

I am writing a book which I shall call ,£ A History 
of the Sankhya Philosophy”, and in this book the question 
will be dealt with at length. This paper is a brief summary 
of about two chapters of the same book. The purpose is to 
show to the scholars that these Sutras are very old, and that 
the autorship of these can be ascribed to Kapila. 
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It is quite clear that the first portion of these interpo- 
lated Sutras is chapter I, Sutras 20 to 54. Our grounds for 
considering them as interpolated ones mar be briefly 
mentioned as follows : — 

In the Sutras 7 to 18 the eauses of bondage of soul 
have been told and then refuted. Final goal, as mentioned 
in the beginning of the book, is the release of the soul, 
which is not possible if the soul is not bound before that. 
It is. therefore, necessary to tell the causes of bondage of 
the ever free soul. All of the causes mentioned in the 
Sutras 7 to 18 are those of the purvapak^a ), 

the author, therefore, goes on refuting them side by side. 
In the 19th Sutra the author mentions his own view. The 
wording of the sotra is as 

The meaning is quite clear : that is, ‘the bondage 
of the ever free spirit is not possible without contact 
with the matter.’ The words • of the Sutra 

are specially worth considering. Here the first 
“ tat ’*( trcO means ‘bondage* and the second ‘tat’ («ra.) 
means ‘ matter’ . There is no difference - of opinion bet- 
ween the commentators upon this point, when we have 
known that the bondage is brought about only by 
coming in contact of the spirit with the matter, then na- 
turally, the question ‘How is the ever free spirit entangled 
in matter' suggests itself. Now the very Sutra which may 
contain the answer fo this question, should, according to 
the construction and sense, immediately follow this Sutra, 
Such a Sutra nowadays is the 55th. It reads as 

This clearly means that the contact with or entangle- 
ment in matter is brought by ‘ aviveka ’ igno- 
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proved by history that this was the case from 400 B. C. to 
500 A. D. So possibly these Sutras eould be interpolated 
at that time. 

There are some other small sections of interpolations, 
which shall be left out in this small paper. The attention 
is drawn only towards a sufficiently big interpolation. 
This occurs in the 5th chapter. In the Sutras preceding 
this interpolotion the forms of release have been mentioned 
and then refuted. This portion, preceding the interpola- 
tion, covers the Sutras 74 to 83 ; but in this portion 
the Sutras 79 and 80 are interpolated ones. Neither 
does their construction agree with the preceding and the 
following Sutras, nor is there any need of these for complet- 
ing the sense. The Sutras which contain the refutation 
of the forms of release in ‘purvapaksa’ run as follows : — 

I i frePra a fom r re rr 

\ * *nfa*rhrr j 

This construction makes it clear that the Sutras 79 
and 80 are interpolated ones. The Sutra 79 is a re- 
petition in sense of the Sutra 78. The sense of the Sutra 

80 is clearly seen in the extra 83. The Sutra 80 seems 
altogether to be a colloquial proverb. This is a well known 
proverb, that : — 

'‘d#n«r itOTFw I” 

* Combination must result in decomposition, and death 

is the end of life*. Some so called gentleman has put this 
also as a Sutra. 

Now, this is clear, that in the Sittras 74 to 83 different 
forms of release have been mentioned, and refuted. 
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With this argument that, as some Sutras contain the names 
oC Nyaya and Vaisesika, a>d they mention the JTainas and the 
Bauddhas in some form or other, therefore the whole work 
is a recent one, and that it is not the work of Kapila ; their 
statement contains ‘ativyapti dosa.* Their argument ap» 
plies to a part of the work and does not extend to the 
whole ; while they, by examining a few Sutras, without 
going deep into the construction say that the whole book 
is not the work of Kapila, that is, they raaks an assertion 
which cannot be true, when we think a little deeper on the 
basis of the sense and the construction, so their first argu- 
ment falls to the ground like a building, the foundation of 
which has been laid on sand. 

2. The secoud argument which is advanced, is that 
£ankaracarya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have not 
quoted the Sutras anywhere in their works ; while the 
‘Karikas’ are found quoted there, the Sutras have, therefore 
been composed after the time of the above scholars. 

But this argument is proved to be quite baseless when 
we see the Sutras quoted in the works which arc admitted 
on all hands to be older than these scholars. Some of them 
are even older than the ‘Karikas. According to modern 
scholars the date of the ‘Karikas’ is 4th century A. D. Wd 
shall hero show the quotations of the Sutras in the works 
written before this date. 

(a) Vatsyayana, the commentator of Nyaya Sutras of 
Gautama, while showing the Sankhya principle of ‘satkarya- 
vada ’ (the existence of effect in the cause), and comment- 
ing upon the Siitra IV. 28, has quoted the first Sutra of 
that part of Sankhya, as an argument. The siitra runs 
as 
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It seems from this that Devala accepted the Sahkhya 
principles- No complete book of Devala is found at this 
time. While commenting upon the 109th verse of the 
‘prSyascitta' chapter of Y&jnavalkya smrti, in the Aprarka 
commentary, Apraditjm, whose date is admitted to be the 
11th century A. D , quotes the much older smrti author 
Devala. It seems from his words that he must have seen 
Devala 's book. After writing the words ( so says 

Devala), Devala ’s book which he quotes runs as follows- — 
nftgflq; i - . .gch afgqqftrt ntwr*? #- 

Etvftarft mrrarik cRyfa & dr>^?rdr cm ni^rrhsr 

stffc: l ""item | ~"«w ®rrgftTOR t yyi n<5r: l fitfadt «fj: I jftroj jmngrft I 
frfiw gm.) faosfa: i%m: i 1 I 

j fsi'-srvTt i af^^n qsrrcn. ! — stfcr ?«r Jjfocw: i sif^- 

crai i *nrun?ni3rrqfn^3nns i a^n^wir frtrar s?j%?3T: i... 

By seeing this we come to know that in Devala ’s time 
there existed detailed aud voluminous works on Sahkhya, 
which he has summarised and given the chief points of the 
Sahkhya principles. It appears clearly from the summary 
that he has tried to give these principles in the words of 
the original book. It contains some Sutras of ‘Tattva- 
samastt’ and some of ‘Sahkhya sadadhyayi’ (six chapters), 
quoted verbatim. The Sutras which have been quoted from 
Tattva-samasa run as follows:— 

(D steu (form i cjt*nmra to * 

<^) „ „ u 

„ „ M 

The following Sutras differ by a word or two from the 
Tattva-samasa : — 

(a) kem. K° to! w. 1 

(R) Bff44 swwjq i to a 1 1 sreiwiftr | 
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1* In Karika 71 fsvara Krsna says that he has 
got this ‘Sasti-t antra’ by many teacher-and-taugbt- 
traditions, after Asuri and Paheaukha. The commentator 
Mathara has cleared to some extent that tradition in his 
commentary upon this Karima. A line of his commentary 
is quoted below : — 
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From these words of Mathara, it cannot be said that 
Is vara Krsna 's time was just after Devaia. But it is a 
decided fact that Devaia is much older than Isvara 
Krsna. 


2. There is another very strong argument in favour 
of the statement that Devaia is a very old author. At 
many places the name of Devaia is mentioned in the list 
of Sahkhya teachers in the Mahabharata. According to the 
western scholars the date of the co npletion of theMahabharat 
is 2nd century B. 0. Devaia, therefore, cannot be brought 
to this side of 200 B. (1. I 'vara Kristia is believed to be an 
author of the 4th century A. D. So it is proved that Devaia 
is much older than TXvara Kr>na. For Devaia, therefore, 
it was impossible to quote Isvara Krsna. 

These quotations from Devaia ’s book make it clear 
that Devaia gave a summary of the Sahkhya principles by 
placing before him. and following closely the Sahkhya- 
sadadhyayi and the Tattva-samasa, which is only a list of 
contents of the former. 

(d) Patahjali says in his great commentary on 
Panini : — 
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A ‘prahasana’ named Bhagavadajjukiyam was pub- 
lished in the year 1925. The editor of the work ascribes 
it to a date not later than the 7th century A. D. T, R. 
Chintamani, also, in his article in the Journal of Oriental 
Research (April 1928) aseribes it to the same period. He 
says, that the play is mentioned in an inscription of 
the 7th century A. D. 

This play contains certain Sutras of the Tattvasamasa. 
In the printed book the reading which may be compared 
with the Tattvasamasa, is as follows : — 
qrcjpro: — wsa ft^qft srara; | 

■*’ sct, { 'ojj ft \ 

qjfta Sift?! WtrT | 


— wrg, | 

vwtft } (wtg otwi)— 1 Hfera:, 

<?rsn shot, <rar «fwr., w-, j 

OTRWtf ftsw gcrrri 3*f I OTW3I ft** ftw>gW% WS«0 j 
qrtsms — urosw ! mrnww qq:, * t 


*irr<r*?q: ^er^rtr fttOTq m ptfcni m* tffcf? (jgsw 

ftFrtqr spot: wotv j 

It mav be compared with the Tattvasamasa in the follow- 


ing way : — 

Bhagavadajjukiyam. 
srer sisra: l 
qte*r fasnu: i 
otot J 
q3=arqnw:| 

sfayswrwq i 


Tattvasamasa. 

__ 

Vw Jfpaq: 1 Qo y 

$m-. f^srat i „ \ 

SW5 „ i 

qsqqraq: „ >> 


Only there is purusah (gw:) in the Tattvasamasa 
apd Atma (shot) in the Bhagavadajjukiyam. The raanah 
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tions of a cor tain- book in a certain other beok is a pbeitve 
proof of the presence of that book during the those when 
those books were written. 

By showing the quotations of the Sankhya Sutras in the 
works like Devala Smrti and others older than ^ahkar&ofcrysi 
and I warakrsna, we have proved beyond ail doubt that the 
Sankhya Sutras are much older than the Karikas. 

(Ill)’ The third statement of our opponents is that the 
construction of the Sutras agrees with that of the Karikas, 
and as it was not possible to compose the Sutras in the form 
of verses so somebody composed them on the basis of the 
Karikas. Now when the second statement has been refuted, 
this argument becomes a ridiculous one. The position of this 
statement is just like a building, the foundation of which 
has been removed. Just as that building falls to the 
ground at once, in the same way this argument cannot 
stand any longer. Although it is so, even then we shall 
examine the argument advanced by the scholars to prove 
this statement. Their strongest argument is that many 
Sutras are metrical in construction, it is natural that th e 
construction of the Karikas may be verse-like, but there is 
no- possibility of the Sutras being in the form of verse. 
Naturally* therefore, it is suggested to the mind that this 
versedike construction can come only from the Karikas. • 

- On hearihg this argument one thinks that there might 
be a good many Sutra in the metrical construction, but 
when we take up the book and see them we find that in a 
work of about 550 Sutras, there are only three such Sutras, 
the construction of which is verse ’like. Those Sutras run • 
as follows : — 

(1) fcntt* i *tfo «ro ioj 
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The presence of many Sutras in the metrical form in 
many Sutra works about which none can claim that they 
have been written on the basis of some work in verses, 
supports our view. Some of them are quoted below. 

it 

mmrtf, * i y i ^ i 

&n?rcr ?wr | 

af sffr? 3^ 11 

3CTT%>?: 3. — -ill 

In the presence of these Sutras then it shall become 
necessary to believe that all these works are based on some 
metrical works. This position is clearly absurd; and our 
opponents a’so agree with us on this point. Why then 
should we accept the view that the Sahkhya Sutras are 
based upon the Karikas, only because the construction of a 
Sutra or two is metrical i \/ - 4 „ Ljr fx , " £ xo 

It is therefore proved beyond doubt that the Sutras 
have not been based on the Karikas. Why then do the 
order of the subject matter and that of the construction 
agree wholly in spite of the fact that the Sutras have not 
been derived from the Karikas we shall te’l presently. 

The three arguments advanced to prove that the Sutras 
were composed at a recent date have been fully examined. 
Now it becomes clear that the Sahkhya Sutras are very old, 
older than even the Mahabharata, as it has been proved 

above. 0.57 7_S 

KAPILA THE AUTHOR OF THE SAnKHYA SUTRAS. 

Now even if it has been proved that (he Sadadhyay! is 
a very old work, even then one thing more deserves con- 
sideration. “Bid Kapila write any book or not, if he 
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words of the Sutra, then we come to another conclusion. 
It seems that the author has not cared about the order 
while naming the, books. The reason might be that either he 
might have heard only about the books and might not have 
got sufficient knowledge about them, or even if be possessed 
knowledge, he might not have purposely cared about order. 
First of all he mentions the Ramayana and Bharata. 
Proceeding fur! her there is a word (wnewcr) which means 
Kanaka Saptati or 8 varna Saptati which is the 
name of a well known (work Sarikhya Saptati) of Isvarak- 
rsna. This is a fact which is proved by the Chinese tradi- 
tion. Keith also agrees with us upon this point in his book 
Sarikhya System. Then the name of Vaise^ika is given. 
Then after some interval comes the name of Mathara, 
which is only a commentary of Sarikhya Saptati. Will the 
modern scholars who think ‘‘Kavilaiu ’* and “Sattbiyan- 
tarn ” as two different works onI\ because they are written 
with an interval of a word, say that Kanaka Saptati and 
Mathara are different works ( It therefore seems that the 
author has not paid am attention towards the order. 

We think also, that the word (#rpra) should be 
placed just after the word ( gseRW ). In this way 
it becomes clear that Vai.se ^tka, Buddha-asana, Lokavatam, 
and Kapilasastitantra are different works. There is an- 
other thing, that the word “ Ktvilarn ’’ can only be an ad- 
jective, the word which is qualified by it must be found 
there, and if the word “Satthiyonfcum ” is not connected 
with it, then the sense does not become clear. 

('* ) ^ 

frrwtsrq. I” Brahma Sfitra commentary of Bhaskara H, i, X, 
These words of Bhaskara make it clear that Sastitantra 
was written by Kapila. The word (sn«fr) Akbya 
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this. One thing is worth noticing here, that, Vacaspati 
has written Varsaganya as 4fa*n*5f and not an 

author of any work upon Sankhya. On studying the 
Philosophic literature one thing suggests itself clearly to 
the mind that $astitantra can be a book of Sankhya and 
hot of Yoga. This fact is clear from the above mentioned 
quotations. It seems that this verse must be from V&r sa- 
ga nya, who might have written a certain book upon Yoga. 
We have not seen this book quoted in any work upon 
Sankhya. It is quoted in Yoga Sastra only. In Vedanta 
also it has been quoted upon the Sutra II. 1 , 3 which 
runs as follows : — 

#t: SRpi; |” 

It is therefore clear that the Varsaganya is a commen- 
tator on Yoga and not on ^arikhya. Vacaspati, while com- 
menting upon Yoga Sutra writes : — 

It appears that Vacaspati is pointing towards Sastitan- 
tra Sastra and not the book named Sa^titantra. This 
kind of mention by name of the teacher of the work is 
very common in ancient literature. In this small summary 
we shall give only one instance 

Bhattotpala, in his commentary upon Brhalsamhita, 
quotes the Karikas 22 to 30 of Isvarakrsna. Before 
quoting them he writes:-—' t” It is a fact 
admitted and established beyond doubt that these Karikas 
were composed by fsvarkrsna and not by Kapilaearya; 
but with the idea of showing his principle, he gives 
the name of the founder of the Sankhya. Just in that 
very way we should understand the writing of Vacaspati, 
other examples shall be found in our book. 

(5) The following quotations from Sankara and 
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tor accepts PaneaiikhacSrya as the author of $a 5 titantra 
in the last portion of that book. Keith also after telling 
it to be based upon the Chinese tradition, has refuted it. 
Really this theory is altogether baseless. 

Sasutantra is the work of Kapila In support o 
Ous theory we have got very strong evidence. It makes 
lie thing clear beyond all doubt. After knowing that fact 
there remains no loophole for any doubt or hesitation m 
agreeing with us upon the point. I.varakrpia, the outho 
ofthe Karikas, admits this himself that his Kanka-ivork 
is a summary of Sasutantra. The link of teachers which 
he has told and through which the Sa-u-taulra has reached 
him, makes it clear that Saul iantra can he a work 
Kapila and of no other man. Isvavakr^a untes m 

Karil a (19 : 

• Secret and salvation-giving (advantageous to pnrasa) 
knowledge has been well told by the great sage Kapila. 
Then in his 70th Karika he says: 

•‘qstiWP* afters***" i 

“This very sacred and leading (knowledge) was very 
kindly given to Asuri by the Muni Kapila. Asun further 
save it to Panca^ikha, who in turn spread that knowledge m 

different ways)/’ The word ('***0 
translated by the commentator Mathara as ^rtftwnri 
that is he gave it to many pupils or preached it. Perhaps by the 
words ^) some scholara wight have been led t« 

think that Tantra or Sasti-tantra is the work of Pancasikha 
but their idea is altogether meaningless ; because in the 
first place the word (eye cannot in any way be proved to 



“awl ( qssrftran, ) , aa^ 

ar'-^i e^r q femiq fa: tffiru** " 

Ilad Sasti-tantra been ihe work of Yarsaganya, then is it 
a fact: that all these people were so thankless as not even to 
mention his name ? Or, is it a fact that they did not know 
even this much history that things which happened at an 
interval some years before their time, and the things which 
they could know very easily, they forgot, and did not write 
anything about them at all and left everything for us to 
decide? No, it cannot be so. The actual fact is that 
Sa^ti-tantra can in no way be the work of Varsaganya. 
J'warakisna proceeds further and writes: — 

qferF^FR? 

“The subjects which have been dealt with in the Saptati 
(a book of 70 Karikas) all of them belong to Sasu-tantra, 
but the explanatory tales and the views of the opponents 
have been left out.” Kvarakrsna has made it clear beyond 
doubt that he is summarising the Sasti-tantra. The 
substance of the whole discussion from the 69th Karika to 
this place is as follows : — 

(1) Kapiia composed the Tantra and taught it to 
Asuri. 

(2) Asuri taught the very Tantra to Pancasibha. 

(3) Pancasibha .preached and spread it in different 
ways. 

(4) J he same Tantra reached Isvarakrsna by a link 
of teachers and taught which ran as Bhargava 
Uluka, Valmiki, Harita, and Devala, etc. 

f (5) After understanding its principles well Kvarak- 
rsna summarised it tb rough Aryl metre. 
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Karika 68 has been derived from III, 84. 



67 



III, 82, 83 

n 

64 

Jf 


III, 75 


63 



III, 73 


62 


if 

III, 71, 72 

>> 

61 



III, 70 


and so on the whole order of the Karikas and the 
Sutras agree. For a comparison our book may be consulted. 

After writing that he has taken the whole subjeet 
matter from the Sa^ti tantra, Isvarakrsna says that he 
has left out the explanatory tales and the views of the 
opponents. Both of these things follow just in order. 
The tales are in IV Chapter and the views of the oppo- 
nents are in V Chapter of the Sadadhyayi. This also 
makes clear that I'varakrsna has summarised this very 
book. 

As the name of the book which has been summarised 
by Isvarakrsna is Sa^iitantra, and Sastitantra is the 
work of Kapila, therefore, the old name for Sadadhyayi 
is Sastitantra and for no other book. Now there is no loop- 
hole for doubt regarding these facts. 

We have seen only one quotation by the name of 
Sasti-tantra up to this time. That is found in exactly the 
same form in the commentary of Mathara on the Karikas 
and the Gaudapada’s commentary. Commenting upon the 
17th Karika Mathara writes:— 

Gaudapada writes: — 

aw i ” 

The basis of this quotation quoted by the name 
of Sasti-tantra is found nearly in the same words in the 
SadadhySyi. 
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THE YOGACARA THEORY OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Jiakesha Banjan Sharma , M.A*, University of Dacca. 

Of the available original Sanskrit texts of the Yogieara 
School, the Lankavatara Sutra, which is believed to be the 
earliest exposition of the Yijfianavada philosophy, lays 
down that the Vijnana or rather the Alayavijnana is the 
only reality and that the external world is non-existent. 
Vijnana when it is under the influence of Avidya, appears 
in the form of the external svoild of experience. In the 
Mahayana-Sutralahkara of Asanga, we find similar 
arguments. There it is said that Avidya works through 
the force of the Yasanas which have no beginning in time 
and as a result of this, the empirical world of name and 
form derives its phenomenal existence. In the Vijnapti* 
matrata-siddhi of Vasubandhu, the same theory is 
advocated. Sthiramati in his commentary on the 
Vijhaptimatrala attempts at the same time to prove that 
the so-called external objects can netther be atoms nor 
conglomerations of atom*. Similar arguments can be found 
in the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita. 

Valuable information regarding this theory of the 
Yogacaras can be gathered from other sources also. This 
theory has been elaborately discussed and criticised by the 
non-Buddhist philosophers, especially, the Naiyayikas, the 
Jainas and the Mitnamsakas Udyotakara in his Nyaya- 
vdrttika quotes those arguments of the Vijnana vadins 
by which they try to refute the reality of the external 
world. Vaeaspati in the Tatparyatika deals elaborately 
with the question. In the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta, 
these arguments are discussed in detail. Among the Jama 
philosophers, Samantabhadra, Prabhaeandra, Vidyanandin 
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attribute existence to the soul and the Dharmaa which are 
in reality non-existent. This two- fold presumption (of the 
existence of the at man and the dhannas) takes place in the 
modification of the Yijnana. The atman and the dharmas 
have no objective existence. These are but two names 
attributed to the modification of the Alavavijnana. That 
which appears to us as the atman or as the dharraas, is the 
Vijnana, and our misconception is due to and is continually 
nourished by the Vasnas that have no beginning in time. 

After enunciating the general result of his philosophical 
enquiry, Yasubaudhu now proceeds to give some positive 
arguments in support of his theory. There is no external 
object. The phenomenal world of experience is due to the 
modification of the Vijnana. Vow, if there is no object, 
the question necessarily arises how is it possible for the 
Vijnana to appear in the form of external objects when 
actually there is no object? The external object, therefore, 
must be admitted as a support- condition (alambatia- 
pratyaya) of the origin of the Yijnana in the form of 
objects and as having the ct parity of producing a reflex of 
itself . 1 Here Vasubandhu’s answer is that no support- 
condition is necessary for the Yijnana to take the form of 
external objects. Yijnana, Avidya and Vasana are sufficient 
to explain everything that is to be met with in the world of 
experience. 

The subtle atoms (Paramanu), says .Sthiramati, cannot 
be the support of the Yijnana . 2 For, the atoms are, by 
definition, suprasensible. So it is not possible for an 
individual atom to be the support of the Vijnana. Neither 
is it possible for the Vijnana to have for its support the 


i. Vijaa^tfmatiutftsidSlg, p- 1 <>. 


2 , Jbidp.lS, 
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be a unity, it must either be a conglomeration of atoms of 
some gross object having no relation with the atoms. Now* 
the first position, vi:., the object is atomic in its nature,, 
is untenable; for, in our consciousness there is no per- 
ception of the forms of atoms which are indivisible and 
many in number. Knowledge always presents in our con- 
sciousness the form of some gross object. Moreover, the 
Paramanus, by definition, are indivisible, which implies that 
the}' can have no form. So even if Paramanus exist, we 
cannot know them. Hence the necessary conclusion is that 
there is no external object which is atomic in its nature . 1 

Similarly ^Fmtarakvita proves that external object 
cannot be a conglomeration of atoms. If we cannot prove 
the existence of atoms how is it possible for us to maintain 
that the external object is made up of these imaginary 
atoms? So Ibis hypothesis also cannot stand scrutiny. In 
the same manner, ^antarakmta shows that even the third 
alternative, viz., the external object is gross in its nature, 
cannot be advocated. 

These are some of the arguments of the Yiplauavadins 
against the reality of the external object as we find them 
in the available original sources. Now we shall take up the 
non-Buddhist philosophers and txy to collect some important 
arguments of the Yijnavavadins in favour of the theory of 
the voidness of external reality. 

Prom the Nvaya-varttika 2 of Udyotabara we get some 
information regarding the refutation of external reality by 
the Yijnanavadins. The Vijnauavadins, first of all, attempt 
to show that the so-called external object can neither be 
regarded as a whole made up of parts (avayavi), nor as parts 


It Tattvaswnrgraha. P. 351. 


2. Ch. IV. Ah. 2, S 7-} 5 , 
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attribute of the parts; for, in this case also, there will be 
the same difficulty with regard to the relation between the 
substance and the attribute. For all these reasons, the 
Vtjnanavadins conclude that the whole is non-existent. 

Similarly the Vijnanavadin attempts to prove that 
atoms (Paramanus) are also non-existent. 1 Object >, such 
as a cow or a pot, says he, cannot possibly exist ; for such 
objects cannot be experineed in parts. When we carefully 
analyse the idea of a cloth, we see that from the stand-point 
of the threads whieh make up the cloth, the cloth is non- 
existent Similarly, from the point of view of the cotton, 
the threads are non-existent. In the same manner, we may 
eome down to atoms which when analysed will be reduced to 
nothing. So we find that the idea of an object is merely a 
construction of our imagination. In reality the object has 
no existence in the external world. 

These arguments of the Nyayavarttika are elaborately 
discussed in the Tatparyadka of the famous Vacaspati- 
mi^ra and in the Parisuddhi of Pdayana. Vacaspati’s 
account is more or less the same that we find in his Bhamati. 
We shall discuss those arguments m connexion with the 
Vedantists. 

The Nyayamanjari 2 of Jayanta contains valuable in- 
formation regarding the theory of Vijnanavada. According 
to the theory of the Vijnanavadins, says Jayanta, an objective 
unitary being does not exist. Vijnana alone is real ; it is mo- 
mentary, appears and disappears now as this, now as that, 
and constitutes a series without a beginning. In perception, 
of course, a diversity of objects is presented to consciousness; 
these objects seem to be different from one another. If 


1. Ky&yawttika. Ch. JV. Ab, 


2. 8. 26, 2, P, 536-339, 
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appears as the knower and the known-then there is no 
difference between this kind of Artliavada and Vijnanava- 
da except in name. Now, if it is agreed that the form of 
the perception is the same as the form of assumed object, 
then, the Vijfianavadin contends, an identity between the 
knower and the known is suggested. If on the other hand, 
it is argued that there is a difference between the form 
of the perception and that of the object, then the object 
cannot enter consciousness except through the mediation of 
a lertium quid. This is an untenable position. Therefore, 
it has to be admitted that there is an identity of form 
between the perception arid its assumed object, and if this 
identity is admitted, the quarrel between Arthavfida and 
Vijimnavada vanishes. There is no dispute as to the fact 
of knowledge, the quarrel is. whether knowledge repre- 
sents an object beyond it or not. If it has to be admitted 
that the form of the knowledge is the same as that of the 
assumed object beyond it— and we have just shown that 
it must be admitted — then, an object beyond conscious- 
ness is only an assumption and an assumption without 
justification. 

If the form is conceived as the form of knowledge, 
then, there is no difficulty ; for, it is admitted by the 
other side also that knowledge reveals the object ; an object 
does not reveal itself — it may exist without being known. 
In that case, there is no relation between it and the knower. 
Knowledge alone brings the two together. So even the 
Arthavadin must admit that for consciousness the object 
exists only when it is known. It appears in consciousness 
simultaneously with the knowledge We cannot conceive 
an interval of time between the knowledge of an object and. 
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which assumes the form of, and appears as an Object. 
This is the true explanation of objectivity as involved in 
knowledge. 

Knowledge alone is enough ; the only addition to it 
that is necessary is its form and this form must be ascribed 
to knowledge itself. As a matter of fact, however, even 
in common parlance, people ascribe the form to knowledge, 
thus men say, “The object is blue, because I perceive it as 
blue”. Even if there be objects outside, their forms must 
be assumed by Knowledge. It is enough, therefore, if we 
admit that knowledge can have forms and that there are 
no objects outside. 

Some say, continues the Vijftanavadin, that consciousness 
is pure and transparent in itself, and that the trans- 
formations of such as blue, yellow etc., are due to the 
influence of external objects just as the clour in a glass is 
due to the presence of a coloured object near by. Hence 
though the external object as distinguished from the trans- 
formations of consciousness is not presented' to the mind 
separately, yet its existence can be inferred as the necessary 
cause of the transformation of consciousness which cannot 
otherwise take place. So it has been said that external 
objects can be shown to exist according to the principle of 
Vyatireka, which means that whenever the object is absent, 
the transformation of consciousness also is not present. 
But this postion is untenable ; because the corresponding 
Anvaya (necessary sequence) is not known. That is to say, 
the opponent eannot prove that whenever there are objects, 
there are corresponding transformations of consciousness 
also. Moreover, those who say that external objects are 
always known by inference and whenever/, an, object, is 
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series of forms appearing in knowledge is due to the diversi- 
ty of Vasanas without beginning; that being so, there is no 
justification for inferring ihe existence of external objects. 
What is called an object, is only a form of knowledge. That 
knowledge can assume forms independently of external 
objects is also proved by the fact of imagination and 
hallucination. Hence the Vijnanavadins conclude that there 
is no external object. 

Prom the Jaina philosophical literature, we get valu- 
able information regarding the refutation of external 
reality by the Vijnanavadins. In the Yuhljanu-asana and 
the Pariksamukham we get references to the Vijnanavada 
phiolsophy. The A'Uasahasii. a commentary, by Vidvanandin 
on the Aptamlmam»a deals with the Yogacara philosophy. 
Similarly, the Frame) akamalamartanda and other impor- 
tant Jain a works give us important arguments of the 
Vijnanavadins against the reality of the external objects. 
Most of those arguments are more or less the same as those 
discussed above. 

The Syadvadamanjari, of Mallisena Sftri gives a detailed 
account of the refutation of external reality by the 
Vijnanavadins. Some of those arguments areas follows: 
The external object cannot stand scrutiny; for, what is this 
external object? Does it consist of atoms or of grosser 
parts? It does not consist of atoms: for, there is no proof; 
proof is either perception or inference. Perception cannot 
prove the existence of atoms. Perception may be either of a 
Yogin or of ordinary men like us. it is not the first, 
for we have respect for Yogin ’s perception, but it is not a 
proof for ordinary men like us. Perception of atoms is 
not possible for ordinary men either; for ordinary experience 
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for then they are busy with their own appearance mi& 
being. But if it is said that being and causality are the 
same— that an atom can produce its effect when it itself 
is trying to be, then, why should not the atom of the 
risible object (Rupanu) produce an atom of taste-object, 
and why net atoms of visibility be the material for the 
atoms of taste quality, appearance into existence being 
the same in both cases ? The objection simply means 
this ; — an atom cannot be the cause of the momentariness 
of another atom, except after it has become what it is; 
for, if it could be supposed that an atom could produce 
its effect before it has attained its own specific character — 
that is, before it has become itself, then any atom might 
produce any other ; and taste-quaiity might be due to 
an atom which is supposed to produce visibility and so on; 
so atom cannot produce its effect at the time of its being. 
Nor can it produce iis effects afterwards; for atoms accord- 
ing to hypothesis being momentary, do not exist at the 
next moment. 

If atoms produce their effect without necessarily being 
themselves existent, then, once their moment of existence 
is over, they would continue to produce effects permanently; 
for, there is no difference between one moment of non-exist- 
ence and another and if they can produce an effect after 
they have ceased to exist at a particular moment, they can 
do it the next moment also and so on eternally. 

With regard to the third alternative, namely, that atoms 
produce their effect being both (existent and non-existent), 
the objection is that the arguments that apply against 
the existence-theory and non-existence theory, are both 
applicable to this theory. Therefore, this also is an tph 
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and not-red etc. In our perception, the difference between 
red and not-red is present and by hypothesis, the so called 
external objects which produce these perceptions are 
homogeneous in their constituent parts. It follows, hence, 
that in a homogeneity of elements we perceive diversity of 
attributes. That would imply that anything might give 
rise to the perception of any quality. 

The gross thing consists of parts according to hypo- 
thesis. Xow does a thing exist completely in each one 
of the parts or in any one of them ! If it is fully pre- 
sent in each one of the parts, then, it is not really made 
up of parts - rather being complete in each one of the 
parts, it is not one thing, but many. If, however, it is 
present partially in one part and partially in others, then 
it cannot be perceived as an unitaiy object. If the object 
is conceived not as one whole but as composed of diverse 
parts, then, are the parts different from one another or 
not different ? If they are different from one another, 
then again, the whole as one is regarded as existing in 
more than one part and the question will again arise whe- 
ther it is present completely in each part or only partially 
and so on ad infinitum. If the parts are not different 
from one another, then, they are not parts at all, but a 
homogeneous whole. So it is impossible to prove the 
existence of an external object. So it has been said, “What 
has been called external (dr'ya) is not sensed in the ordin- 
ary sense of the term. But is due 1 i Vijuana assuming 
that particular form, ” Moreover, Prajhakaragupta, the 
author of the Pramanavarttikalaukara, says, “If you 
are conscious of biue, you are conscious of the percept blue 
and not of an external thing ; if you are not conscious 
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admit that the ideas have the same forms as their objects. 
But if we make this admission, from which it follows that 
the form of the object is determined by the ideas, the hy- 
pothesis of the existence of external things becomes alto- 
gether gratuitous. ’ ' l 

Vacaspati Misra, in the Bhamatl, discusses the argu- 
ments of the Yijnanavadins. The external object supposed 
to be the support of Yijnana, says he, cannot be atomie 
in character. In knowledge we get an appearance of 
some gross thing and not that of an exceedingly subtle 
atom : and what appears in knowledge cannot have refer- 
ence to something other then itself ; for, if that were so, 
then, by an extension of the same principle, anything might 
make known any other thing and the consequence would 
be omniscience for all: but this is not the case. There- 
fore, if the appearance in kno wledge is to be regarded as 
revealing an object beyond, then the character of such an 
inferred object cannot be atomic. Neither can the nature 
of the supposed object be gross; for sueh an hypothesis 
is not free from difficulty Is this grossness a character 
of the knowledge which is supposed to reveal the object 
which according to hypothesis is atomic, or is it the charac- 
ter of the object itself at the time of its appearance in 
knowledge? Tf the first hypothesis be accepted, then in 
that case indeed knowledge would depend on a part of itself, 
namely, the grossness, which, by hypothesis, is one of the 
characteristics of knowledge. If the second hypothesis 
be accepted, i. e. if it be supposed that grossness is the 
quality of the object at the time of its presentation to 
consciousness, then grossness would be the accumulated 
result of the units of perception as it were perceived in an 
unbroken sequence and resulting in one act of cognition. 

1, Brmkrawutrs Bkas/a Tiihaat '• Tr. p. 418 
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other words, although the units of perception constitute 
a tx unbroken and interminable series, it is yet possible to. 
have perception of a diversity of objects ; for an object 
is nothing but a certain collection of units in this series j 
and one object is different from another because we are 
not always cognising the same combination of units. If 
we take one combination, we perceive an object A, and if 
we take a diffeieut tombination, we perceive another 
Object B. Hence the multiplicity of objects does not in 
any way contradict the theory that an object is nothing 
but a collective perception of a series of atomic units and 
that the grossness belongs to the perception of collection 
as such and not to the uniis included in the collection. 

Now, the above position, the Yijnanavadin contends, is 
untenable. It assumes that theie is an unbroken sequence 
of units of perception. This, however, is a mistake. We 
do not have an unbroken series of units of visual percep- 
tion, they are interspersed with the units of other kinds of 
perception, such as smell, taste, etc., i.e., it cannot be 
contended that we have an uninterrupted series of visual 
perceptions and then have one act of cognition, then we 
have another uninterrupted series of taste perceptions and 
have one act of taste cognition and so on. In fact, there 
is an interval between one visual perception and another 
and this interval may be filled up by preeeption of any 
other kind. And so the grossness of a visual form cannot 
be attributed to an unbroken series of visual perceptions. 
Just as when we see a forest at close quarters, we see that 
there are distances between the trees, but when these trees 
are viewed from a distance, they appear as .one compact* 
mass, so these units of perception are really separate frohf 
one another; the series is not unbroken, yet it appears* as 
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lost in Sanskrit. This argument has been quoted by 
Javanta, Sankara, Vaeaspatimisra, Vidyanandin, Mallisena 
and others. That was surely an important argument in 
favour of the Yogaeara theory. If the objects were at all 
independent of the act of knowledge, observes J ayanta in 
the Nyayamahjari, then, they should have been knowabie 
independently of the act of knowledge, just as a thing 
independent of another thing is sometimes seen apart from 
it. But it is not so. Hence knowledge and its so-called 
objects are not different things. “From the fact, moreover,” 
quotes ^ahkara, “ of our always being conscious of the act 
of knowledge and the object of knowledge simultaneously, 
it follows that the two are in reality identical. When 
we are conscious of the one we are conscious of the 
other also: and that would not happen if the two were 
essentially distinct as in that case there would be nothing 
to prevent our being conscious of one apart from the other. 
For this reason also we ( Vijnanavadins) maintain that 
there are no outward things .” 1 

If knowledge must correspond to a supposed external 
reality in order that we may know it, then what we really 
know is this transformation of Yijhana and there is no 
evidence that there is anything beyond this transformation. 
For what is always and necessaii ly perceived along with 
another, cannot be different from that other; in reality, 
the two must be identical ; thus, a second moon ( e.g the 
reflexion of the real moon in water) if perceived at all, is 
always perceived along with the real moon, and therefore, 
is not different from it. The relation between the transfor- 
mation of Yijfiana and the so-called external object is one 
of inseparable co-perception, i.e., neither of them can be 


1. Brahraaiut/a. Thibaut'<j tr. p. 419. 
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(less. This something which is the eause of the occasional 
appearance of these perceptions and which is other than 
the general consciousness, is the external reality. It may 
be replied that Vasana itself matures or attains fruition 
now and then only and therefore the corresponding percep- 
tions also arise now and the 1. But to this it may be 
objected that Vasana is after ail the power of the general 
consciousness to lead to individual objects. If it is argued 
that the maturity of V asana consists in its tendency to 
generate an appropriate object for itself ami the condition 
of this maturation is the immediately preceding moment 
in the series of e ms nous mmients, because there is no other 
moment intervening between them, then in that way, all 
these, arising in the consciousness-continuum should be 
regarded as the cause of the maturation of the Vasana; no 
one of them can be singled out as the eause, for, in regard 
to their appearance m consciousness continuum, there is 
no difference between one moment and another. And so 
we cannot say that one moment is the cause of the 
maturation of the Vasana and another is not. If it be 
suggested that difference in time me ms difference in power 
or capacity, and so, as a specific moment belongs to a 
specific moment in time, it can be the cause of a specific 
individual perception, then how can we have the perception 
of blue at one moment and continue to have an under- 
standing of it at the next moment? If the same perception 
continue in consciousness for successive moments, then how 
can it be said that each moment being different from each 
other in time-order produces different effect? In such 
cases, all moments in the consciousness continuum are 
causes of a perception, but in that ease, there can be no. 



even when a blue object is present? If it be said that a 
yellow object has a capacity of producing corresponding 
perception where as blue has the capacity ol producing a 
perception of blue, then, how arises this difference in 
capacity? If it is answered that this is due to different 
Causes, Ihen the moments in conseiousness-eontimiUtti 
also may be conceived as having different capacities owing 
to different reasons. Although the moments come in a 
continuous series, yet they are the causes of different effects 
and they are different with respect to different effects. 
The continuity of the series is not to be conceived as the 
common cause of the moments so that moments cannot be 
distinguished from one another. No doubt it has been 
said that the difference in the capacity of producing a 
perception is not to be attributed to the diffetence or 
otherwise in the moments, for it is seen that different 
moments also may possess the power of producing the same 
perception. If difference in the moments meant difference 
in the perception then we could not have the 
same perception twice ; for, the moment which has the 
capacity of producing this perception would be gone and 
we could not possibly have the same preception over again 
apd other moments cannot be supposed to have the same 
capacity. But as a matter of fact, it is not so. We do 
Have the same perception more than once at different 
moments ; hence, even if the moments be different, there is 
not necessarily a difference in their capacity. The 
difference in the capacity may be due to the difference in 
the series. But this also is not true. If however, it is 
admitted that different series mutually separated in time,, 
can have the capacity of producing identical perceptions, 
then, the different moments also, owing to the difference 
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The Yijnanavadins, therefore, conclude that there is 
no external object. Vijfuna, when it is under the influence 
of Avidya, appears in the form of the world of experience. 
Avidya works through the force of the Vasanas which are 
responsible for the variety of forms we find in our 
experience. The world of experience, therefore, is non- 
existent when the operation of Avidya is withdrawn. This 
is realised in the state of Nmana. 


As regards the arguments of the Vijilanavidins, we 
cannot sav from which particular author of the school, 
they have been taken. Our Sanskrit sources cannot help 
US much in this matter. Some of the arguments, however, 
were collected from the works of DharmnUirti. As regal ■ s 
others, we cannot definitely say anything. But on the 
authority of philosophers like Udyotakara and Jay aula, 
Kumarila and hankara, Parthasarathimi-ra and Vacaspati, 
Vidyanandin and Mallisena and others, we feel justified m 
holding that these arguments trnely represent the 
VijSanavada philosophy as it was professed by the 
Yogacara Buddhists. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 

y b. Bamachandra Dih'shitar, M. A., 
Ltcfnrer, Vniversity of Madras. 


At all tiroes and in all ages orthodoxy has always been 
shadowed by heterodoxy. So long as human instinct is 

what it is, we “ t he ThlbitantsT that 

™ri°0din that country were members of absolutely the 
Le religious sect Broadly the religion followed by 



devout follower of the Veda. We shall presently show 
that the Buddhist sect was one such unorthodox seel, the 
QVigin of which can be traced as early as the Brahmana and 
{Tp^nisad literature of the Hindus. 

That the Buddhistic movement came into birth before 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha is evident. The form of 
belief known to us as Buddhism existed long. long before this 
event. The words * Buddha’ and ‘ Bramana’ as pointed out 
by Weber 1 are titles of honour given to sages and seers of 
the Yedie and Ved antic Schools, though in later times 
appropriated by the Buddhists as peculiarly their own. 
Webbr remarks “The Buddhist doctrine was originally of 
purely philosophical tenor, indenting] with the system 
afterwards denominated the Sbrnkbya and that it only 
gradually drew up into a religion in consequence of one of 
its representatives having turned with it to the people’’ 2 . 
The same authority is disposed to connect the Bakyas, 
who are the family of which Buddha himself came, with the 
Bakayanins of the Bataputba Brahmana and also with the 
^akaj r anyas of the Maitrayana Upanisad- The doctrines 
promulgated by Yajfiavalhya in the Brhad-Aranyaka are 
in fact completely Buddhistic as also are those of the later 
Atharvopanisads belonging to the Yoga system.® 

These references, though not directly to Buddhism as 
we now understand by it, serve to indicate the tendencies 
and influence of. theories other than the accepted 
orthodox ones. Differences of views as regards 
philosophical notions existed always and were respected 
also. A wordy warfare was certainly indulged in by the 
exponents of the different theories, and as certain as 

— — — *' \ . n 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, V. 27. 

2 Ibid p. 234, 

§ tbid p SS5. 



philosophers and teachers, the second included the groupof 
warriors and rulers. It was further prescribed that the 
first class or the Brahman had four stages of life 
(Asrama), the Brahmacarya or the life of the bachelor, 
Grhastha or the life of the householder, Vanapraslha or 
forest-life, and the Samnyasa or a life of renunciation, The 
second and third classes, the Ksitriyas and the Vaisyas 
were debarred from the last a-rama, the Samnyasa, though 
Vijnanesvara quotes a new of one Sutrakara that they are 
also eligible for Samnyasa 
'g-jarrf *#ri smt stnwi-’ 

The reasons are obvious. From the duties expected of 
those (dasses, namely, protection and commerce it would 
not be practical politics to allow them to take to a life of 
renunciation. If this were allowed it would defeat the 
great principle of the NTiti literature — the lokayatra or the 
progress of the world. Penance and meditation would be 
only fruitful in a country where the hand of protection is 
assured from both internal and external enemies of the 
kingdom and where again people live in peace and plenty, 
because of increased trade and commercial transactions 1 . 

But as time rolled On there were certain changes in the 
regulations of social order- So long as the Ksatriyas 
found their avocations by fighting and by ruling the realm 
the old order continued. According to tradition as 
transmitted in our Purana texts, the Ksatriya rule of 
ancient India came to an end with the great Nandas. The 
extirpation of the Nanda dynasty and the usurpation, 
victory, and establishment of the Mauryas in Magadha 


1 Jremsnjfe: ofKsntalya. 
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The Samnyasa is of hvo kinds. One is ******* aid 
Ibis means “ be who hankers after the knowledge of 
Atman and who therefore proceeds by the beaten traek, 
tamely, the study of the Vedas, the performance of Ydjfias 
the bestowing of gifts, and the doing of penance without 
expecting any reward.” The other kind of Samnyasa is 
feifW. This is to become an ascetic without under- 
going ali'the discipline but abandoning the world so soon 
a* one gets Vairagya. This is the stage when a man 
Subdues all passions and desires, and becomes completely 
indifferent to the worldly pleasures and sorrows, ihore 
is no a,„a or injunction for this. At any stage of life 
a certain person can take himself to this form of 
asceticism 1 From the term ‘warn W***’ of Bfbadura- 
nvaka Upanisad we have to infer that the first kind of 
samnvasa is mainly intended for members oithe Brahlnaija 
community- Though the vulva hamnySsa is equally 
applicable to that community again still it is reasonable to 
assume that members of the Ksatriya community sought 
shelter under the second category and took to the fourth 
A'raira though according to the orthodox opinion this kind 


tit SamihySsa was no Asrama Sarpnyasa. 

That the Ksat-riyas had the right of SamnySsa andthfe 
institution was in practice is evident from the tradition 
transmitted in the Mababharata. After the carnage at 
Kuruksetra Yudhisthira feels disgusted with life and all 
its pleasures and expresses his innermost desire to take to 
Samnyasa. Bhima accepts the Samnyasa system as Gastric 
and remarks that it is welcome only in times of danger, old 
age or when a powerful enemy is at the gate 2 . 

Arjuna in dissuadin g him narrates the story of Janaka, 

1 sjwn i 


2 Smttti, Cb. 10, 17. 
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The word ‘ dvija T in Sanskrit literature is used in two 
senses. It simply means the Iwieeboru. The investing of 
the sacred thread or the ceremony of Upanayana to the 
members of the first three classes makes them twieeborn. 
Originally tbe term connoted a wider interpretation 
referring to the members of the three communities. But 
later on it seems to have been restricted to the members of 
the Bi ahmatia community alone. The reason is not far to 
seek with the ushering in of Kaiiyuga and the consequent 
intermixture of castes, the pure type of the Ksatriya and 
the YaKya classes disappeared. The four castes practically 
reduced themselves to two, the Braluuanas and the non* 
Brahmanas At this time the drija meant a Brahmana 
only. This is how we have to reconeile the llarita and 
other texts which make the da, a take to ascetic life . 1 
Vijhanesvara also contends on the authority of Manu and 
the t'vuti that asceticism is only for the Brahman and not 
other castes b - 

agsrr srswr: w*P?rrcr drmm- 

We have to take that when Buddha became enlightened 
to the knowledge of self, there were restraints which 
deterred the members of the Ksatriya community from 
becoming ascetics. By constant Samaksras in different 
previous births, Gautama had attained to the stage of 
Vairagaya. Most of the names oceuring in the Buddhist 
legends, as the names of tbe Buddha in his prior births are 
found in the Vedie literature. Thus the snperme 
knowledge came to him unasked and then he set out on a 
wandering life leaving the pleasures of palace life. But 
still he was in the Ksatriya fold and hence the orthodox 
opinion was against him. Necessity them drove him 


1 Hants. Ssmhita VI, 4. 

2 6*8 coaunentarj' on yoj. Ilf, 56-57 ‘yassatthavaKalapatt* sammrad era. 
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was this distinction which made them separate themselves 
into two branches of the common stock. While the laj* 
adherent formed an integral part of the Jaina organisation 
not even a formal recognition was made of them in the 
Buddhist order 1 . In other words the Buddhisms were 
purely a monastic community and rook no lay disciples and 
hence did not interfere with the caste system. The Jains 
on the other hand admitted lay disciples and accepted 
the institution of caste. The (kiturvidha Sangam of the 
Jains included the Sadhu, the Sadhvi, the ftriivaka and the 
Upasaka. The Fp.lsaka of the Buddhist was not a defneto 
member of the Buddhist Sail glia Ft may Ire pointed out 
here with advantage that such theories that Buddhism and 
Jainism wore agaiusf tin 1 caste s} stem and its conclusive- 
ness have no leg to stand on. 

This is also provable on other grounds. It is a true 
observation of A. Weber that the Buddha recognised the 
existing caste system and explained its origin as the 
Brnhinanas themselves did. by the dogma of rewards and 
punishments for prior actions 2 . Gautma acknowledged 
that iu some ages the Brahma. ias were superior to the 
Ksatriyas, and if a supreme Buddha then appeared, he 
was born of the Brahmanieni caste 3 . In the Jiitakas 
again Gautama speaks on the authority of one Vidura that 
there are ten kinds among the Brfihmanas (Da^a Brahma 
Jataka). Tu another Til taka tale he recognises the 
superiority and the inferioritv of castes (Sambhuta 
Jataka) 4 . In one place the Master commands that the 
pious Buddhist householders 5 “ought to perform the five 

X S. B £ Vol XXII Intro, p XXXII 

•Z History of Indian Literature, p.f 

3 Spence Hardy, a Manual of Buddhism, p. 74. 

4 See also Brahmanaka Dhammasutfa in Butt Nip. p. 10. 

5 Gaapati Ariya 6’avaka. 
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. . . ma Mlhera reciting the three Vedas and 

^Tailg ^knotty points therein to Buddhaghosa when 

thet wX t '°” g morc valuable end important is a 

B , t Ihe attitude of the- Buddhists towards the 
portrayal ot the att * . hom ltu , v owed their suetenenee 

Brahman householders to whom tn ^ 0 ks of Buddhism 

in the Hivuttaka' one of the canon 

under the sec- ~ of Bll ddhas. 

Pital-a, claim be indeed interesting 

T ° ; Xeediuglv helpful to you, O monks, are 

v, Adders' who present you w.th garments, 
Brahman househo ders Jh V requisU es for sickness, 

offerings (pmdspata). beds, seats^ i () monkSj are 

medieines and utensi s. householders for ye 

exceedingly helpfuHo the Bra atl „ la8t 

point out to them hel- ^ ^ ^ fifc of 

good actions, an - . , .. characteristics absolutely 

° m ™ hs ' 

complete and p. ■ 8ake 0 f crossing the flood 

and for the sake of proper, y making 

an end of misery”. js 1J0 warra nt to 

was against the caste system 

“ "he equally 

as we shall presently see, mimtiou 0 f the eoncept 

the Ved.esacnfi^ ^ ^ o{ the cree d. Among 

thf four 0 points of coincidence between .Tainism and 
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At that time Agastya began what was known as | 
Dmdtt^ Varsika Ynjna. But still it was not fruitfu . 

?L state of Vainlessm ss continued ®.e «igo W 

and spoke of creating anothoi Indialoha etc 

There he expresses that he would adopt M** and Mm 

forms of sacrifice where there will he no question of h, m> 
The Rtviks bestow praise on Agastya ami speak with 
approval the removal of »•><* ft* the sacrifices: 
gwjfasi 3 gnjifOT I 

* c ' Thirl °4 

«5T?ir5rRT VTT^IIT 1 t! i ' ‘ ' ' " " 

hi the \nu5asiiika pa wan. there is a prohibition against 
flesh- eating. Tn the opinion of superior -tst as (be non- 
fating' of flesh and meat will tend to endow one with 
health, fame, long life, prosperity and tear on . 


spjj mu 1 


177, 36- 


It is said further by Bhisma that meat in whaler , 
form attracts the sensation of taste and enslaves him who 
eats it. The meat of animals is compared to the flesh of 
one’s own son. The flesh is considered as the vilest o 
human beings. He concludes that non violence is the basi 
of all religions. In the Chapter 178 A udhi.?tbira asks 
the gramlsire Blnsma that in one place he said that meat 
was sacred to Gods, to pilrs and others and m anolhei 
^cached abstention of meat. He added he was unable to 
reconcile both the statements. Bhisma sa; s that several , is 
courses took place between the sages in ages gone by and the 
lit of such discussions was that was he g^at 

iharma, virtue, gift, penance, saenhee, bliss, friendship, 
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Brahavmicxl ascetic 5 arc strietly forbidden' to take 
dishes of meat the Buddhist monks did not abstain from 
fish and meat Under certain restrictions the Buddha 
allowed the eating of fish and meat though Devadatta 
raised the standard of revolt against such practice 1 2 . 
There are several Jatakas wherein there is infallible 
testimony that flesh-eating was common among the 
Buddhists. From the express prohibition of taking the 
flesh of men, elephants, horses, dogs, asses, etc. Kern 
rightly remarks that the flesh of ofner animals was no 
forbidden food, (Manual of Indian Buddhism, x>. 71 ). 
Further m Chaptt r IV of Mahapartnibhana Suttanla in 
response to an 1nvitntu.11 by the Smith Curda at Fava 
(Cundo Kammaraputto ) the Buddha visited the latter 
place and partook of the dishes containing pork 3 . This 
brought on him an illness which proved fatal ultimatel}- 4 . 
From these we infer that the principle of ahimsa preached 
by the Buddhist teacher was no more than what Bimma 
taught to king Yudhisthira. 

We have been addressing overselves so far to prove 
first that the Buddha did not attack the caste system, 
secondly, the principle of ahimsa was not peculiar to that 
sect, and lastly, that as far as possible the Buddhists did 
not break from the established tradition of the land. Says 
Kern ; “ He (the Buddha) repeatedly exerts the morals 
and virtues of the ancient rsis. The Dharma says he, is 
the ensign of the Rsis 5 . The exemplary rsis were Asita, 


1 A pas. 1 f S). 2 ~. -■ Mauu V I. 14, Oau II l 31. 

See V I „l - !4 ( ullaiagga V XI .,15, Majjhima X>hn>a I, 10S. 

3 Snkara Maildavam Diglia Aika>a, Voi. II, pp l_’(i JS. Cf. S.B.E, Vol. VI, 

pp. 70.-72, and «4. 

4 See also Spence Herd) , Ma.iual of Buddhism, pp. 'Id5.38, 

5 Aug. Nik. II, p. 51. 



Brahma” (Tevigga Suit). Farther tha Buddha has 
belief in the doctrine of Karma which Warren calls one of 
the hardest of doctrines’. The theory of rebirth 
according to Karma is the unassailable Hindu theory which 
Buddha could not easily ignore Also the Buddhist custom 
of holding meetings once a fortnight especially on the full 
moon and new moon days points to the borrowing of thiis 
custom from the Yedie rites — the A upavastha and the 
Darwipurnamasa performed on the parva days in every 
inonht 2 . These meetings are said to be penetentiai 
gatherings wherein (he faults committed are confessed and 
atoned for by every member of the order .' 1 Furthermore 
the Buddha kept (vassd rainy season) three months every 
year surrounded by groups of his disciples, when kings and 
the wealthy contended for the honour of entertaining him 
and his disciples. This period being over, then began the 
season of itenerancy from town to town and village to 
village, some times with as many as five hundred 
disciples 4 . The vasva generally commenced the day after 
the full moon in the month of Asarlha or one month after 
the full moon in the month of Asfnlha . 8 This is but a copy 
oE the caturmasya of the Brahman Samnyasins. Hankha the 
law- give r prescribes two months* stay in the rainy season 
in the same place while Devala and Kanva prescribe four 
months from the Havana month. In other seasons Kanva 
rules a day’s stay in the village and a five days’ stay in a 
town 6 . What was done by the Buddha and what existed 

■ • ' - - - Urn 

1 Buddhism in Translation, H. O. S. 

2 Mahavagga II 4 , 2 , also S.B.E. Vol XIII, the Visaed tests*. 

3 Ibid. 

4 II. Oidenberg Buddha, p. I4‘d. 

3 Vinayapitakam, Vol, I. Mahavagga III, I. pp. 137— 13(5. 

<; Sen Mitakshara Commentary on Yaj. Ill, 5 s *. 
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place of orthodox people who derived their cult from the 
Rg-Veda 5 . 

One other feature of the Buddhist congregation was 
the admission of women into the order. This was the 
weak spot of the whole system. We cannot say that 
there were no women Sanmy asins in the Brahmanical fold. 
Baudhayana refers to the Samuyasins from the fair sex. 
But there is a definite prescription that the male Samnyasin 
should not mingle with the female .Samnyasin 2 . Now grant- 
ing that the Hindu Smrtis recognised Samuyasins of the 
other sex, the authors of the law-code were careful to rest- 
rict their intercourse with the male Samuyasins, with the 
result tint everything went on without much ado. But 
this was not so in the Buddhist order, it is true 
that the Buddha was at first not inclined o take the 
female monks into his order. He had his own misgivings. 
But he was pi evaded upon by Mahay rvqapati the Goutaral, 
sister of the mother of the Blessed one 2 . Strict regula- 
tions were made and an order of nous soon came to stay. 
But still the Buddha said If, Ananda, women had not 
retired from household life to the houseless one under the 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tathagata, 
religion. Ananda, would long endure: a thousand years 
would the good Doctsine abide But since, Ananda, women 
have now retired from household life to the houseless one 
under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by the Tatha- 
gata, not long, Ananda. will religion endure, hut 500 years, 
Ananda, wall the good Doctrine abide 4 . 

1 Ind. Ant. 1SU8, p. 84 K. P .Taynawsl 's ante. 

2 Jwftawtiirrasw e^trae'r'u: 

Cullavagga, X, 1. 

4 MahBpTtn.lt V, 2,8, Warren, Buddhism iu Translations, H. O. S, P. 447; 8«e 
also Hindnism aud Buddhism, Vol.,1. p. 1«0.’ 
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In our option “ «» f*«* o{ soch 8,ro,ls tis4iti ** 
to (ten y the existence of an historical figure is currying 
^search too far. Granting then the existence of «*> 
historical figure of the Buddha, is there any tangle 
eridence to indicate that Buddhism exercised any powerful 
sway in the Maury an epoch or before i Rhys David 
remarks.— “We know whether from native or ioieign 
sources very little of what happened during tte century 
and half that followed after the Buddha s death 
was the period ofthe Nandas and we have no deta. h .of 
their administration. In this period us in the tune of tue 
Buddha the Buddhist monks found hospitable Jome m 
Kosala and Magadha a small fraction of the vast contilien 
of India. We cannot judge of the whole of India from 
these two small kingdoms even where the influence 
!f„t seem to have been great. Prom the Mauavadbarma 
fiastra and Yfynavalkya we gather that these Ksatnja 
.. . ■ , hv side with the Brahman ascetics the 

tke.1 to retire from villages inhabited by 

thesa unorthodox monastic sects 1 2 3 . 

Tb say that the Mauryaswere followers of the Buddh- 
ism has little evidence to support it. Chandragupta the 
first King of the Dynasty, owed his throne to the Brahman 

, • who seems to have been an absolute 

politician ^ religion . Sacrificial halls or 

agnihotra^al as are mentioned as also worship to Indra, 
Varuna, A5vins. etc There are references m the 
Kautllya* to some heretical sects, the members o 

which found employment in the Intelligence Department, 

1 Buddhist India, P. 259. 

2 M*a«, VI, 51; Ya a , m, 

3 Ar. 8 m. Bk, I, Oh. U 1— 
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7 

That Buddhism was not influential during the epoch of 
the early Mauryas is in evidence from the Kaurilya's Arth- 
sastra. Jacobi’s argument is convincing when he says that 
Kautilya recognised philosophy to be a science by itself, 
and hence he could bring in the Lokayata, the character of 
whose contents must exclude it from the Trayi. If Kauri- 
lya could recognise the Lokayata he could recognise as well 
the Buddhist philosophy if the latter had realL deserted the 
name of philosophy in his time. There is no warrant to the 
view that the Buddhist philosophical systems were 
ignored by Kauulya. The probabilities are that these 
systems gained currency only after Kau'ilya's tune, in 
the centuries \m uedialeU before and after the beginning 
of our era. (Indi mi Ant. 1'BS. Tcms by Y. A. Suktban- 
kar.) 

With respect to survtSMW* of Amka there is evidence 
of a rare order, in inscriptions, which prove that they were 
not Buddhists. For instance IKiuitatha, the grandson 
of A<oka, mal.es three grants to Ajivaka monks by bestow- 
ing the caves in the XagarjunMIillsh Again about 184 
B. C. the Sunga Dynasty \ws founded by Pusyaraitra. 
He was commander -.n-ekief to Brhadratha whom he over- 
‘ threw by slaying him. The Buddhist annals make him out 
to be a persecutor of their faith and a strict follower of 
' Brahmanism 3 . Pusyamitra was not as tolerant as the 
Mauryan monarehs were and lienee the Buddhists regard- 
ed him as a hater of their sect. Thus I am mclind to 
believe that there was no Buddhist ascendency either before 
or during the epoch of the Mauryan and therefore there 


1 lad. A at. VoL X \ , p. 301 

2 Orhi. Hie Ind, \ ol. 1 g. *12 
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VEDANTA COMMENTATORS BEFORE 
sASKARACARYA. 

P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., JJontbay. 

In the following an attempt has been made to bring 
together in foi (nation about the commentators of the 

Brahmasutras. the principal UpauBads and the Bhagavad- 

/ 

git a, that preceded the great • s >afikaracarya. It is not 
intended t > say anything about the author of the Vedanta- 
sutras or about the pred 'cessors of the Wdantusutrakara. 

Sankara cary a si takes one as uot very anxious to sup- 
port Ids exposition of Vedanta by reference to previous 
commentators. He hardly ever quotes any commentator 
of the Puiwa-mlrnamsa or of the Cttarauumanisa by name 

r 

except Upavarsi and s abara. His references to his pre- 
decessors’ views are generally vaguely expressed in such 
words as ‘some’ (kecil), ‘others’ (apart, any' Am..) or ‘the 
teachers’ (Scary as). 

In what follows the writers are arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order. About some of these 
scholars have already furnished information p.g.. about 
Bhartyprapaiica in the Introduction p. 15 of the Tarka- 
sahgraha (Gaik wad’s G. Series) and by Prof. Hiriyanna 
in Indian Antiquary for 1924 p. 77, about Dramidacarya 
in the Introduction to the Tarkasmigraha (p. Id), about 
Brahmadalta in the Journal of Oriental Research 
(Madras) for 1928 p. 1. 

Bodhayana. 

Several authorities agree in saying that Bhagavad- 
Bodhavana composed a vrtti on the Vedantasutras. Th§ 
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bhasya of Sahara’ (in JB BRAS Vol. XXVI, pp. 83-84). 
There I had hazarded the conjecture that the vrttikara 
is the same as the one on the Vedantasutras, and that he is 
not the same as Upavarsn. This conjecture now derives 
support from the passage of the Prapancabrdaya re- 
ferred to above. In the Yatlndramatadipika (p. 2) there 
is a long list of Vedanta teachers obviously arranged in a 
chronological order, in which Bodhayana is placed imme- 
diately after Yyasa (the reputed author of the Vedanta- 
stdras) 1 . In the Yedarthasaiigraha preprint from Pandit, 
1 924/ Bhagavad Bodhayana. D rami da, Guhadeva, Ivapardin 
and Bharuci are mentioned as venerable men (si Was) 
who approved of the Visistadvaita doctrine (p. 154)* 
^ankaracarya in his ^anraka-bhasya often refers to the 
views of his predecessors some of which are attributed 
to the Vrttikara by his commentators. For example, it is 
pointed out by the Katnaprabha that Vrtlikara dissolved 
the compoun 1 brahma }i intisa as ‘brail inane jijfiasa while 
Sankara took if as ‘brahmanah jijnasa/ On V. S. 1-1-4 
Sankara says that according to some Brahma is not taught 
in the Upanisnds as the principal and self-sufficient subject 
but only as a secondary topic that is subservient to and 
useful in the injunction about knowing (or contemplating 
on) 'brahinx. This according to the commentators is the 
view of the vrttikara. As regards the Auandamaya- 
dhikarana (1 1-12 ff) the commentators say that the 
explanation first set out by Sankara is that of the 
■vr' tile Ira. Similarly, the second explanation proposed by 
Sankara on V. 8- I* 1-31 is said to be the view of the 
Vrttikara Whether the Vrttikara whose views are com- 
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it follows that Upavarsa abridged Bod hay ana ? s vrilti on 
the whole of the Mimamsa and Ramanuja’s words that 
former dear y as abridged the lengthy vrili of Bodhayana 
lend some support to this assertion. 

As Upavarsa was a venerable ( bhagavan ) writer even to 
8abara be eaunot be placed later than the third century A.D. 

Guhadeva. 

Guhadeva is placed immediately after Bodohayana in 
the Yatindramatadipika and he is mentioned by Ramanuja 
among the &isias that approved of Yi'istadvaita. No 
quotations from him could be discovered by me in the 
printed works on Vedanta. 

Kapardin. 

Ue is mentioned as a sisia in the Vedarlhnsafigraha. 
That is all that is known about him. 

Bharuci. 

He is mentioned by the Yatindramatadipika before 
Brahmanandm and also by the Yedarthasahgraha. I 
could find no quotation from him on Yedanta. In my 
paper on “ the predecessors of Yljnanesvara” (JBBRAS 
for 1925 pp. 209—2 Id), 1 showed that Bbaruehi was an 
ancient writer on Dharmasastva and stood in special 
relation to the Visnudharmasutra wherein the worship of 
Visnu is very strongly emphasized. Whether he is 
indentical with the Vedantin it is impossible to prove. 

Bhartrhari. 

Y amunacarya in the Siddhitraya (p. 5) names a host 
of Yedanta writers among whom Bhartrhari is one 1 . It is 

fco-epra ?ttra 

a ^ 5 r?trf? sfb ^ t 

i 
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dScaryain his Bhdsya on Che aphoristic v&kyas of Brahma- 
■nandin convoys that the Vakyakara approved of the View 
■that Brahma is non-different from the pratyag-Stmap 1 . 
Vide Saii ksepa-arlr aka III 40 for another reference to 
Y&kyakara. This establishes that the Vakyakara is earlier 
than Dravidaearya (or Draraida) and that both are earlier 
than the Sahfesepasarlraka, which was composed by a pupil’s 
pupil of Sankaracarya. Ramanuja in YedantasQtrabhasyu 
several times quotes the words of the Vakyakara and the 
explanations of the Bhasyakara thereon. For example, 
according to Ramanuja (p. 9) the view of the Vakyakara 
was that * Vedana ’ (knowingl enjoined as a means of 
moksa in all the Upankads was really updsand and that 
‘ Vedana 1 led to mokca only when it was constantly 
practised, that U pas in ad when constantly practised became 
dhruvanusmrti (or bhaJcli ), In another plaoe Ramanuja 
quotes (p. 11) a passage from the Vakyakara wherein 
* dhruvanusmrti ’ is said to arise from viveka , vimoka, 
abhy&sa, kriyd , knlydna, anavasdda and anudgharsa and these 
technical words are explained in aphoristic form. Ramanu- 
ja also quotes the explanations of these given by the bhUsya* 
kara. In another place 'p. 80) Ramanuja says that the 
Vakyakara, following such VedSntasutras as Amndadayg h 
pradhdnasya ' (III. 3. IT) held the position that it was 
only' the Sagum Brahma that was to be the object of 

1. sma w* m.- 

ik^*RicJfrsnn3i r^cfT \ q q re qs feqfo 

'nnmmtw i qjjsspttrt ^T^eai 

•vsvfuw. vwft m edt 
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and actions and that he (the Atman) being pleased is able 
to grant the rewards’. It follows from the above that the 
Bhasyakara quoted by Ramanuja is the same as Dramidaearya 
or Dravidabhasyakara. As Dramidaearya is, according to 
Madhusudana, referred to as bhasyakara by the Sanksepas- 
ariraka, the former must be placed at least as early as, if not 
earlier than, Sankara cary a. 

According to Anandajnana, ^ahkaracarya in several 
places alludes to a Dravidacarya, though he does not name 
him. Mr. Tripathi in his Introduction to the Tarkasangraha 
of Anandagiri (p. XVI) is of opinion that the Dravidacarya 
alluded to by Sankara is different from the one named by 
Ramanuja. This opinion is not based on sound reasons. It 
appeal’s to be based on the a priori ground that as Sankara 
alludes to Dravidacarya with veneration, the latter must 
be like the former a pure rnonist, whereas the Dramidaearya 
whom Ramanuja quotes must be regarded as a Visisiadvaitin. 
But, on examination, this reasoning will not appeal to any 
one. In the days of Sankara there was not sharp cleavage 
between pure monists and other Aupanisada interpreters 
who did not go as far as Sankara. For example, Sankara 
is prepared, in his bhasya on V. S. 1-3-19, to regard those 
who look upon individual souls as paramarthika, as his 
partisans (asmadi ya'-ca kecit). Similarly Suresvara in his 
great Yartika tries bard to show that even Bhartrprapanea, 
who was a bhedabhedavadin, must be regarded as favouring 
Vivartavada when properly interpreted 1 ( vide Rrhadaran- 

1. I a-giri 5 il SRwtoi 

vgm s g 35H^?5P|I 1 qtgfri** tV-viri arrrit gsfa : ep: i n fr 



The foregoing discussion shows that Dravidaearya was 
later than Brahmanandin and earlier than Sankara and 
Sure Vara t.r. ho must have flourished before 750 A. B. 

Brahmadatta. 

In the Prapancahrdaya Brahmadatta is mentioned as- a 
commentator of the Brahmasutras along with Bhagvatpada 
and Bhaskara. Information about him, which is very 
meagre, has been furnished by Prof. Hiriyanna in his 
Introduction to the Xaiskarmya-siddhi (p, XXTII) and by 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. IT, J J art I. 
p. 1. According to Anandajnana (on Sambandhavartika 
p. 219 verse 797) Brahmadatta held the view that the pur- 
pose of the U pani -ads was to lay down an injunction for 
people about the acquisition of the knowledge of the self as 
expressed in ‘ahnet yevopasita'. This is called niyogapahsa 
and is frequently referred to by Suresvara ( vide NaRkar- 
inya siddhi f. 88 and Br. Up. Var. p. 592, verses 792-93 and 
p. 611, %erses 884-886). 

. How much earlier than Sankara Brahmadatta flourished 
cannot be said. 

MandanamBra. 

Prof. Hiriyanna shows from references to Mandana by 
Anandajnana (on Br. Up. Var. p. 1852 verse 796) and from 
the Sank^epaVuiraka (IL 174) that MandanamiVa and 
Sure Vara were not identical. In JBBRAS Vol III. (New 
Series) pp. 289-293 I tried to show that if the traditional 
date of Sankara 788—820 (A.D.) be accepted then Mandana 
flourished about a hundred years before Sankara. 

Gaudapada. 

Much has been written about Gaudapada. It is not 
intended to repea t what has been already said by others, 
siankaracarya composed a bha^ya on Gaudapada ? s M3n- 
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are those of Bhartrprapahca. Prof. Hiriyanna has ex- 
amined in some detail (in Indian Antiquary for 1924 
pp, 76—86) the materials contained in the great Vartika 
of Sure^vara and in the commentary of Anandajhana, 
In the following an effort will be made to bring out a 
few salient points about Bhartrprapanca and to supple- 
ment what has been stated by Prof. Hiriyanna. To deal 
in detail with the large material available will require a 
separate paper of considerable length on Bhartrhari. 

The Siddhitraya of Yamuuamiini mentions JBhartr- 
prapanoa as one of the authors who wrote on the Vedanta 
and on the Vedantasutras. Madhusudana Sarasvati in 
his commentary on the Satiksepasariraka I. 7 says that 
although Vyasa, while discussing the Br. Up. passage 
(tam-etam vedanuvacanena ) accepted that both the Karma- 
kanda and the Brahmakanda are equally authoritative yet 
thereby alone he does not settle their real import and that 
some like Bbartrprapahca while expounding his sfdra 
propounded bheda (dualism), which is nol the (true) 
purport of the Veda, as its real import 1 . Vide Subo- 
dhini also on the verse (Vaktaram-asadya Yam-eva &c.,) 
of the Sahksepasarlraka. It is thus established that 
Bbartr. wrote a bhasya on the V. S. From Ananda jnana ’g 
comment on the opening words of Sankara’s bhasya on 
the Br. Up. it follows that Bhartr, commented on the 

* y 

Madhyandina recension, while Saukara commented on the 
Kanva text of the Br. Up. and that Sankara's bhs,§ya 
was smaller in extent than that of Bhatr. on the same 
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able to expound the recondite teaching of the Br. Up. 
through the favour of Agni (VaUvanara), indicating that 
he had, even though a brahmavid, sedulously performed 
the acts laid down by the Karra ah a ml a for an agnihotrin 
and exemplified in his life his teaching about jndna-karma- 
satnuccaija. The bhasya of Bhartr. was available up to 
the days of Anandajnarm who quotes large extracts from 
it in scores of places and hence it is not unlikely that if 
a proper search be made it may yet come to light. One 
interesting fact is that between Bhartr. and Sankara a 
good deal of time elapsed. On 13r. Up. T. 4-10 (brahma 
va idam-agr i dsli ) Sankara says that some explain * brahma ’ 
here as ‘brail mabhdvi pur urn brahmanah.” Thereon Sures- 
vara says that some interpreted the bkas\a of Bhartr. on 
Br. Up. I. 1-9 as favouring parivamnvada (and not 
vivartavada) because of this explanation of brahma in 
Br. Up. I. 4-10, that the bhasya of Bhartr. on Br. Up. 
4-9 must really be understood as favouiing Vivartavada 
and that therefore in other places also the bhasya of 
Bhartr. must be so interpreted and so my teacher (guru, 
i.e., Sankara j enters upon a lengthy discussion as to Br. 
Up. I. 4-10 in order to remove the error of those who 
held that Bhartr. does not approve of Vivartavada. So 
according to Sure -vara, his master Sankara was refuting 
the explanations of some followers of Bhartr, and that 
Bhartr. was such a great authority that even Sankara 
thought it necessary to show to the school of Bhartr. that 
their master also favoured vivartavada. 

The references to Bhartr . fall under three heads. 
Sankara, according to .Sure 'vara, in several places criticizes 
the views of Bhartr. though he nowhere mentions him by 
name. In the second class of eases though the bhasya of 
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‘ dhirah * budhaid. In a few eases it appears that 
Sure^vara accepts the interpretations of Bhartr. {vide 
pp. 1450-53, 1560, 8-9, 989 J. The school of Bhartr. is 
described in the Var. as sama&tavyastadar'am (p. 1164) or 
of Rhakti. 

As Sankara is supposed by S tires vara to have refuted 
the followers of Bhartr. the latter must have flourished at 
least two generations before Sankara ("if not more) and so 
Bhartr. cannot be placed latei than the first half of the 8th 
century. 

Tanka. 

Yamunaearya mentions acarya Tanka, but whether he 
preceded Sankara is doubtful. 

Nri-Vatsaukamihra. 

/ t r 

Yamuna says that -Sri-Vatsaiikami^ra wrote on the 
Sutras of Badarayana a work full of profound nyayas. 
But from the way in which he is mentioned it appears that 
he was later than Sankara (ride note 7.) 

THE BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION OF SUBLIMATION. 

J, K. Sarkar, M, A , Senior Professor of Philosophy , 
Government College , Muza ffar pur , Bihar . 

Introduction -.—The Nirvana is the vehicle of sublima- 
tion or uplifting of the individual. There is no term so 
hopelessly misinterpreted, no notion so completely distorted 
as the Nirvana is. The confused mass of misconceptions 
and ambiguities arises from various sources, v:c., the long 
litany of synonyms negative, contradictory and apparently 
irreconcilable, indefinite, definite etc. The confusion bet- 
ween “ Nivrtti ” and “ Nirvana ”, the In of old meaning of 
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thought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, hatred 
and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Sam sdra without, and 
of tenM within is made possible as by the total annihilation 
as by one eternity of happy existence. The suppression of 
the individual existence, and the supreme felicity arising 
out of the appeasement of thirst (corresponding to the two 
imports of the Nirvana, viz., extinction and cooling down) 
the negative and positive bliss affirmed of the Nirvana do 
not exclude each other. On the other hand, the Nirvana 
is positive bliss because it is annihilation. This can be 
easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, from the 
teachings of the Buddha, etc. 


The, nature of the A/ rvl na : -'1 he Nirvana is one. It 
docs not admit of degree. It is, or it not, just as a ilamc, 
as much as it burns, is not extinguished. So the Nirvana 
could nut be more or less complete. It is without relation 
with what mav be other than itself. It receives nothing 
from some other cause. It is called the ,1 mtpddega - nirvana 
(Madhvamaka VrttL XXV). It is above all time and 
mace ’ There is no place where the Nirvana is. And yet 
the Nirvana is, and he who conducts his life properly, 
knows or realises it. It is like the fire: the lire is, and yet 
the fire is not in some part or position (Milinda Panho). 
The distinction between Parinirvana and Xirvana ts emotive 
and not logical, The Nirvana is the concept pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that calls into play the 
feelings of those who understand it. One can be Part turn - 
ria and can continue to act in the world (Madbyamaka- 
vrlti). Again, the Nirvana is put under different catego- 
ries bv the° Buddhistic teachers according to the different 
characters of the individuals that obtain it, viz. SamUthika 
(immediate) Nirvana, UHihe va dhamme (Nirvana in the 



nirvana, the nirvSna without attachment, is held by the 
Madhya mi ka and Yogaeara schools. The pratistha is the 
base or point of attachment for some object. The apralis- 
thita-nirvSna is an ultra-phenomenal state having an excep- 
tional diaraetor of transcendence. In it there is neither 
part ieularisa lion, nor nimitta and toe causal nexus, but 
there is the possession of knowledge without duality or 
polarity of subject and object, or without differentiation. 
(Paneakratna, VI J. In such a stale the common func- 
tion of the sexual becomes with the Buddhas a source of 
infinite virtues and the knowledge procured by the intellect 
is wholly free from erroneous ideas (Mahayana-sutralamkara 
of d s a tig a) . Having obtained their nirvana the T ay ins are 

in the Samsara, but do not suffer any injury from the 
contact with the world Jiodhiearyavatara of Santideva). 
Thus the apratisthita-nirvana and the .Samsara are not 
exclusive of each other. You' it is evident that ■ l he nirvana 
can be attain'd even in this very life. It is supreme felicity 
as it is extinction or freedom from passion, hatred, 
Karmaphala etc. The different orders of the nirvana are 
tsuilt by the different schools, just suiting the different 
temperaments of the individuals. The different classes of 
the nirvana are but the different steps towards the sublima- 
tion of the individual temperaments. The temperaments 
though they may be starved, cannot be destroyed altogether 
but sublimated or directed and uplifted towards a higher, 
healthier mental state. This temperamental purification is 
a stepping-stone to the next ultimate step, viz., the absolute 
nirvana. The difference between the absolute nirvana and 
the other froras of the nirvana is that the former excludes 
the Sarpsara while the later do not. 



damnation {Kitiiprakarana). Whatever may be the con- 
ception of the nirvana, whatever may be the ideal of bliss, 
millions of people put their faith ami hope in the salvation 
which Buddha held out to them. The perspective to enjoy 
4he profound peace consoled and tranquilised them. The 
Bhiksu attaches himself to nothing, as the sensations are 
perishable. Without having any attachment he fears nothing. 
Because he fears nothing, he has the nirvana (Majjhima- 
'Nikaya), Hence the nirvana consists in the liberation from 
the fear to die. So, through the nirvana is annihilation , 
U ts not death, but the abolition of death. It is immortality 
(Amrta). In Mahavagga we read: “Open the the door 
of the immortality „ ” In Sutta-Nipata we 

read--“With him who has left all attachment for name and 
form, there is no more infection through which he can fall 
a victim to the power of death.” The sage who, m realising 
the nirvana, has banished from his heart all fears, lives 
from the very moment in full securih (Yogaksema). The 
greatest terror or suffering of man is his fear of death, and 
the nirvana consists above all m liber it jug from the fear. 
If the mission of all great religions is to extirpate it, the 
Buddhism with its doctrine of the nirvana has not failed 
in this mission. As it is impossible to kill the fear of death 
by uprooting it, the Buddhism has tried to transform and 
Sublimate it by different methods, both subjective and 
objective, with its sterilizing principle of the nirvana. In 
Sutta-nipata and Majjhima-Nikaja it is said that a man in 
order to be free from the terror of death should consider 
the world 'under (he aspect of the empty. Tooling to any- 
thing, however sux>reme or sublime it may be, is to court 
the fear of death. In rejecting the idea of Ibe soul, one 
triumphs over death. The nirvana is one joy, intense and 
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something, it would have been impossible to escape from 
what is born etc. Thus the nirvana forms a separate 
system of reality by itself. 

The Nirvana as a different sy b le»i of reality : — But now 
the question is: how can we form an idea of, or define the 
nirvana, as all ideas and words are related to the disting- 
uishing characters ot things of the .Sanisara ^ In fact, the 
nirvana has no such characters. It is impossible to say 
what it is. Tt is a region in which there is neither earth, 
nor water, nor perception etc. In it there, is neither coming 
nor going, neither birth, nor death. It does not grow, has 
no point of support. In it there is neither Upadhi nor 
Upadana, neither Skandha nor S.unskura and Yijnana. It 
is like the Avidya of the Yedantms. All these negations are 
only for the Yijiiana, as the Yijnana knows only the 
phenomenal world. But it (Nina a) is an ultra phenomenal 
knowledge. “By the ultramundane knowledge I shall open 
to all creatures the gale of the blissful destiny of the nirvana 
0 s iksosamuccya of ^aniideva). This ultra-phenomenal 
knowledge has a definite value attached to it. For the 
Yegacara, the nirvana is a tiling religious par excellence. 
Asanga states a number of qualities that are not suppressed 
by the entry into the nirvana, such as sovereignty, aiwarya 
of the Boddbisaltva, the parmitta ( M ahay ana- Su tra iahkara 
of Asanga). If so much of Bharma remains intact in the 
nirvana, it can never be an absolute destruction in itself. 
In some respects it may resemble the vacuity, as both deny 
the phenomenon, (c.f. Madhyamikas and Yedantms). Yet it 
is the supreme reality, unique truth as opposed to the 
phenomena and Snmskaras which aie untruths. Again, the 
nirvana is the extinction of lihara and Piapahca. It is 
the supreme felicity because it is the extinction. But how 
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of the founder, and the method to realise it is more simple 
viz., purification of conduct, purging of intelligence and 
training of will. The second ideal, as it is more theosophic, 
is rooted in the doctrines of the Upanisads following as 
the eorrolaries of the doctrine of the Being, viz., imper- 
manence of all things, rebirths of painful existences, im- 
possibilities to escape from Karrmpluda, assertion of the 
possible cure and of a permanent bliss in the absolute jest. 
The method to realise this second ideal is more or less the 
intuitive one, viz., the method of meditation and illumination. 
So two under currents flow beneath the heart of the 
Buddhism. But they are made to flow towards the same 
end — the creation of the great man, Mahapurusa or Arliat 
(the deserving') who has the heart freed (Samjutta 
Xikaya). 

(6) The Buddhism has numerous points of contact 
with the Brahmanie speculation and other philosophical 
and religious systems of India. The end and the method 
are the same in all— the end being the pursuit of 
salvation by the annihilation of the limited and miserable 
existence, and the method being the introspective one 
described as a luminous appearance. The theory of the 
Jnana and the Samapatti are Yogic in its essential parts. 
The advance towards the Boddhi by the method of 
concentration with Snmadhi and Smut hi, with Prajita and 
Vipasyana, the advance towards the Boddhi by the method 
of ecstatic contemplation with the Karmdsth&ms , Bhyana 
and SamdpaM i are essentially Yogic in character. Even the 
conception of the Boddhi is partly Vedantic—the Boddhi 
the thought of which opens, blooms, expands, even in sleep 
and in which the Bhikui with his heart appeased finds 
himself everywhere and indentifies himself with everything. 
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' can acquire power and equilibrium of the mind and at last 
the ultimate truth If so much preparation and training 
are necessary for the attainment of the nirvana, the nir- 
vana cannot be a negative and empty thing. 

( d ) The attainment of the nirvana is thus solely made 
possible by the exertion of one’s own self to conquer the 
fear of death. The will is the beast of burden w ich carries 
the Bhiksu to his ultimate goal. But the ordinary man in 
his miserable and helpless condition, creates God in his own 
image. He casts his burden upon the Lord. His God is the 
repository of his highest hopes, the confident of his deepest 
troubles. Ills God is the God of justice, love and mercy. So 
God always stands for what is felt to be in the interests of 
troubled humanity. But the Buddha could see with his 
prophetic vision that man can never be freed from suffering 
or death by any km 1 of dependence whatsoever. His 
salvation ties in his own exertion- His ultimate end or 
nirvana is perfect freedom (even from God or soul). 
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“MUR AREST RT f Y AH PANTHAH” 

MURARI MIRRA’S DISTINCTIVE VIEWS ON CERTAIN 
TOPICS OF PC RVAMIMAMSA. 

Umesha Mishra , M.A., Kdvyatirlha, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University <>f Allahabad. 

sflrsrr ircimft gnmtuwt t 

sfageRg wgrr rt^rrw ftggrt wlmg*W: \\ 

1 . Introductory. 

“MurarestrtiyaC Pantha' 1 '’' — has become almost a pro- 
verb in Sanskrta and like the origin of so many other 
proverbs, its origin too is stiil hidden in the dark. We 
are not quite sure of the significance of this saying and 
also of the personage of whom it is said. Tiueiv speaking 
this name— Murar i — seems to have well nigh disappeared 
from the subsequent history of Indian Philosophical 
thought. But it appears from our study of Miraamsa and 
Nyaya-VaPesika that there lived a great Mimamsaka 
named Murari Mi Pa, who was a great author and not 
merely a dialectician and who held quite independent 
views on several topics of Purva-Mlmamsa. His views 
were so distinct and convincing that he was recognised 
as the founder of a third school of Purva-Mitnamsa, 
which was named as the school of Murari Mi ra. But it 
is a matter of great pity that his school, except for some 
books associated with his name, is practically extinct. 
All that we know of him and his views is from refer- 
ences and quotations in later literature. There are some 
published and some unpublished works which are attri- 
buted lo Murari Mikra, but, as will be clear from ihe 
following pages, they are from different pens, and although 
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We next come to the author of ^ uddkinibandha *. 
This author, who was also called Murari, was the son of 
Rudra barman, and the grandson of Ilarihara, and great- 
grandson of Jayadhara, who were the Chief Judges of 
the Court of Mithila-Kings Devasimha and Bhavasimha 
respectively, who ruled over Mithila during J 359 — 1402 
A. D. Hence this Murari, who cannot be identical with 
the first Murari should be placed somewhere about the 
first quarter of the 15th century A D. I, therefore, call 
him here as the second Murari. 

Then 1 come to the author of ^abhakarmimirnaya 1 2 3 * 5 6 , 
Istikalanirnaya? , Parvanirnaya *, PUrbhaktivyakhyj 5 on 
Hridatta's Piirhhakli and ^nlddhakat pa’lka on s ridatlo- 
padhyaya’s £ rdddlutkalpa b . These five works are from 
the same pen, as is clear from the verse 7 at the beginning 
of these books. This Murari belongs to a well-known 
family of Sodarapura in Mithila 8 . lie speaks of Rama* 
bhadra as his teacher, from whom he learnt all the 'dslras 
and of Ke'avn MPra, a well-known Mithila scholar of 
Smrli, under whom Murari MiA-a read all the Smrtis 9 . 


1. Vide J. A. S. R 1915, pp 417. 

2. The book is published from Benares Ed. by \[ M. Pararnesvara Jha. 

3. 4. It appears from the notices of Sans. Mss. in Aufrecht's Cat. Cat. PP. 
462 that this Moran Mi~.ru was the author of other work, also, such as 

Zstikalmirnaya and Pare .wrn-iya. 

5. Vide the catalogue of the Mss. of Mithila Vol I pp .’85. 

6. This Ms. is in the eollechou of Pandita Medhauatha Jha of Darbhanga, 
Mithila. 

7. The 

err eprq t 

SRtrstl ftlWtfb 5frcRT is common with all these works- 

8. Vide the coioph n of the Sitbhak armani r nay a. 

9. Vide supra footnote 5. 
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This second Murari cannot be identical with the 
ill main ‘■aka Murat i, with whose views the present paper 
deals; for in the ’■ hakarmanirnaya, Murari quotes a 
line from the commentary of Kuxainsrijaliprakaiana by 
Yardhamana; while this very Vardhamfma quotes the 
views of Murari Mi h a in the same bookh Hence these 
two Muraris cannot be identical. 

Now 1 come to th** author of 4. nf/aiva-nimkti . In the 
very beginning the author says that he is the follower of 
Kumarila. 2 In the text itself Murari refers to the Tanfra- 
rafna' 1 , a commentary on Tnpnkn, and >s astmdlptkd by 
karrhasarathi Mi ra 4 ; vidhirasayana , a work on Mimamsa 
by Appayadiksita 5 ; and lastly to Bhattadl pika of Khanda- 
deva. 6 There are several passages in this book which 
closely follow the corresponding portions of the Bhattadi- 
pikd and the Hhiuvnsdkan tnbha. Now Appayadiksita 
was born in ldS7 A. I). and died in 1053 A. D. ; 7 8 while 
Khandadeta. who eame in touch with Appayadlksita at 
Benares, may be put about the same time, that is in the 
middle of the 17th century A. D 3 Hence this Murari, the 
author of AyjaCva nirak(<\ must be later than these and 

1. Vide Subhakarrnahirnaya pp 49. 

2. Ms. with the writer of the present paper. 

3. This work is being edited by I)r Oan^anatha Jiia for Sarasvatibliavana , 

Benares. 

4. Ms. Pages 2<', 29, 30 etc. 

5. Ms. Page 30, where Murari Misra say., that in ‘rjp-j ' there is no pos- 

sibility of Itukhy trtha as the author of Vidht ra^aynna holds. Hence 
we should believe that there is a clear case of L iksan'i. Thus Mnrari 
criticises the view of Appayndiksita {oide Yidhuii&uyaHa pp. 148-349 
Chowish Ed ) 

6. Ms p. 45. 

7. Vine the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana studies Vo!, VI pp. 178, 

8. Ibid. pp. 17o and 184 



There is no ground to prove the identity of this Murtri 
with any of the previous ones. I think it is better to give 
him a separate place. 

Coming to the author of the commentary on Sapta'atl , 

1 cannot say anything, for I could not trace the Ms. in the 
manuscript collection of Bharatibhavana, Allahabad, in 
the catalogue of which I find it mentioned. 1 2 

Likewise, nothing can be said as regards the work 
Murdreriyam, except that Mr, Oppert mentions it in his 
catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. Vol. II that it is a work on 
Tarka by Murari Mi'ra. 3 4 Similarly, Rev. William Taylor 
notices a work of Murari Misra, named &abdarthamaiijusd- 
praka 'ika which is a kind of lexicon of words dealing with 
Svarga, Narttlt » and Pdtula. 3 Nothing more can be said as 
regards these. Likewise, in Aufreehts Cat. Cat, pp* 462, 
we find that there was a Muitiri Mi ra (he son of Veda 
Misra and grandson of Vi'varupa Dlk.uta, who wrote a 
Bhasya on the PSraskai agrh yasidra. About him too we 
cannot say anything at present. 

Coming to the TripadlniUnayanam * we find that it is 
a work on dlhuani&a , being an independent treatise ou the 
Adhikaranas of the Jainnniya Sutras, Adhydya I, Padm 

2 to 4. This work, which is associated with the name 
of Murari Mmra, a Mahamahopadhyaya, seems to be a 
very old work. The manuscript with me is dated Sain vat 
1644, that is 1587° A. D. Nearly all the references made 


1. Catalogue of Books, Bharatibbavau, Allahabad, 11*18, pp. 42, No. 47 

under Pnrana. 

2. Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. of Southern India by Oppert. 

3. Catalogue Ruisonne of Oriental Mss. Vol. II in Govt Library, Madras, 

b.v Rev. W. Taylor, pp. 129 No 7. 

4. Vide Colophon- ‘fRT 

a. want. \ 
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rya 1 2 . Jayaratua, in his Nyay&mla, says that there lived an 
author named Oandra, who was the follower of Prabhakara 3 4 , 
There is a work of this Candra on MTmamsa, in the 
Nepal Raj Library. Nothing is known of Bhariga and 
Nandana as yet. About Crikara we know that Gange>a 
in his Tattvaemtamani quotes his view*. His earliest 
reference is found in the Mitaksdr# 1 , a commentary on 
Y djfiavlkyasmrti. The date of Mitakmrd is about the 
11th century A. D. 5 6 

There being no other reference in the book which 
can throw any more hyht on the subject, I think on the 
basis of these faets, we cannot place Murari Mi^ra, the 
author of Tripadiniti- noya uam, before tfie llfh century 
A'. I). The lower limit must be at least 1587 A- D. which 
is the date of the transcription of the Ms. with us. 

Then, I come to the Ehada'ady&dliikarana which is 
also attributed to MahamahopSdhyaya Murari Mi>ra. 
This is a Bmall independent work dealing with the 
Tanir&vapa definition, which forms part of the first 
AdJiydya of the Jaiminiya-SfUra. It also refers to 
Vivarana and Panjika . There is no other reference in 
the book except that of a commentator on Sahara's 
Bhasya who has been quoted there. The style and manner 
of writing quite independently on Adhikaranas on the 

1. ‘*UPiraf Krtyarntnakara pp. 82. BibL Ed. 1882 

2. Ms. Fab 73a-73b. 

3. Tattvacintamani, Sabdak hands, pp. 569. This Srikara should bo disting- 
uished from the author of Vynkhyamrta, a commentary on Amuraknm, who 
lived during the reign of the Maitbila King Rnm&simha, great grand -son of 
the famous Nanyadwa of the Karnate-dynasty. Tlic date of Raraasimha is 
about 1390 A. D. Fide J. A S. B. 1915 pp. 113-414. This Srikara was a 
Maitbila. 

4. Mitfiksara, Vyavaharodhyaya pp 209 and 229. Bombay Ed. 1882. 

5- A history of Sanskrit literature by A. A. Macdonel! p. 429. 

6. This small treatise has been edited by the writer of this paper in the 
Annal s of the Bhandsrkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1829. 
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speaks of his views in his Nyfujasiddh aniamala, a comment- 
ary on Gautamastltras. Bhagiratha 7'hakkura, also, while 
commenting upon Vardhamana’s N y&yakmumanjali- 
pra Haranaprah as a, mentions his views in his Fivrti, 1 Later 
subsequent writers also have not altogether forgot ton 
his name* 


His views are so 
independent that 
ite rosy be called 
to be an exponent 
of the third school 
of Purvamiraamsa 


As far as out- present knowledge extends, 
on the basis o f these references, it can, with 
some confidenee, be said that Murari Atisra 
had quite an independent view on various 
problems of Indian thought, specially, of 
the Pfirvnrnimamsa school. His views, as 
will lie clear from the following pages, on 
certain vital points of the school, are so 
different from the views heid by Kumarila 
and Prabhakara that one would like to call 
him aS the founder of the third school of 
thought under Purvamimamsfi. This is not 
a new suggestion, for it was recognised as 
such long before, as is clear from an old 
saying: Murareslrtiyah Pant hah, which 
means that the upholder of the third line of 
thought is Murari; Kumarila and Prabba- 
kara being the upholders of the first and the 
second line of thought respectively. 


1. Ftcte Fas, 1. pp. 62-6± chowk Ben. Ed. 
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strtiyah pant It ah and who is often referred to by Vardha- 
manopadhyaya. 

If this assumption be taken to be valid, an approximate 
date of this scholar can be fixed. We have seen above that 
the upper limit of the date of the author of the Trip&df, 
should be about the 11th cen. A. D. Now having eonfi* 
deuce in this identity, we can also fix the lower limit of 
the date of this scholar to be about the 13th cen. A. D. ; for 
Gaiigesopadhyava and his son Vardhamana, who cannot be 
later than the 13th cen. A. D. 1 refer to his views in their 
works. 2 Thus our Mlrnamsaka should have flourished 
at least in the 12th cen. A. D. 

There is another proof to place him in the 12th cen. 
A. D. Sayana Madhava, who died in 1387 A. D. 3 has 
referred to a Murari Mi-u'a, a Mimamsaka, in his Sarikse~ 
pasankarajaya. 4 And this most likely is this very Murari. 
Hence his date is about the 12tfy cen. A. D. 

Having thus arrived at certain conclusions about the 
dates of these several Muraris, we can put them now in 
choronological order. Thus the author of Anarghardghava 
is Murari I ; that of Tripadl and Ekadakldyadhikarana is 
Murari II; that of Xuddhiuibandha , &nbh akarmantrnaya 
etc. is Murari III; that of Aiigatvanirakti is Murari IV; 
and that of Praya,«ciitamanohara is Murari V. About 
others we cannot say anything at present. 

1. Vide the Princess of Wales’ Sarasvatibhavana Studies Vol. III. pp. 133. 

2- (i) ‘ ” (Tattvacintnmani, Pratyaksa, pp. 196 Bibl. 

Ed.)— Aloka on Ibid. Ms. belonging to the Sarasvatrbhavana, 
Benares-, Pol. 25b 5 . 

(«> “qommmtn (Ibid pp. 20S ; ibid Pci. 54a\ 

it. Me cdo cell's History of Sanskrit Literature, pp, 275. 

4. Aufrecht's Cat-Cat. pp- 258b. Although this is a fanciful story book 
about Sankaraearya yet here I am not concerned with the truth of the 
story. My only- aim is to show that Murari was a well-known scholar 
even in the 14th cen. A. D., when Madhava lived. 
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denotative of time, are an indefinite 
support of ghata. 

4. Prade$avi*e$a: Which means ‘an in- 
definite support in the form of space’ 
as C H?% «kj’ etc., where 

the words— etc., stand 
as an indefinite spatial support of 
ghata. 


This makes it clear that according to 
Murari Mi-ra, truly speaking, there is only 
one real enlity-Brahman , who is beyond the 
limits of time aud space. The other four 
categories, which represent substance and 
attribute, are accepted as far as this unreal 
( aparamartha ) world is concerned. This is 
exactly what the Advaitavedanta teaches. 
Hence it can be said that the two schools are 
identical in this respect. 


This fact lends 
a support to a be- 
lief that the mm 
of the two schools 
was originally the 
same. ’• his is sup- 
ported by Kuma- 
riia, who says 
that the real nature 
uf the Atman is to 
be realised from 
the study of Ve- 
danta. Ruc-pati 
Thakkura also sup- 
porta it. 


.Now this fact lends a support to a belief 
that the final aim of Pdrvamlm&rnsa was 
also originally the same with the Advaitave- 
ddnta. It may be pointed out here that 
Kumarila also supports this view in his 
V&rtika, where it is said that the final aim, 
that is, the realisation of the nature of the 
Atman, is to be found in the Vedanta-, 1 and 
thereby Kuniarii gives an advice to his read* 
ers indirectly that they should not think 


*rNr. mfo II 

Slokavarttika, pp. 737—728, chowk. Hem Ed. 
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nition is produced in the form of 'wk ’six' 
( Vya vasay ii t makajft ana) after the Nirvi- 
kalpakajntiM of the same; (fe) then there is 
the recognition (A tin vya vasfiya ) of the same 
and is expressed in the form of a judgment 
4 1 possess the knowledge of a gbaia’j ( e ) 
then follows the remembrance of the two 
possibilities PramCntya and Apramanya, (d) 
then a doubt (SaytZaya) as to whether the 
j ft ana is valid or not. comes up; (e) and 
lastly, after the perception of the distinguish- 
ing feature (vise. a) the valid is recog- 
nised in the form of 5 ^ ?tw jwt. 
fPTRRira; it that is, this piece of cognition 
is valid, as it leads to an effective effort, 
like another piece of cognition*. This is bow 
n Naiyayika proves the validity of a cogni- 
tion. 


The views of the 
Mimauwakus ate 
eteasoi u#td ©t three 
heads : — Prabbrak 
ara school, Kuma- 
rila school and 
Umeri «chml- r aad 
these are here 
sejperately dealt 


2. Coming to the Mimamsakas, on the 
other hand, we find they have got their 
independent views about this problem which 
may be classed under three different heads 
attributed to the three distinguished expo- 
nents of the theory : — 


Prabbakara, Kmnarila and JVfurari. 
(a) Prabhakara school: According to Prabha- 
kara after the sense-organ-and-objeet-eon- 
tact a Savikalpakajndna is produced which 
is afterwards expressed in the form of a 
judgment which includes an object of jft&m 


i. Vi^o Tarkamrte, of .H;. adieu, PO 1*5 <V„ Ed. 
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(c) I hr Ml' K! it 
Hi. Stool. According 
to this school jnana 
is an object of 
Mona til ‘i iimtj/a 
Isa, and vnKditv of 
a jnana h> known 
through tlio o i - 1 , 
i/ov'i «u/it of that 
jnana. 


pressed in the 1‘ortn ‘ m , ®S* 

wrcwaFwro ’ and along with this inference 
the validity of that inferred jnana is also 
arrived at. 1 Thus it is clear that Kumarila 
has not to depend upon the effectiveness of 
the effort to prove the validity of the jnana. 
That is, the validity is not arrived at through 
some external element-paratam 

(<*; Now coming to the last exponent of 
the thorny, we tind that the School of Murari 
Misra holds that after the sense-organ-ami* 
object ('(intact a jnCmn is produced, which 
is expressed in the form of a judgment m 
uz:’ after which comes the recognition {an- 
uvifavanaija) of the same jslana, in the form 
of a judgment ‘I possess the knowlegde of 
the ghaia.' This very anuvyavasdya gives us 
the validity of the in ana expressed in 
the form of a judgment — bsnj m ’ 2 Here 
also for the validity of the first jnana 
Murari Mi-ra does not depend upon any 
other external source but upon the second 
jfidm itsedf. Thus it is also called a process 
of svatah pram&nyavada. 


The difference Now we find that the line of thought 
wfMwwfMd'that adopted by Murari Miyra closely resembles 
of Ny«ya is ex that of the Nyava-vai 'esika. But there is 
pJwned ’ a difference between their views. In the 

case of Nyaya-vaBesika vve have seen above 
that there is a doubt regarding the validity 


l. Vide Tarkanirta pp !6 

2 Jaj adeva Misin V Uoka f>n Pr&lrnksa Ms. Fo) J4e-~]5ti Tark&mrta. j»p. Id; 
Rha;-karodajR on Niinkantlil on Tarkadipika ni Amuro flbatta, pp 15-i, 1’ojrtb. Ed.; 
Janakinstbs s Xj’a.'Sii Idbaiilamanjnrj, j>p. “ill- 'H\ 
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A close staJy of 
the three \ lew s 
shows that it is the 
view of Ptabhakara 
only vpblcli deserves 
to he called «v <■ 
lahpram<in>/n%a In, 
Where the word 
x rat ah is useil in 
* ts true seasv. 


Accor liu'to Ku 
marila the in-‘ru- 
meut which pro- 
duces juaua does 
not prove the vali- 
dity of that jnana- 
Hence lie does nut 
deserve to bo called 
an upholder of the 
theory of ivatr.h- 
l>ramftii>ia in the 
true sense at the 
term. Although t'ue 
relative xvataxtva 
of this theory can • 
not be denied, yet 
it is mure or less a 
Pa > Utah pr<u M«nya- 
vart'i. 


on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
validity is arrived at through the jnana 
(oniiv yarasdyaj — the Mdnasika — of the first 
jnana-vyavasaya, 1 

The analysis of the views of the three 
schools given above shows that truly speaking 
it is the view of Prabbcikara only which 
deserves the name of Svatah framanyavada , 
according to whom the validity is known 
through the very instruments (svatah, that 
is, svajrnintijunaka&rimagrUah) which pro- 
duces the jnana, in the true sense of the 
term. . 

According to Kumarila, it is not directly 
through the jnana or the jnana of the first 
jnana that the validity is cognised. Hence, 
the true implication of the word ‘svatah* is 
not possible here. Here thojndm is produced 
through the sense-organ-and object-contact, 
as usual, although we are not aware of the 
jftana before the establishment of the validity 
of that jnana through the pratyaksa of the 
jnatata. We should not forget here that 
according to Kumarila jfiana is supersensuous 
and it is through the jnatata produced by the 
very jnana and which is sensuous, that the 
existence of the cause of the jnatata, namely, 
the jMna , is inferred. In other words, the 
jnana is produced by one kind of instrument 
while the validity is cognised by another 
kind of instrument of right knowledge. Hence 


1. Ibid, 
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direct pupil of Raghunatha Hiromani, in his, 
Rahasya on Tat t varintamni' 1 


In the case of 
the Theory of Error 
Murari. sides with 
Kumarila and holds 
that it is as 
am/athai hgaii. 


4 The Theory of Error. 

Next we pass on to the Theory of Error 
( Bkrnma ). Murari Misra, like Kumarila, 
holds that it is an Anyalhdkhyati 2 . Accord- 
ing to which, in the words of Pak^adhara 
Misra 3 - *the knowledge of ghatatva as a 
prakora is possible even when ghnfa as a 
visesya is not present, although 
Sk*’ cannot be the which is only 

possible when there is an sp ? 5 ? 4 which is not 
possible in the present ease, as the is 
absent.' 

5. Causality. 


I’rabhaUare ’» view 
on causality. 


As to the question of Causality also we 
find that Murari MKra differs from the 
usually recognised views of the schools of 
Mimanisa and Nyaya-Y aisesika. The view 
of the Mimanisa school, as expounded by 
Prabhakara, is that the particular kind of 
safcfi, inherent in the cause, produces the 
particular kiud of effect' ; as for instance 
the particular kind of sakti, favourable to 
daha (burning), present in the fire, produces 
the burning sensation. 


1. ‘to; — 1 \ gr* \ 'Ucr :— \ 

— Balmy.n of Mathura nn*lm on Tattvaeintninaoi, PP. 1”', Bibl. E, 

2. Alota M». Pol, 17a. 

3. Ibid Pol. Ida. 

i. ’3P5f3jf5Hjg j| Vide Alofca Ms. Fol. 16a 

5 . ri%ie Prabha a Com. on Nrayamoktavatl, pp. 51, Mylitpore Ed* 
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{ekavijaklika}, will no longer he the cause; 
for according to the view of Murari, the 
eause of sound should be the A A 'ala which is 
characterised by the moments of the time 
of its existence and which is other than 
the Aka a which is praiibaddhu , that is, along 
with the obstacle. But as there is only one 
A ftdsa, how can we have one altnbuteless 
AkaSn and another pariibaddha Akasa ? To 
this, Murari gives an answer that we should 
take a particular drum, which is character- 
ised by the absence of the prafibandhaka, 
to be the cause of the particular sound. As 
there are several drums, for instance, there 
will be no difficulty to find out a particular 
drum, which will be different from the praii- 
baddha drum. It is also clear from this 
that Murari may not accept hkti'a to be the 
<wma i ‘dyi-bd ra m (material cause) of sound 1 . 

6. — Theory of Knowledge. 

It is clear that Kumarila does not accept 
the Pruiyaksatva of Jndna. According to 
him Jndna is cognised through Artb&pali. 
It is only a dharnm of Jndna — named, 
Jndiatd which is an object of direct percep- 
tion. 

1. v sfhwwww wot n fi vw-, 1%^ 

aft wOTarsp^t^ sotsuri, i 

iiOTtlsr Vftrdhamafla ’? Prakasft cm Kcsutasojali pr&karaaa, pp, 

114, Bihl. E<P, aftd on Nyayalilavati Fas. I. pp. 02 64. ehowk. Ed; also Tide 
Bhagiratha Thakknra ’» Com. on the latter. 




All the Muraris 
examined with a 
view to find o«t the 
subject of the 
p»oi?erb. 


These are some of the distinctive views 
attributed to Murari Afi^ra From the* 
study of the work of Murari I we cannot say 
anything regarding the identity of this 
Alurari with Murari I. Of Murari II we 
have seen above that he lived about 
1499 A. D-, lienee there should not be any 
doubt that Murari the Mimanisaka must be a 
different personage; as ATirdfaamana the son 
of Ganges, who refers to the views of 
Alurari, the }Jlmd>nsakn > has been quoted by 
Afumi II. Murari III, who lived about the 
18th century cannot claim to be the same as 
Alurari the Alimamsaka. Alurari IV, like 
olheis, does not show any ground for 
identity. Of Alurari V, I am not quite sure. 
But as the author refers to old works and 
writers in his works and holds very strong 
views in Alimamsa, I am inclined to assume 
that perhaps Alurari V had written, as 
already indicated above, a running com- 
mentary on Mimamsa-Sfitras of which the two 
works, noticed above, are the available parts; 
and that he is perhaps the same as Alurari 
the Alimamsaka, of whom is said — 
* Mnrarrstrtlyah panihah’. At any rate we 
-must give a separate independent position to 
this Alurari whose 'view's have been given 
above Hence, if in course of time we find 
some conclusive proofs to confirm this 
presupposition, we would eall him same as 
Alurari V and if not, we would add one more 
Alurari to our list. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATMAN AND ANATMAN. 

Vidhnshehharn BhaUacharya Principal , Vidyabhavana , 

Y i'labh&i all. 

Iri the domain of Indian philosophical thought there 
are two diametrcially opposite views, one holding the 
existence and the other non-existence of atman * soul 
Aild het‘6, I think, mainly lies the difference between the 
orthodox or Brahmanie and the Buddhist philosophers, 
the whole system of their philosophy being based on atmnn 
and non-ahn&n respectively, ft is not the object of the 
present paper to discuss the arguments advanced by them 
either in support or in lei'utation of fitman . It is a fact 
and let us take it as such that the centre of all thoughts in 
the philosophical systems of the Brahmins or the other 
Almavddins is avowedly atman , while it is emphatically 
denied by the Buddhist philosophers. Now, the question 
before us is ; why did they admit or deny diman l It is 
quite clear that they started from different points in 
their march. But at what destination did they arrive? 
Bid they ever meet together? Bet ue make here an 
attempt to find out an answer to this question. 

It dm be seen that philosophical thoughts began to 
grow on the fundamental conception of Self, atman . The 
first seer or philosopher was preoccupied with consciousness 
Of Self, dtman. 

It is asserted by some of our Indian philosophers that 
he who knows the One knows all ; he who knows alt, kno^s 
the One. Knowledge is possible in two ways, knowing all by 
knowing the One, and knowing the One by knowing ail. 
There is no doubt that it is more convenient to know the 
rhany by knowing the One. For the many are quahtitively 



statement, but which, as we shall see, comes to the same 
termination. 

For man the foremost of all desires is the desire for- 
his eternal existence or immortality. His prayer heard 
in the words of a seer, 4i Lead me from death to immor- 
tality’. t his desire for immortality has found expression 
among others in the following words uttered by Afaitreyl 
to her husband, Yainavalk>a: What should L do with that 
by which 1 cannot become immortal " In these was 
implied a question: How can a man who is evidently 
mortal become immortal i The answer naturally occurs to 
us that though our earthly existence cannot be prolonged 
for ever it may not be impossible for us to win immortality 
after our physical death. At first man imagined that in 
paradise he might retain some kind of body which would 
be everlasting. But this did not satisfy his reason and at 
last he came to realize that death could overcome only 
one’s physical body, but it had nothing to do with one’s 
Self. He said that it is the body that dies when it is 
deserted by the Self LTlva), the Self does not die\ . By 
every possible means besought that Self, realized it, and 
then had complete satisfaction. It has been said that a 
man in this state of satisfaclio 1 has his sole desire for the 
Self, his activity in the Self, his union with the Self, and 
his enjoyment in it\ 

Some of the early thinkers (Buddhists) however, 
started from a different point of view. Naturally their 

1. (Mrii/'tr m trnrlum ii'imu’/n ' . lit. Up. T. 5. 2s. Simitar expression of the 
conception of immortality abna.nl in the Yedie Jl'erstute, spodally in the 
Upanisiidi" texts. 

2. YtH'ihim na nrl i y/am k% n nh<uu tena kitripi.n. Op fit. II, 4. 3, 

3. JuJ i p eta in vnva kited- 1 m mnyile nt jico mntj ite. Oh Up. VT. II. 3. 

4 Atm'iratir ntmalrrd atmamitknnn ntmanandth. Oh. Up. VII. 25, 




lust, ' all meaning nirvana which is the same as amrta 
1 immortality, ’ and as such is the sole object of life. And 
this is to be realised. But how? Evidently by rooting 
out the cause of kdma itself. And what this cause is we 
shall see presently as we proceed. 

That kdma is in the beginning of all, that it produces 
evil, causing various sufferings, and that naiskdmya * free- 
dom from desire ’ leads to nirvana or dmrla * immortality ' 
is a view accepted also by the Brahmanic or orthodox 
teachers as their literature from the Vedas downwards 
deals with the different means of attaining naiskdmya . 
Bet us here quote from the Rgveda the following passage 
(X. 129. 3) every word of which is full of significance: 
“ In the beginning there was kdma ‘ desire ’ which was 
the first seed of mind. Sages seeking in (their,) hearts 
with wisdom found out the bond of the existent in the 
non-existent 

The seers say ; 

“ When all desires which are in his heart cease com- 
pletely, then does the mortal become immortal, then here " 
he realizes Brahman 1 ”. 


1 kamas tad agre samacartatdhi 
manaso retah prathamnm yad ant. 
sato bmdhitm aaati ntr avindan 
hrdt pratisya kavayo manisa 

One may read with this the following from the Atharvaveda, III. 29. 7: 

.. . Ka idam kosma gdat 
kamah kamayadat 
kamo data kamah praUgrahita 
kamah samudram a vivesa 
Wfco hath given this to whom* 

Kama hath given unto Kama; 

Kama is giver, Kama recipient. 

Kama entered into the Ocean. 

The last line means, according to Sayana, that Kama is jost like an ocean, 
as it has no end. “ Samudra iva hi kamah. naiva hi kamasyantosti”. 
Taittiriya Brnhmana II, I, 2. 5. G. 

2. In this very life. 

3. Ywda starve pramucyante 
Kama ye' sya hrdi sthttah 
at ha marlyo, mrto bhavaty 
atra brdhma samasnute 

Br. Dp. IV4. 7 Kath Up 6. 14 


Yattra and &aeitetas in the beginning of the Kathopani^ad, 
The great poet Kalidasa depicted the same thing in his 
Kumarammbhava showing that until kanm - the 
embodiment of desire’ had been burnt and reduced to 
ashes Parvatl could not realise the joy of attaining Hiva, 
!he personification of the highest bliss, the conqueror of death 
C mrtyufipi-ya). The real and happy union of ^akuntala 
with Busyanta in the 4 bhijnan asak mi fa la was in the last 
act of the work, in the hermitage of the sage Marica when 
the hearts of them were completely free from Mma. 

Now, is there any possibility of getting rid of this 
desire in a world where our mind is overwhelmingly attract- 
ed by multifarious objects that are before us? Certainly 
there is a way and it is two-fold, s objective and objective. 
We shall deal with the former after we have discussed the 
latter. The objective way is various according to the 
variety of different schools of thought as we shall see 
presently. It is a truism to say that our mind turns back 
from an undesirable object or from all that leads to it. 
Man' naturally desires a state of non-suffering or eternal 
bliss as well as its process of attainment which in itself may 
not bo agreeable. That worldly things are not permanent is 
evident. Taking their stand on this point the Indian 
philosophers, Buddhists and non- Buddhists alike, 
emphatically asserted that objects round us are of no worth 
to those persons who are desirous of having eternal 
happiness or complete cessation of sufferings. For nothing 
permanent comes out from what is not permanent. 

Now, when man deeply meditates upon the nature of 
imperrnanency ( mityabMvana ) of the things, his attachment 
to them naturally weakens and his mind is gradually freed 
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from interested motives advising us to st ick only to indis- 
pensable and occasional ( nitya and naimittika ) ceremonies. 
Tantravadins would, however, suggest to us quite a different 
way saying that it is with desire ( r&ga ) itself that the wise 
can remove desire. They tell us 1 : 

Just as one takes out water from the ear with the 
water itself, or a thorn with a thorn itself, so (he wise re- 
move desire with desire itself. Just as a washerman makes 
a cloth clean by removing its dirt with some dirty matter, 
so a wise man makes himself pure only with what is impure. 
Or as a looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with dust, 
just so things which are offensive are for the annihilation 
of offence when enjoyed by the wise. A lump of iron when 
thrown into the water surely goes down, but when it is 
turned into a vessel not only does it float on the water but 
enables others to do so. In the same way when the mind is 


1, This theory is propounded in n work celled Cittamsuddhiprakarana the 
title being ascertained from a quotation in the Subhasitusumgruha. C. Beodati, 
1905, p. 37. It is attributed to Aryadeva. The Sanskrit text i-, published by 
Pandit Harprnsad Shastri, though not critically in J.t SB, l»9d No-2, pp. 175. 
There is a Tibetan translation of this book (Tanjur, Jig XXX 111. 'J) It is named 
here Cilt ■varauavitodhunam f'rakaranam ( sems kw sgri pa rn.im par sbyon 
ba aes bya babirab tu byed pa). A critical edition of tbe work is undertaken in 
the Visvabharati. Tbe foltoiog is culled from it; 

kamaj jutam jalenaivu kantakeuavea leant ah. im 1 
ragenutva tatha ragam uddharanlt munistnan 1] 37 
yothavva rajako oast raw male run v a tu nirmatam 1 
kurt/ad vidvamstuthat manam malen gum tu nirmalam II 3 S 
yatha bhavati samsitddho rajonirghr.>ta-clarpanah I 


sent as tu tatha vijnair doso dosavinasanah II 3 y 

lauhapindo jale ksipto majjuty tv i tu kevalam 1 
patrikrtam tad evanyam tarayct tarati svuyam II 40 

todvat patrikrtam cittern >rajnupoyacidhanatah I 
bhunjano mueyate kamam moCayaty aparan a pi 41 

dutVtjnaih sevtlah kamah karno bhavati baadhanam i 
sa eva sevito vijnaih karno moksapra-adhakah il 43 

yathaiva vtdhivad bhuktam vtsam a g y amrlayate 1 
durbhutam ghrtapupadi balaiiam tu vixayate It 43 

ghrtum ca madhusainyuklum samara:- am otsatam vr.tjet I 
tad eva vtdhivad bhuktam utkrstam tu rusayanam 11 50 


rasasprstam yatha tamram nirdosam kuncanam bln vet I 
jnanavidas tatha sumyak klesah katyanakarukah 11 



away. .What should he have feared? Verily fear arises 
from a second only (“ dvilxyad vai bhayarn bhavati ”). 

Just so when a man thoroughly realizes that there is 
nothing excepting his self ( dtman ), the nature of which has 
been described above, what can he desire? There is abso- 
lutely no object of his desire. So we are told (Br Up IV, 
4. V £) : “If a man understands the self (ariupm) saying, ‘I anj 
He’ ( [n yam >ismi) what could he wish or desire for the sake of 
which he should pursue the body / ” J It is further said (Is a. 
Up 6. 7,): “When he beholds all things in the self and 
the self in all beings; and thus understands that all beings 
are nothing but the self, be is free not -only from desire but 
also from all sorts of sorrows and troubles. M 

Let us now take up the subjective way suggested by 
the Andfcmavodins. They say that the source of desire 
which is the root cause of miseries is one's noion of “I ” and 
“mine” akahkdra and mamaka.ru or in other words, ‘self’ 
(dtnian) and ‘that which belongs to the self' ( dhniya ), 
This view of uhanknra and mamakara, or d'man and 
Qimiya is called sntkdyadrsii s which in short means thebe- 


1 atmanam ccd Vijanvtad tvjam asvuti puritS'ih 1 
him iech in leu* no kitm ya ••nriram duusancarct II 
2. The term a .Xkuyadrsii, Pali *ahkaya<x>iittfn, is explained variously 
according to the different derivations of > at kayo . Mainly the following two 
derivations are possible !l) aal-k >ya a: d (2) svak-iya. With regard to the first 

(1) sat-kaya, sal may be derived from the roots, (a) y' ,, s ‘to b meaning ‘exist- 
tmg 1 , ftnd (6) V nn,J ‘ to perish* meaning * perishing*. The latter is tupportod by 
both Tibetan Ihjiff) and Chinese [horn). The liberal meaning, in the first case, 
of the satkayadrsti is ' the view' (of atman and atmiya) on the existing body 
(or collections, sicatuikas ) ; and in the second, 'the view* of (atman and aimtya 1 ob 
the perishing body ( or collections, skaudhas), As regards the second derivation, 

(2) sva-kaya, if is suggested by Childers and others that Skt- teal-ay a becomes in 
Pali first sal >yn and then mthkiyo the k being rednpljeated just as from anudayn 
we have anudlaya in Pali. According to Prof- Walleser the derivation ia 
sjad-kuya (from which Pali snkkaya) svmt being for sva. Cf. tend, mad (to 
which pad, tad, anayad, etc. may also be added). In support of this view, as 
pointed oat by Prof. Walleser, cf. also Kaihavatthu, PTS, p W. anuppatta - 
aadatthn with annpraplasi>ak>irthah in the A&taauhas ika-} rajmparamita Bib. 
Ind. p 3: Mahavyutpittu Bib Bad. 4-8-12; Sat isuhi/trika prajnapuramita, Bib. 
Ind. p. 21 [n favour of svakayc see Nagarjuna’s Madi-yamakakarilta Bib, 
Bud. XX III. 5, in which the word svakpyadrati ia used and Candr <kirli explains 
it thu-; bvakaye dratth svnkayadrstir almatmiyadraUk, Therefore the meaning 
is ‘ the belief of ‘ I ’ and * mine ' on one’s own hidy or akandhae. For farther 
details see ZDMQ, vol. 64, o. 5HIS, and Poussin's Abhulkarma ko sa with his dotes 
on V. 7; “Belief in * I * and ‘ mine ’ (atmatmiyagr i ha), this is the aatkm idrtitihy , 
eat because it perishes, kttya accumulation, multiplicity. SafUaya, that Is to say, 
accumulation of perishing things, that is to say, five u padana-skandkae.” 
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■believing what is not (liman * as dtman (atmamoha) 1 . If 
one realh- knows that there is dtman , one’s ahankdra can 
in no way disappear and consequently stiffening cannot 
cease. For when there is the cause there is the effect. 
When a man sees that there is an dtman, he inden titles his 
body with it saying 4 it is i ’ and there arises his lasting 
love for it. From this lo\ e he feels thirst for comforts and 
the thirst prevents him from realizing their deficiency. 
And he imagines the thing that he desires to be good and 
loves to think that ‘it is mine,' and adopts means for its 
attainment. When there is the notion of the self there 
arises also the notion of I he other than the self and owing 
to the division of the self and the other than the self there 
spring the notions of attachment and hatred; and being 
firmly related to these two all evils arise 2 . It is this for 
which yogins deny the existence of self . 3 

According to these Anatmavadins, it is not a n ( r 
surmise that there cannot be an dtman, as accepted by the 
Tirihikas or the non-Buddhist, teachers, but it is a fact as 
there are strong grounds for it . 4 

Thus when the notion of dtman disappears necessarily 
that of dlmlya also disappears, as the parts of a chariot are 

1. duhkh&hetur ohaiihara atmamohat tn vardhatr . 

BodhUaryuv'.a.a'-n IS 7ft. 

2. vaft pasyety ntmanam t(U,yahnm iii .sasvuta tnckah 1 

snrhal svhhcait Irsgaii trsnn dose msU'rasi unite 1? 

(mnadarsi patitrsan menu ft talmrlhonavi vyadatto 1 
tenatmahWnivexo y fleet (emit tn x<tmsn.*ah l 
atmtim titi pflrtisnmjn/i snttperu vib! flget pariprabadvesau 1 
ari'ii/oh samvraUl'nldb/ih uirve Aovth praiayaaU 1) 

Quoted ns of \ caryapsda (Nagarjnna) in the B odhicaryayat&ra 
pannla. Rib. Ind. p. 492 a* well as in the Commentary by Gunarntna 
on the Saddn rsaeomm uccnya, Bib. InA. p, 192. 

3 . SatVayaArstiprabhavon as t am 

Iclenams ca dosams rn ,7 htya t ipasyan 1 
atmanam asya pisayam ra buddhva 
yogi haraty atmamsedhatuosya 11 

5/ ndhnamaUivatnra, VI. 120, quoted in the 
. 1 / iidhpamoloyrtii, p. 340 . 

4. As said before these grounds are not stated here on account of prol ixity . The 
reader may, however, be referred among others to the Madhyamafcavrtti, XXYIIt, , 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF BHAVAPRADIPIKA- AN OLD 
AND UNPUBLISHED PRACINA TIKA ON SRI 
MADHVACARYA’S GITA BHASYA. 

D. Srimvmachar, M.A., Assi. Professor of Sanskrit , 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore University, Mysore . 

In the course of ray search for “Praclna Tika” in 
several places, especially in Udipi, Kumhhakonam and 
Mysore Province, L recently came across in the Mysore 
Oriental Library an old palm-leaf manuscript work which 
is styled “Bhavapradipika”. After a careful study of the 
work, I found it to be of very great service to students of 
Dvaita Vedanta. I therefore proceed to review this work 
before I speak of the other Praclna Tika Works. 

Description of the Manuscript : 

This manuscript is written in Nagari characters of a 
very old and peculiar type- The manuscript contains many 
mistakes, perhaps due to the negligence or incapacity of 
the copyist. • It is generally persons of a very little under- 
standing that are employed to copy manuscripts and it 
seems to be particularly so in this case. Fortunately the 
letters are clear and the palm-leaves are well preserved. 
As the Nagarl characters employed in this manuscript are 
of a very peculiar type, it can be deciphered only by 
persons of very great experience in reading Nagari charac- 
ters. I therefore found very great difficulty in getting 
this manuscript read for copying it in Devanagarl 
characters. The manuscript contains thirty-three long 
palm-leaves written on both sides. 1 . Each side of each 
leaf generally contains ten or eleven lines 3 . The 
characters in the first twenty-tire leaves are very small 


1. The first and the twenty -seventh leaves contain writing only on one aide. 

2. Leaves from 2(5 to 33 contain only Sot 9 lines on each side. 
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The author devotes about a fourth pail of his work to 
the second chapter. It is in this chapter that the author 
clearly points out and ably maintains the difference bet- 
ween (t) the soul a nc^ the material sheaths, (i7) the univer- 
sal soul and the individual soul, and establishes the tenets 
of Dvaita Vedanta refuting the views of the rival schools, 
chiefly the Advaita Schools. 

At the end of the third chapter which ends in the sixth 
line on the unmarked page of the twelfth leaf the work 
bears the same name. 

'The work is styled { 'Bhavapraka-ika’ : at the end of 
the fourth chapter which ends in the fourteenth leaf. 

The old name “Bhavadipika" is found at the end of the 
fifth and the sixth chapters which end in the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth leaves respectively. 

There is no difference in the nomenclature at the end 
of the seventh, the eighth and the ninth chapters which 
respectively end in the nineteenth, twenty-first and the 
twenty-second leaves. 

No name is given to the work at the end of the tenth 
and the eleventh chapters which respectively end in the 
twenty-third and the tweuty-forth leaves. Here the last 
lines run thus 
tfrt 

The name ‘"Bhavapradipika’' is given to the work at 
the end of the twelfth, the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
chapters which respectively end in Ihe twenty -sixth, the 
twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth leaves. 

At the end of the fifteenth, the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth chapters which respective}} end in the thirtieth. 
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work or at the end of every chapter or sarga or in the 
introductory portion of the work and this is seen in the 
following u orks : — 

( i ) Kadambarl : — 

i 

5? mv&r: i 


w# 5TPJT sr-r n 1 

The above verses give the genealogy of liana, the 
author of Kadanibari. 

ft** ^^ r «*s$r<l3®W 

$'4T i? 

The above verse states that Bana wrote Kadanibari. 

(n) Naiwdha: 

Here the last verse of every sarga states the name of 
the author and his parents. The last stanza of the first 
sarga runs thus : — 

=Ef a 

^f% ^rdrwiii g^tnf^kr. ii?h 

(iti) Pramdm Paddhalit 

The last verse here runs thus; — 

stwsr fsiMm ij 
atR Brwm; II til 

Here the name of the author is mentioned m 
J ayatirtha. 

(«>) The Tippani on Prameyadipika (fifth verse from 
the beginning); — 

1. Kadanibari from the tenth to the nineteenth verse* at the beginning of 
the work. 

g. Kadanibari twentieth verse from the beginning. 
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. || ^|| 

It 

-^nr?rq: in. u 

s#?t — wraqygrer it 1 

— in Hi 

«Rf ■ II 

• ■ ^icgfNw s ^ r *wR^f -nun 

sifcnftp* ^fT^TfST; )l 

iwr ?$&w* ■■^spnn*’ 

— ■srrasit k 

TFft5Tt“ in *11 

ftkm ” ^r%5fT^r ii 

- •jrr^fncff 

src#$ra in Mil 

w gro a r -u 

^ , nv>lj 

In the above verses, Bana, the author, first offers 
salutation to £ambhu and Urn a, the wife of !3ambhu, and 
mentions the following famous authors that preceded him.* 

(1) The great Vyasa, (2) Subandhu, the author of 
Vasavadatta, (3) Bhattaraharieandra, (4) S&tavahana, 
(5) Pravarasena, the author of Setubandha, (fj) Bhasa, 
the author of many dramas, (7) Kalidasa, (8) Gunudhya, 
the author of Bfhatkatha, and (9) Adhyaraja. 

(2) Nyayamrta: 

Jg¥RT*TOT<WiJ Sg^iW^WT. U 

«w?r fimfm 

wmmw i u 


2. Hero the author refers to Subaa-ibu indirectly by mentioning bis work 
Vasavadatta. 

2, Here the author refers to Gunadhya indirectly by mentioning hi* work 
Brbatk&th*. 
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half. The first particle ^ connects Krs$a and 
Vasavisunu. Wc have thus in this stanza only the follow- 
ing mentioned.* (1) Istadevata (favourite god), (2) Pre* 
ceptor of his preceptor who is technically called Parama- 
guru and (3) the direct preceptor who is technically 
known as Saksadguru. 

Archaeological records’. Tradition, and some Madhva 2 
works tell us that *ri Mad h vac-ary a had four famous 
disciples, besides many others— Padman.lbha Tirtha, Nara- 
hari Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhat a Tirtha. After 
the departure of s rl Mad’nvaean a from L T dipi to Badari- 
ka^rama on the Himalayas for the last time, these four 
disciples adorned his pontifieial seat in regular succession: 
Padmanabha firth first, then Xarahan Tirtha who was 
followed by Madhava Tirtha, lastly Aksobhya Tirtha. 8 

Tradition and later Madhva works are silent about the 
writings of Madhava Tirtha and Vksoblnya Tirtha. The 
following oft quoted stanza only refers to a fierce wordy 


t. Inscription No. 290 of the Madras Government Epigraphies collection 
for the year 1S96 stales that N.uafuri Tirtha was a disciple of Sri Madhva 
Acarya. Uefer to the sixth verse ot this inscription 

2. (i) “Madhvivijaya*’— the following verse a 1 1 its ^equel in Madhvnvijaya 
state th it Pad.-a inrbh I’irtTa, Naraliariluth i aud many others became the 
desciples of Sri Madhvacarya. 

whswr(f) awfiif u 

« it 

(Madhwa Vijaya, Sarga If. verse 120.} 

(ii) “Madhvacarya guruparampnrr this work <■ mtains a brief 
account of the life ot Madhvai-irya and gives the line of 
gurus of the idvaita School of Vedanta. 

(Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library— -No 5414). 

3. The work eallei *' Puma Podha Vam -.a Katin Kuipataru ” gives in the 
tlerd, the fouith and the f.f.h chapter-. detailed information regarding the 
succession of Padmanabba Tirtha, Naxuban Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobya 
Tirtha. 
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sometimes profuse in these eases. Avatarika or introduc- 
tion is given to each topic in simple and clear language. 
The work does not indulge in grammatical subtleties, and 
technical terms such as “avacehedakV and “avacchinna” 
are generally not found in the work. 

The above remarks regarding tbe style of this Pracma 
Tika are supported by the following extract from the work 
under review" : — 

sfs%»irwff ,i 

ipA qsg qynrrr 'i 

) qnuir vraqfctvfwtrT u 

qnjrsRq <p:% u 

fiimwi igm 3n«c<B%fh n 

qqriqf '5areum<*%4^ '-m q$Kt <i 

to: fih »i 

fafsntug 3>«%?£Wi$dr il 

5^r^04Tq*!4??'?l. (44^441 § *J%R& It 

ffcRuui swarc famwz i 

<$ fr|ir«#its3T3, Ifit wmlfa Jptftnt U 

mfi&yz sm wftft l! 

*far: ms m *mwrft i 

The following indirect reference may also be noted in 
this connection 

In the fifth line of the marked page of the third leaf 
of our work, we have the following sentence : 

This sentence suggests the conueetion or construction 
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Prameya*Dip!ka, the famous tika on the Oita Bhasya of 
&ri Madhvaacarya, while commenting upon the Bhasya 
on the sixteenth verse of the second chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita does not fail to refer in the following 
quotation to this construction of the word w? of the 
Praclnatikakfmis: “ rJpflSJFRrflfe* 'w aw® 

«!RnpW«” The Tippanikaras. Kr-nacarya 1 2 3 and 

Suiuatindrasvami ) <5 stale that the woul in the above 
quotion refers to Xavahari Tirtha As the construction 
of the word referred to by Tikarl rva in his Prarae* 
yadipika is found in this Prueitiarika work also we have 
every reason to think that Tikacfirya refers to tins old 
work aiso. The additional “Agama” pramana suggested 
by the word sift is obtained by connecting it with 
or Tikacfirya, however, connects it with nnk: This 
reference oomdusi \ ely establishes the priority of our palm- 
leaf manuscript work to Piameyadipika of Tikacarya. 

(5) DATE OF THE AUTHOR: 

Archaeological discoveries have established beyond all 
doubt the date of Narahari Tirtha, the second disciple of 
&ri Madhvacarya. Inscriptions relating to NaraharitiTtha 
tinging from J18G ^aka to 1215 j^aka are found in the 
temple of Sr! Kurma, in Chicaeola and Fimhpchalam in 
Vizagapatain. Our author who was a contemporary of 
Narahari Tirtha may therefore be safely ]>laced between 
the first and the last quarters of the thiiteenth centur}^ 
after Christ. 


1. Pramevadipika {Bel gaum Edition) Lent Vo 41. 

11 . Nn 3 ( PrameyAthpiXa text). 

'J. Krisna<”ir>aV Tippani on Puroeyedipika (Bo'gnum Edition) 
first line ot tin? forty-first leaf. 

3. Bhavarattia Ko.-a of Stunatiadia Sv&bh (T, H. Krimaearya’s 
Edition) — Leaf No. 60,11. No. 19. 
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of Padmanabha Tirtha for instruction and guidance when 
he left Udipi for Badarikauama for the last time. So, to 
all intents and puropses, Padmanabha Tirtha may be regard- 
ed as the guru of Aksobhya Tirtha and the Paramaguru of 
Tikacarya. Tikacarya therefore offers his saiutation to 
sri Krsna first, then to mo Vedavyfisa, the author of all the 
f^astrns, then (o the highest guru or the first guru £ri 
Madhvaearya, fh<m to his Paramaguru Padmanabha Tirtha 
and lastly to his iSaksadguru or dnect preceptor Aksobhya- 
txrtha. 

In the course of his work Padmanabha Tirtha very ably 
expounds and maintains the principal tenets of the Dvaita 
School summed up in the following verse: — 

^ sfrmw m: 

grftfta (?) (?) i 

sfc 1 mil 

(In the theology of *ri Madvacarya Hari or Visnu is 
the highest Gcd. the ujiivcse is real, difference (between (i) 
God and the individual sou!, (if) soul and soul, (iii) God and 
matter, (iv) matter and matter, (v' matter and soul) 2 is 
real, the individual souls which entirely depend upon Visnu 
(even for their existence 1 ate graded as Superior and in- 
ferior, 3 emancipation is the experience of the naturai bliss 
of the soul, pure devotion is the means to this end, percep- 
tion, inference and word are proofs or sources of know- 
ledge, Hari or Visnu is the meaning of the Veda (and is 
knowable only by the Vedas y 

J. This verse is ascribed to Vya*araya Svami by .some and to Sripadaraja 
Svaroi by others 

i. Mahsbharatatatparyunimaysa (T. It. Krishnaeharya’s Edition), first 
chapter, stanza No. 70 ) 

3. There are two flashes of souls, viz. (i> Muktas (those who have 
gained liberation) (ii) .tmuktas ( those who have not gained it) 

The.se Amnkias air- further siih divided in‘o two elapses: (i) those that 
are fit lor emancipation ultimately, and (i;) those are not fit for it. 

Those that ere not i,t for release are classified as (i) ftvWwTby: 
(those (hat are for ever bound in ^anisar.t, cycle of births and 

deaths) and iJ tho-e that are fit for eternal hell). 

Madhvaism states that something inherent in the soul accounts for its 
final destiny. This view of the Dvaita School relating to the 
classification of the souls has provoked a good deal of hostile 
criticism. 
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fbe interpolation of a scribe, the commentary being 
perhaps from the pen of the great Buddhist commentator 
&ankarac$rya, who has commented upon Kamandaka a fcd 
Vatsyayana The reason why Jayamahgala is not from 
the pen of i-Jankaraearya, is, according to P. Kaviraj, the 
careless slipshod style of Jayamahgula which does not 
correspond to the depth, lucidity, terseness, learning and 
clarity which invariably characterise Sankara’s diction. 

For assigning Jayamahgala to ^aiikaraearya, the 
learned Pandit bases his arguments on the similarity of 
the name to those of the commentaries on Kamandaka and 
Vatsyayana, and also on the fact that in the benedictory 
verse of Jayamahgala, the two terms and 
prove the writer to be a Buddhist 

The benedictory verses of the lifferent Jayamangalas 
are as follows— 

(•Sankhyasaptati). 
sr^r *nftr^<pwr. q^ ; ( 

sup* » 

( Kamandaka). 

(Yatsyay&na). 

*Pstt tm it 

(Bhattikayya). 

Now the comparison of the second and third verse 
clearly shows them to be from one pen. Not only the 
paetre, but the second half of the verses are identical. It 
baa been suggested that the phrase yaw is an obei- 


* 
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that the author is a Budhist or a Jaina ? But the 
evidence of the colophon at the end of the commentary on 
Bhatti goes quite against it. There, the author is des- 
cribed as a resident of Vallabhl, a high-born Brahmin, son 
of Sri S varum, agreqt grammarian and known by three 
names — J'atisvara, Jayadeva and Jayaiiiangala. There- 
fore, the terra (and also cannot indicate that 

the author is a Buddhist 

The two terras which make us suspect the author of 
Jayamangala on Samkhyasaptati as a Buddist, are gra 
and , Well, gft is not an exclusive title of 

Buddha; for it has been applied to Kapila by Hvarakrsna 
himself, cf. gisug^ a^r , kar. 7n 

In the Bhagavadgita also we find — 

fogRf ?Eiq?f! 51%: :> X 20. 

Therefore, this term does uot help us much. As for 
the terra P. Kaviraj says that it is the name 

of a school of Hinayana Buddhism. But it is interesting 
to compare the following verses from the Mahabharata 
in this connection, hi the Sautiparvan, chapter 320, we find 
Bhlsma explaining ‘what is >Samkhya’ to Yudhisthira — 
qi% ft faftrai ftgr t 

m w mm* ii^n 

«*?**£% «R r ; | 

q&iiW »\ t\\ 

fw ^ 1 

ssyswr n » 011 

In the light of these verses, we ought to explain the 
term as ^ It, therefore, 

refers to Kapila gft who teaches the §rc It is quite 

impossible that gfts should refer to Buddha. 

The Bokottaravadins are a school of She Hinayana. 
They are so called, because they believe that Buddha was 
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The following few instances will make clear what has 
been said before. 

on kar 27, (Wilson’s Edn., P. 130), sajs — 

mwfar fWfar?3i% ?aira «ra: sraw- 

®%wt; g#st3wfepnit— sterns?! «w% -ip w'm, } 

and further awn * svrfnr * g#n mm f^ign- 

qfojr :*iW (1 

mst on this very point says— wpwhr* 3 >&«t ?r p^T n- 

stftn «r s*r3st * * mm gnvbniWri tpfafewiqrf 

gw5i n ^ iwa n «wWd sraVap* %& wsar g#s»min *r |i 2 . 
Another instance ls the following quotation in 
on kar. Gl. sti a: j 

#^r-rcftT?ft ptf sk^ m tt 

Mahabliarata III. 30-83. 
The first line seems to be wrongh quoted from 
where it reads— w wgtfr^arorwsr: *$3*:®$} . l 


1, I think we ought to read I 

2. While as CPJtf? will have as the J° PTi? will 

not accept as a cans". Wilson translates ^MW'3. 5^ ?jUJ cl T ; Cm T 

* M—' but from the modifieatu n of qualities produced by spon- 
taneity’. But m order to have this meaning the phrase ought to 
have been ; f or mm being outside the 

compound cannot be grammatically joined to ( 

Therefore, the reading was perhaps ^ 

Attd the phrase ^Rs^WI d’fff t>rr<{W$d, ,{ seems to be an 

interpolation, as it disagrees wilb the remark of himself on 

kar. €1, where he savs*^*#^ ^WPRllfa SWR^ I WKStsUfk* 

#b t ?iwra,^ * mm{ ?t% t) 
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As to the age of wsi%§. there is a very great 
anomaly. The editor of m&ffa opines that ws* is 
not a proper name, but a family name, as the by 

vftyzmwrt is commonly railed as mr&tmwaf According 
to Mr, Ramakrsna Kavi, to? was according to 
Itsing a contemporary of A "vaghom The date of 
A«vagho«?a is also indefinite. Tf we take it to be, say, first 
century A D., then tot may be safely assigned to that 
period. This is further borne out by the fact that the 
srg4to£H'HV of the Jains, which preserves a list of the 
Brahmanieal works, contains the names of 
and and tot**. Nov, if the date of the 
in its present form be 100 A. Tf., then to? can 
be safely put in the first century A. D. The 
editor of TOttfa remarks that according to oriental 
schol its, eastern as well as western, this TOiifri, along 
with the text of the karika, was translated into Chinese by 
'WW between 557-309 A. D. But Tilak differs from 
this (Sanskrit Research, p 108,,. Therefore this 
cannot be later than 394 A. D. ! He further remrks 
“In the on karika 39, we find ‘w S’Nnuw 
A quotation from the Pi'wwr?; which is contempo- 
raneous with the first Sankara. Therefore, this and 
such others instances as m sr|’ etc., which favour 

the advaita philosophy, must be regarded as interpolations 
by the scholars who stand for the antiquity of the 

So there are conflicting opinions as to the age of to*-- 
some placing him in the first century A. D„ some in the 

—4 >*— — — — i 

i. Bat Keith aaya-’-S, K Belvalkar (Bhandaikar commemoration Volume 
pp, 171 if.) argues that the original of Chinese version was the Matbars Vatt 
which ha is editing, hot this cannot be proved as derivation from a common source 
whieh is still equally probable. " The Sankhya system," p. 7Q. in. 
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Again frr4w:’ ««Sw i^r <nr i 

fadlssq.inksrVd i (t^ (Tf jfc^r 33^ j •sjrPt rlwuc=^qft^ 3 Tt 

&rr:'# I awfisfa* g^q;_(5Rfo p. 50. II. 9 if.) may be com- 
pared with— 

% ism i ^foqirwemct**n%Flt?n: Jpjtt: i §mT # w 

^4^ (sqHWWHft. q.iX3j and nfrtit %5fgdbtf Si^ 5 f^i^^rrmqr, 
the next Sutra, 

*ra I flf VftR<?r ..UT#?: (*q«- f\ 51., L. I.) 

^foqrtsfgdbi? xvvfrr. (m°, vn-, 4 i. q. II., 4 .) 

3^3?Rt rail Jjiiif.? of^Ro (P. 51, 48) and S'«D3Q^ 
IqwrwBt fty-^ (ibid I. 12; seem to be incorrect reading 
for ihe 4wtpr-— 

^rg^4i on and |:?ir§w m (i l, r , and H). 'Ihe quotation 
qts fq * zwnwwd i 

qq sf$r4 m qo ■ g^pjq- '?fo of mo (P. 63, 

11. 3 and 4) is found also in RmiR, 4to qo IV. 13\ 
This shows the fondness of our author of quoting from 
ruwtr. Moreover, he seems to have had some other com- 
mentary of Samkhyakarika befoie him. Compare — 

stifot Rrr«rk '«r4qqT5^T5^f^r{^ m $ra?p SRiwsr 

<x$Rqrq etc. 

O, I>. 21 1. 21 if. 

and stwrcsrc? — ‘«fWr 4w*req’ (ibid- P. 22, 11. 11 ff.) 

Now these alternative explanations referred to by the 
word sf 5 ? are not at alt traceable. Not only these explana- 
tions are not found in qrar, or oepsgsk, but even the reading 


1. In Vaeaspati attributes this quotation to §f*?=p^r Jjj 

On ,1 1, ft, r ae aspati quotas it and attributes if to 
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leaves no doubt as to the order of the text. Can we not 
say that in view of the fact that this reading is not found 
in any of the editions or Mss., it is adopted by after 
reading §ct: of wmirerr ? 

The next question of vital importance is -who is this 
Sankara? Is he the same as the author of the Bhasya on 
Brahma-Sutras? As has already been pointed out by 
Pandit Kaviraj in his introduction to snrawsr, the identity 
of the two is very doubtful. Let us also examine the fol- 
lowing quotations from on kar. 17. 

A* %£ 3 fa i 3^: gsfofdg f^e 1 cnrr 

gw Seas? 1 ws rar gu^i: 3W, 
aw-AiTtw f^Tsirr: qfauOf gw WR%r j 

Further on, in the concluding portion of ws® on 
kar. 18, we read— 

‘gtuagw^fa fa*#**'? sftralR gw: ' swfcmft g¥tgjf*w*disr i w 
% gmsrgmt^w wrt tr% l 

nrcwaci. ! 

As the word sfjrf denotes, there must have been 
some other work composed by our author. 

But compare it with— 

wt?tcLUc*n!; — w §$Hrs:siWTti foga%T: ssssra: sm % 1 e^tit 1 

?wftra.ftw?n dt«j *n*m 5i3rrq^A ^ *tri% it 

(Murid. ITp. If. 1.) 

On this w*n**~- is - 

■ ■ g«JT s^RRt %% o§srafs&R?i: swri 

3)lawii ^ *?g£Nl3*?nfW3i 

? tff? *C3rdtsl minrr^ra. fim: t din w dfa. w«r*n%ra. 

' *a6Nb$$«rt ®%&?r «r8Rjsf^s^g*^?i 1 
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earlier and who is later? A? first instance, one is disin- 
clined to believe that the scholar of Vaeas path's eadie could 
utilise or borrow from Several people are of 

opinion that must have used Vacaspatis 

But the comparison made above is not sufficient or adequate 
enough to warrant this conclusion. Therefore, we have to 
find out some other deciding factor. The follow ng instance 
is very interesting and useful to comp ire in this connection 
Vaeaspati on kanka bl, sats 

3?;% — ■' i%e? , %rfne inwV'O-irnnnrFRfq ag, fef^esp 

»tpt t=rr fafat: sor;, 

srpTf?q?T^ fkf3C i sppsrrfhftfa i ^wrfi-r- 

n7T?F^‘ rrr^r ^TJnpqsr^ t=tt farks^ner gcurtfm i 

frrksRrp, ^rf^t^mf^PTr ^rt^fr str* " mu r pr- 

P'ff g;ng>rf'7'nr : -i ?ft ?-i qch'hjAm: 

Here, thi*. <-rit Seism Sn Vaeaspati presupposes some 
eornrnenta?’} . In zrs* or ck'nv, we do not tind anything 
to correspond. But compare ^wti- 

g?na^ i tr^r Tkr 

q r cq4 xfparerR m krFrgr: firtfcrr j *rw 

few y w T ^w^ ^pr Tt^rmr^^r^r'fr^r gn*r?f , FJ% arwrrwq-- 

- H§rsrdh: ffo | sn^m- 

*rfa*rs$fa tflPT Jpr^faqTWT l tr ?? fsrfetjj: ! gm 

wmf^Rfir *r snr^% 

The comparison will show that whhc the phiasesin bold 
type above are identical, the remaining portion also is the 

same in trend. 
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the great Acarya should not be associated with the 
authorship of these commentaries under the same name, we 
have to search for another Sahkaraearya in Malabar who, 
besides being an author, must be a pupil of Govindabhag- 
avatpada. We shall try to find one to answer our pur- 
pose 

In the commentary on Vatsyayana one of the quota- 
tions— 

(tw,5iT: fpia: *pm-. II. T„ 

is traced to Ratirahasya of Kokkoka, who belongs to the 
lentil century and in my opinion later than Gamkhya- 
bhikm. the author of Xagara-sarrasva- Jayatnangala on 
Valsyftj ana may therefore be assigned to some period 
later than 1000 A. 3>.‘ 

Further on. according to Mr. Kavi, two more works of 
Sahkaraoaryn, pupil of Govindabhagavatpada are found. 
One is a commentary called Yoga bha yy a viva ra na (a MS. in 
the Government Oriental library, Madras) on Yyasabhasya 
and the, other called Bhasyapradlpa, a commentary on 
Sahara Bhasya. In one of the colophons of the latter, the 
scribe has written 

The MS. once belonged to the well known JPayyuf- 
Pattori of Malabar who flourished between 1,3(30 and 1,400 
A. I>. r or even later. To this Payyur family belonged a 
great scholar called Param'o'varu who wrote com- 

mentaries on several works and who is the son of sjft and 
a pupil of SSahkaraearya. 

qtim : ; i 



SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF M \ Y WADA. 

Mahendra Xaifi Scukar, M.A., Ph J)„ Sauskrit 
College, Calcutta. 

Truth and Value. 

Truth and value arc the fundamental concepts in phi- 
losophy. Philosophers are at variance in fixing their prima- 
rdiess and derivativeness. Rationalists are anxious to derive 
value from truth, pragmatists, truth from value. Truth 
is the soul of science and philosophy, value, of morality 
and religion. In the history of philosophy the allegiance 
has not been made equally to the both and ever siru-e the 
time of Plato the one or the other has been accentuated in 
importance, Kant makes the distinction dear and definite 
and lays more stress upon value and the primacy of will 
and since Kant philosophy has been eloquent about value 
concept. In the vitalisin', romantic, and pragmatic move- 
ment a well defined start has been given to religion which 
seeks no longer confirmation from reason but from supra- 
sensuous revelation of life. 

Value concept lias revised the test of truth, truth is no 
longer sought in correspondence of assertions and facts 
or coherence of assertions themselves. It is sought in 
intuition aud effects of life. There are intuitions 
of practical reason v\ hereupon theoretic reason is not 
competent enough to pronounce a judgment and their 
truth or faisity is necessarily outside the province of theo- 
retic reason and the conditions of its judgment. 

This divergence between truth and value has been 
minimised by Prof. Alexander in his conception of Terti- 
ary qualities. He regards truth, beauty and value as fun- 
damentally of a similar nature Vising out in .experience 
through appreciation or valuation— “from apprehending 
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and truth is that tin* object is more prominent in the 
truth-judgment than in the value-judgment, for though the 
meaning always demands a reference to the subject, still 
iil the judgment the subject does not feel the object in 
personal touch. This subjective or personal touch becomes 
more prominent in value-judgment. There the self is more 
prominent, for it is anxious to see not only the meaning of 
the object in an order of relations but its value in the 
order. The moment tin* meaning has acquired this refe- 
rence to the self, it has a new light. A new aspect is pre- 
sented. The meaning is no mngei confined to the object 
audits objOilivc relations, but becomes dirocth related 
to the subject its If. Phis impress of the subject itself 
puts the thing in a n *\\ colour, as that which is sought to 
be enjoxed or ma+itic.]. Meaning an l value are therefore 
not identical. Thai which has value has necessarily a 
meaning. Bui that uhu 1/ has a meaning has not always n 
value. Their unit ei .ses are not identical. A dream has a 
Daeanhig, but no value, a false appearance has a meaning, 
but no value. Value is then fore a category different from 
meaning, though both imply a subject object reference 
&M relation. The pvaguntu test of truth is. therefore, 
Short Sighted in so far as it cannot include many re fei dices 
which have no value but have an appearance or meaning. 
To seek therefore truth in value would amount to forcibly 
limiting its scope and exclude many objects that have no 
claim to value though the\ have every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth with meaning is 
necessarily .restricting the sense of truth, for meaning is 
always ip reference to the self and gives therefore a sub- 
jective touch to truth. Meaning is no doubt implied m 
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Being is, therefore, truth in the transcendent sense 
without any leferenee to anything. Phis realistic sense 
of truth is what commands the greatest attention of the 
Vendantist, for the limitation of truth to meaning has been 
the fruitful resource of a confusion bet ween the absolute and 
the relative. The difficulty of man has been that he can- 
not transcend the limitations of relativistic consciousness 
and naturally takes the values or the meaning of the re- 
lative order to be absolute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between the absolulte and 
relative orders of tvisUnee. and maintains that even in rela- 
tive order the truth ot meaning is not uniform even where. 
All apparent meaning .h a presentation is contradicted by 
another and meaning changes widi the universes <*f dis- 
course. The same appearance has different meanings in 
different univeisis. The meaning t hanges by position and 
, sublation of the diffei cut aspects of the appearance. No 
meaning can be absolute meaning and the icdalivo order, 
therefore, is subject to (image-, m significance and value. 

Advaitism. therefore, concludes that the order of 
lueaning and value can mver be an order of absolute 
existence and whatever satisfaction it can give m the form 
meaning and value cminot otfir absolute satisfaction 
tfrbieh is the demand of religious consciousness. Religious 
impelling is an impelling to bliss consequent upon the 
‘expanse of being and the two can be hardly separated. 
''Worth or value has an intimate relation with (ruth or 
existence, and A cd.inla places tiuth before value, for 
Whm does not exactly prove the tiuth of a thing, on the 
vhtber band, value is consequer t on truth. 

Value in relativ c ordtr is associated with meaning and 
personality and is ini i mate with the creativeness of the 
„ 
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sciousness, but a mo™ is consistent with finite M 
eauaot be true o £ spiritual fulfilment, bpmtual fulfll 
Zt Tnnot be a constant growth, for it still smack, 
pf limitation and cannot give us absolute security and 

Pe “ Ce ' Forms of Spiritual Consciousness. 

Vedanta, therefore, recognises two lorms of spiritual 

consciousness (1) absolute and 
(2) concrete. 

The absolute is true spiritual existence in the S ™ S ® " “ 
undivided bliss and being. L 

A»f Vision is optmseddod and tones bli^n^e ^ ^ 

of supreme existence. . lK , v ible consciousness, 

' ^.igionintheord^s^-^--: 

ZlZTof "h'Vnamic being in man, but even *04 
eseiUation ol tn cud u utft fellowship with a 

' rlumt “f spirit, as Iheists claimant the g raW 

fi^o/Zon, thl’creltioTof Maya, is sought 
, The falsit) transcendent consciousness 

to tie got over n y Vava creates a division 

. but *1so in Oe 1 religious life must be he* 

*#« Uirae . 18 "e pTdivison even in immanent 
^gpst fettering til ' . il)us0T y, identity, truth- 

consciousness the division is inherent 

, f & jg sounds illogical to ,ay stress upon the remoyal of 

“ L the TZ t"«" e "f Vedanta .as* 
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the primary and secondary way. Primarily it hides the 
absolute identity, secondarily it creates a division between 
Isvara and diva, the finite and the infini'e. The concrete 
spiritual life seeks to throw away this secondary division 
by gradually assimilating the infinite in the finite. As 
already said before ihe distinction is not absolutely fixed. 
Mayavada offers elasticity of being to Jiva. The finitude 
of Jiva ill Mayavada is the finuude of Upadhi. It is the 
limitation of radiation bui not the limitation of being. And 
since the distinction of being or of power is not absolute 
in Mayavada, the limitation can be set aside by spiritual 
culture. In fact Spiritual Culture in concrete life is the 
shuttling of this limitation and the growth and absorption 
of more power and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially to establish an 
identity bet. veen the dynamic divine and the finite self, 
for the more the identity is established by the removal of 
the impulsion of the finite consciousness, the more is there 
.the access of powers, and expansive radiation of the dyna- 
mic divine. 

; > Aham Graha Upasana. 

>- e Aham Craha Upasana is. therefore, an important state 
, jhS the spiritual life, in so far as it helps to lay aside the 
qaiimte of division between die worshipper and the worship- 
ped*' Worship is essentially an attempt to feel the divine 
f^pRSenee. In Mayavada it is more. It is the assimilation 
f|'ihe infinite. And this becomes possible when the 
worshipper sacrifices the delights of fellowship to receive 
fhe greater . delight of the expansive being. The more is 
. tfe detachment to the joys of life, the more is the 
,*]^8Sibilifcy of assimilating the dynamic divine. The 
- Immediate effeel is the equilibrium of the dynamic being. 

t 
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and spreading out in all directions. Even when the 
radiation is all inclusive it cannot help presupposing a 
— centre and an influx This ^ 
of aecentralisation and radiation bespeak of a lamtatum 

of the dynamic divine. 

M&vdvSdu. therefore, proceeds a step further and. see -» 
to transcend all limitation. Here the search is no longer 
religious but becomes essentially philosophic, tt requires a 
deeper penetration to see through the urges ol dynamic 
end to transcend them in the quiet of being. 

The spiritual ascent has therefore here .he second and 
thefina movement, not in the sense of further assimilation 
o, divine but in the sense of breaking the initial ignorance 
1th makes the absolute appear us the concrete tn- 

feUl t W , removal of primary ignorance does not lie in the 
farther expansion of being, for. rightly understood, the 
Ibsolule bring has neither expansion nor contraction nor is 
it the absolute expanse. These terms ean be, at best, an 
. inadequate expression of atorinte. The absolute cannot 
r categorically defined and spiritually speaking, l is 
reaped when the human consciousness has the conv.et.on 
<'tbat no difference ever exists in the basic being. 

1 j 'There is difference, then, between the final removal of 

Tfihorace and its partial tearing in Aham tiraha Upasaoa. 

' limitation of power, the former the 

tatter removes tne limitation oi f ’ - . 

|f “ « on of plwcm, the being Lu its expansivene®. fre- 
if not always, but s.,11 this is no, expanse ot being 

Jn the absolute sense. 

\ Tattvamasi. 

- Tattvamasi has, therefore, two implications, (1) it may 
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Though the final consummation is reached in the direct 
knowledge of identity, yet the force and value of Aham (fraha 
Upasaua cannot be denied in spiritual life. The direct 
ascent to and the realisation of the identity is a possibility 
with the few, for the denial of the world order as illusory 
presupposes an idealistic sense of it, and this idealistic sense 
is actually realised in the soarings of consciousness in the 
dynamic divine. There alone a suist of an independent and 
a creative world disappears, and the tiuth of ‘‘esse is 
percipii’’ is fully realised. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic being is a greet asset 
and, naturally, the soul feels an attraction and a ‘clinging 
to this possibility of divine seif and would be unwilling to 
part with the ease and freedom of such an existence unless 
the Saksi-consciousnoss is there to help the final liberation. 

Saks i . 

Saksi is the consciousness indifferent to the funclioumg 
' of the dynamic self and is equally present in each centre of 
a Consciousness, diva or Tsvara. The expansive dvnamn* life 

■*L " 

f ktobe crossed befoie the final consummation can be reached. 

" This expansive consiousness has this significance in it 
if suffers from no crude impelling and in it the self 
'’'' p|oys the quiet af a fuller being which makes it convenient 
b'jfbr it to reach thefiual distinction between the transcendent 
and the concrete spiritual file. In fact it soon 
- to feeL that im mnence is not so much real as the 

trpsppdence and in tne transcendence ill distinct, ms of 
* j&dktieh, influence and centre die out n fiu rally, (hie idea 
necessity of an all-inclusive absolute is relative to Mhya 
i'»nd before the absolute point of existence can be reached, it 
4^8 necessary to break the charm of an all inclusive absolute. 
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life. But spiritual evolutiou has to be distinguished from 
final emancipation. Evolu ion is a fine display of divided 
.existence but not of the absolute. In the absolute, life has 
neither play nor history, though it thereby suffers no 
disadvantage, no limitation. Mayavada denies, in the highest 
from of spiritual realisation, the delights of the finer possi- 
bilities of life, but, in so doing, it is anxious to confer on 
the seeker the deeper privilege of wisdom and freedom. 
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NOTES ON HINDU PAINTING 

By N. G . Mehta, I.O.S., Azamgarh, U . P. 

It must be frankly acknowledged that Indian painting 
is ancillary even in its highest flights to architecture and in 
the matter of its achievements ranks after architecture and 
sculpture. The period of its greatest development may 
be said to have been over with the death of Har^a. The 
frescoes of Ajanta, High and Sittanavasaiam illustrate the 
high watermark of Indian painting. The intervening 
centuries between the passing away of Anariga Harsa (as 
the emperor appears to have been known a little later), and 
the accession of JalinMm Akbar have left but Little except 
a few Uujaiuti, Nepalese mid Pala MSS- and a good many 
literary references m works such as Bhavabhuti’s Uttara 
Rama Cantam, Soinadevas’ Katha Sarit Sagara, 
Dhanewara .Muni’s Surasundari Kitha aud others. 
With the advent of the Moghuls the popular upheaval 
which was taking place throughout the country comes to a 
head and breaks out iu that extraordinary resurgence which 
produced Tulsi, Sur, Rahim and the galaxy of other names 
known to all students of Indian history. 

I do not, however, propose to go into the details of 
history. I want to confine myself to the consideration of 
Some salient features of Hindu painting a* exhibited in 
the centuries of its varied development. As one studies 
the growth of Hindu painting, one is especially struck by 
the extraordinary influence of and dependence on the 
theories enunciated by the rhetoricians from the time of 
Bharata onwards. ' Religion has been universally one of 
the principal sources of inspiration and subject-matter 
for itrtfej but nowhere has the matuiity of the arts— sculp- 
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Ajanta and Bagfa, it is not the religion or the austerity of it 
which strikes us; it is the fulness of life with its varied tones 
and colours which the artists st em to have painted from the 
plenitude of their expet ience. They loved to tell the story, 
the various incidents of which no doubt lead up to the cul- 
mination- -to the victory of the Blessed One over the forces 
of darkness. The moral is undoubtedly there, hut it is serv- 
ed with an amazing richness of details md the i cry savour 
of life itself. The paintings are there, Tarnogavati, and 
Sura-SundarT-Ivatha written by Jain Sadiras, which but for 
the conclusion pointing to the creed of the Tirthahkaras 
the only mode of salvation, are fascinating tales of adven- 
tures, love and romance. The Tamil classic 'Manimekhalai 
of about the 6th century is similar, though Buddhist in its 
inspiration. 

The artists who have told the Jatakas by way of wall- 
painting, use a highly developed vocabulary of poses, ges- 
tures and colours, all of which have distinct meanings and 
unless these are studied and understood, the whole burden 
of these beautiful works is apt to be lost. Tt should perhaps 
be mentioned that this language of symbolism was not in- 
vented by the artists, but the rhetoricians and the writers 
of lilpa-sastras. The love of analysis and classification 
isan inherent trait of our character and consequently every 
Baaa had its approp’iate colour and deity as every melody 
had its proper time and season. Indian paintibg has not 
yet been studied from the point of view of the traditional 
Wgnifieanee of various colours and now for the chromatic 
restrictions have been actually observed in practice. There 
ean be hewover no doubt that such a study is bound to yield 
inter esting results, for nothing is more extraordinary than 
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This is a phase unique in the annals of painting-. Seasonal 
pictures have been known in the West ui§o, especially in the 
form of magnificent tapestries of the mediaeval period, but 
they are essentially statements of natural facts characteris- 
tic of the various seasons. They are poles apart from our 
lyrical Baratnasa pictures, which translate through the 
medium of lines and colours the life of love and poignant 
grief inevitable iu that age of slow travel, which was recit- 
ed in the beautiful verse of Kaiidast's Rtu samhara and in 
the haunting strains of popular songs of the medieval 
period. This was a peculiar phase of the medieval period. 
Baramnsci songs were suu„> and painted. The/ probably 
gave impetus to the visualisation of Hagas and Raginis in 
terms of poetry and painting. The Raga nnd Rag ini pictures 
come into being about the commencement ot the fifteenth 
century and in a way form a fabeumting chapter in the 
history of Hindu painting. It should be noted that these 
melody pictures were painted and known only where the 
influence of Hindi poetry was especially powerful. Even 
there for instance in the courts of Kangra, (Jarhwal, Jammu 
$ad other hill states in the Panj ib where Hindi literature 
Mid, Hindu culture were patronised, Raga and Ragini pictures 
tS6V#r appear to have oeen m vogue. They were most culti- 
vated at the Hindu courts of Juudelkiiaud and Rajputana. 
jfoghal versions of these pictures with Persian inscriptions — 
generally translations of Hindi verges, us well as pictures 
painted in the Deecaui style are also known. They are 
n&veevb* utterly unknown io South India properly and there 
/be but little doubt that the whole Conception of these 
musical pictures was an offshoot from the literature of 
$itmgtta and the Nayaka- Vayika-bheda. While the ptescrip- 

of time and season, for the singing of various tunes 

~ * * 
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round which it is said, are automatically lit if the Riga is 
properly sung. The incongruity or the discomfort however 
of burning candles seems to have been hardly noticed, 
especially as Dipaka is to he sung on a summer afternoon. 
While several of these melody pictures are generally 
beautiful e.g., TodI, Asa van, Kakubha, Gauri, Madhu- 
madhavi and also moie effective as a mie than the corres- 
ponding literary compositions, some of them are grotesque 
afid inadequate. It is curious that the Jains who composed 
distinctive Baramasa songs describing the love romance 
of Stbulibhadra — a son of the chief minister of the ninth 
Nanda emperor with the courtezan Kobi or the tale of 
Neminatha — the 22nd Tirtbahkara and Rajimatl, though 
they do not seem to have become at all popular, did not 
cast the melody songs in a specifically Jain mould. 

The Iiagamala pictures were unfortunately evolved at 
a time when Indian music had already been cast into 
rigid forms and had ceased to progress. The court of 
Akbar rallied the finest musicians and painters in the 
“ -country, but it was a period of brief though dazzling glory. 
riThu great popular upheaval bad worked up to its nadir 
and the very brilliance of its achievements in the various 
' fields was only a prelude to the decline which may be said 
fo have been complete by the end of the 17th century. 
'f’Or o»ee at anv rate poetry, painting, music and dancing 
' were so intimately interwoven that the intrinsic oneness 
of all art may be said to have been realised in visible 
form in a really good Ragini picture. The soul of the 
people was m it were keeping time with the rhythm of 
the universe. The splendour of the Imperial court of the 
Jd o^buls appears in harmony with the luxurious painting— 


characteristic of the style than its use of flowing, unbroken 
lines, not ingeniously calligraphic like late Persian, nor 
boldly allusive like those of the early Rajasthani school, 
but creating a pure melody. The painter uses this 
flowing outline unwearyingly to define and repeat the 
forms to which he is attached; thus the aesthetic purity of 
the work is less than that of earlier schools, much less 
than that of the Gujarati manuscript illustrations, but 
the charm of the result is all compelling and almost 
personal like the grace of an iudivnluil woman The 
Kangra qalm is indeed a feminine art, contrasted with the 
masculine force of early Ragamfilas; intrinsically an art of 
sentiment, rather than of passion. The same quality 
appears in the colour, which is pure and cool : it is used 
in a quite different way, no) to establish the planes but to 
fill in the areas defined by out’ine, so that we have to do 
now with coloured drawings rather than with paintings. 
And in fact miny of the most charming work of the school 
are those unfinished pictures and sketches in which the 
figures ai*e still represented in outline, only the colouring 
of background being partly competed ‘h ; Pirns in spirit 
, Mughal painting is modern, Rajput still mediaeval*. 

Poetry— lyrical poetry, is implicit in the productions 
pf the Hindu school of painting, and the quality is so 
effectively and unconsciously fused with the subject-matter 
that it is unmistakeably even in the genre pictures dealing 
with the ordinary incidents of life. 

The Hindu painter— -the Pahari artist in particular, is 
equally at home in telling the Puranie tales as in describing 
the homely scenes of daily life— bathing, dressing, talking, 
^tiding cattle, dancing, singing, cooking. He loved to 
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fures with their slighter contents of Ragas and Raginis and 
the love episodes of Radha and Krsna are from the epic 
style of the earlier fresco painting. The parallelism in the 
evolution of music, painting and poetry is extremely strik- 
ing, and there can he but little doubt that it is not fortitui- 
tous but the result of a vital interdependence and inmite 
relationship. It is curious to note that Samudragupta— 
the greatest of the Gupta emperors, is represented on his 
coins with a vlna in the hands; and Vina is the earliest as 
well as the most complicated musical instrument. Vina 
and dhrupada sty 3e of singing were as characteristic of the 
classical renaissance of the Gupta peiiud as was the fresco 
painting of Ajnnta and Bagh. Everything in, this case 
seems to have been pitched in the note of supreme self- 
confidence, grandeur and glory. Painting, pot try and 
sculpture — all struck the same note of perfect self-posses- 
sion and the desire to express life as it was surveyed 
without reserve. An entire era of cultural evolution was 
yapidly reaching its climax and with the passing av.ay of 
Harsa we leave behind for ever an age of monumental 
conceptions and epic achievements. When the curtain is 
itgain raised after almost a mdlenium of discord and un- 
certainty, the scene is radically changed. Vin& is no longer 
Ike stately instrument which holds the place of honour 
la the royal orchestra; its place has been taken by 

V 

SUt&r, the pretty solo instrument invented by Amir 
Khushru and a host of beautiful but smaller substitutes. 
The exquisite Sarangi supersedes the Tamhura and becomes 
subsequently degraded to the level of an accompaniment 
only to the songs of courtezans. The Dhrupada style gives 
wuy to the prettier, emotional and theatrical displays of 
tfmm&ri and khyal. In a sense the art of the court of Akbax 
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- MINIATURES OF 
PALM LEAF 

By A jit Ghose , M. A , 

The illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts are 
our eariiesl documents for the history of painting in India 
other than mural painting. They furnish a record of 
artistic activity spread over three centuries, from the ninth 
to the twelfth, of which scarcely any other materials, so 
far as graphic art is concerned, have survived. As Coonjar- 
aswa my 1 has remarked, “Their glowing colour and accom- 
plished drawing lend to all these manuscripts a high 
aesthetic interest and their rarity a great historical value.” 

A systematic studj T of these precious documents is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance for the history of 
Indian art. The materials for such a study may be classi- 
fied into : 

(a) the manuscripts written in Bengal, and 

( b ) the manuscripts written in Nepal. 

Except two manuscripts of minor aesthetic importance 
#11 these illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts are manuscripts 
Of the Astasahasrika Prajiiaparamita The manuscripts 
Written in Bengal date from the ninth to the eleventh 
century; there are some manuscripts of even later date 
which were written in Nepal. The two best Nepal manu- 
scripts, MS. 16)3 of the Cambridge University and MS. A. 
ffi.of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were, however, written 
ia the beginning and towards the end of the 11th century 
respectively. From the known history of the more im- 
portant of these illustrated plam-leaf manuscripts, it seems 
probable that those which were o riginally written in India 
T h CoamarasWiMrjf, A. S , Introduction to Indian Art, p. H<\ 


A NEWLY -DISCOVERED BUDDHIST 
MANUSCRIPT FROM BENGAL. 
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apparenee generate. (Test assez dire que nous devans re- 
commit re en elies !es productions d’un art des loDgtemps 
stereotype, 1 Hard],-’ though he has referred to au early 
school of Nepalese pn biting, has made no mention even of 
either the Nop vie yj or the Bengal Palm-leaf manuscripts, 
Vincent Smith* refers to the miniatures in two Nepal 
manuscripts as “(he only relics of an ancient school of 
Nepalese painting,” H • dismisses them as “not of much 
acc >un' ’ from “the purely aesthete point of view,” though 
“being plainly labelled, t li \v are of high archaeological and 
historical importance," and iie proceeds to deal with their 
technique, basing his observifcions entirely on Foueher’s 
work. It is evident he had never taken the trouble to 
examine a single miniature The importance of the palm- 
manuscripts in what he .somewhat awkwardly called the 
continuity of pictorial tradition in India was emphasized 
for the first time by Vredcnburg. 1 2 * 4 * 6 Recently Ooomaraswamy ” 
and Siwamura® have given references to some of the 
illustrated manuscripts but their lists are inadequate. 

The outstanding manuscripts from the aesthetic point 
of view are (t) a manuscript, in the Boston Museum, (2) 
the manuscript in my collection, (3) a manuscript formerly 
in the possession of Vredenburg and (4) MS. A. 15 in the 

1. Fouc-her, A., Etude sur L’lconographic Bonddbique de L’Inde 1900, I, 
pp. 36-37. 

2. Havell, E.B., Indian Sculpture and Painting fl90H). p. 79; 2nd edition, 
im, p. 77. 

, 3. Smith, V. A ]Iis f *ry of Fine Art in India nad Feylon, 1011, p 324. 

4. Vredenburg. K,. The Continuity of Pictorial Tradition in Indian Art. 

Ropam, Nos. 1-2, 1920, pp. 7 - ll. 

6. Coomara^wanjy, A. Iv , Introduction to Indian Art 1923, p. 110, Histoiy 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927, p. 1 41. 

6. Sawiamwa, S., The miniature of a recently discovered Buddhistic Sanskrit 
Jdanuscript, Oatasiafische Zmtschrift, 1926 11. 119-123. 




the other, he illustrates the numerous divinities of the 
later tantrie Buddhism which was then a living force. 

The technique is calligraphic. The draughtsmanship is 
Ufiusually strong and having regard to the material— fragile 
and soft palm-leaf— on which the drawing is made, the 
beauty of line and colour cannot but evoke our admiration. 
The forms are first drawn in outline and then filled in with 
Washes of colour. The outline is then drawn in red for 
those figures which are coloured red, yellow or white, but in 
black for those the coloui of which is green. In the draw- 
ing of the figures there is no disregard of scale. A very 
noticeable and general characteristic which has been pointed 
out by Vredenburg may be stated lure. This is “the 
downward pointing angle in the middle of tin upper 
eye-lid of set era! of the faces by means of which the down- 
cast look is emphasized . It is the form distinguished 
as “padmapala'a ”. 1 Decorative settings taken from archi- 
tecture such as the trefoil arch are made use of. The lotus 
rinceaux in such settings is worthy of mention. Geometric 
and animal motifs, such as the stag, is used as side de- 
coration and at ends of chapters. The costumes and settings 
of the Beenes give us an accurate and attractive picture of 
contemporary life and manners. The composition is in 
general excellent. The execution is as admirable as the 
draughtsmanship. 

It is a moot question whether the colour has been laid 
on a prepared ground : it seems likely that it is so. Judging 
from the depth and purity and brilliance of the colours, 
they were not ordinarily mixed with white as in miniatures 
on paper of later times. 

b Vredtabtirg, E., Of. Cit., ? . 10, 



calligraphic contour in such scenes as Buddha with his 
disciples are characteristics of the Bengal manuscripts only 
and of MS. A 15, which, though written in Nepal, is more 
akin to the Bengal than to the other Nepal manus- 
cripts. 

To conclude, these miniatures formed the artistic taste 
of their generation. From them we can form an idea of 
the greater art of mural painting which must have been in 
existence according to Taranath’s statement. But while 
the comtemporary mural paintings have vanished, the 
miniatures of these precious manuscripts will always be 
treasured by every lover of art as imperishable things of 
beauty. 

Appendix. 

Bibliography of Illustrated Buddhist Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts. 

The manuscripts may be classified into : 

(1) those written in Bengal and 

(2) those written in Nepal. 

Only eight manuscripts are known definitely to have 
hosn written in Bengal. Tue two earliest are ninth-tenth 

eentUry Mss. 

; ' , ' Ninth-tenth century : 

' ^ ' (1) A manuscript of the A§tasahasrika Prajnapaxa- 
. mita in the Ghose collection ascribed to the ninth tenth 
: «se&tary on palaeogra pineal grounds and probably written 
f&the monastery of Vikramsila according to Mahamahopa- 
tSiyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It has twenty finely executed 
miniatures. 

* (II) Or. 6902. A manuscript of the A^tasabasrika 
jprajfiaparamita dated in the 15th year of the reign of 
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described below are the most valuable items in the collection 
made for the University Library, Cambridge, by Dr- Daniel 
Wright, formerly Surgeon to the British Residency at 
Khatmandu. 

(YI) MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, 
formerly in the collection of E. Vredenburg, written in the 
39th year of Ramapala. 1 * 

Two are said to belong to the twefth century : — 

(VII) No. 20. <189 MS. of the Astasahasrika Prajfia- 
paramita in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, copied 
probably in 1136 A. 1)., according to Dr. Coomaraswamy 3 
but this is doubtful. The date in the colophon is the 4th 
year of Uopaladeva and this should be Gopala II and not 
III. It has 18 miniatures in the text as well as miniatures 
on the covers. 

(VIII) No. 9789 A. Damaged last leaf only of a MS. 
of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, copied in the 18th 
year of Govindapaladeva, also acquired by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Hara Prasad Shastri. It contains three illustrations 
of Tantrika deities. 3 

Seven illustrated palm-leaf Buddhist manuscripts 
.appear to have been written in Nepal, but none of a date 
earlier than the ilth century. 

Of the eleventh century MSS. 

i (1) The earliest written in Nepal is MS. Add. 1643 of 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita in the University Library, 
Cambridge, dated in the Nepal year 135, corresponding to 
1015 A. D., and secured in Nepal by Dr. Daniel Wright. 

- It contains 85 miniatures. 


1. Roparo; No. 1, 1920, p. 9 . 

& CoomaraswMay, A. K-. Introduction to 

Xftdi&a and Indonesian Art p Hi. 

3. Shsatri. Op. C it, p. 6. 


Indian Art, p. 110, History of 
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THE IND0-J A V ANESE ART. 

Gauranga Nath Bunerjee. 

The Indian name of Java, known to the geographer 

Ptolemy as Iabadiu is a sufficient proof that 

Th# Qofoaiwtion . 

of Java by the the intercourse between India and the Indian 

Hindus* 

Archipelago dates from at least 1st century 
A. D. t Ihe Ramayana also mentions (iv. xi. 30) H Yava- 
dvipa adorned by seven kingdoms, the gold and silver 
island, rich in silver mines.” If we take the age of the 
Ramayana at a modest computation at C. 1000 B. C. we 
find that the Indians of that age had an appreciable 
knowledge about the topography of the island. It is 
certain on definite historical knowledge that Indian 
civilisation had penetrated into the island long before the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Ilian visited the country in 412 A. D. 
Fa Hian stayed for five months in the country and record- 
ed that “ in Ye-po-ti (Java) various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing while Buddhism in it is not 
worth speaking of.” Moreover the great majority of 
Buddhists who are mentioned in Using's travels (A. D, 
$¥1) living in J ava and the neighbouring islands belonged 
to the sect of Mula-Sarvastivadins. This sect belonged to 
the great division know under the name of Hina yum. 

- , It is a matter of evidence that Buddhism must have 
been introduced into the Indian Archipelago long before 
the time of I-tsing and that the first propagandists belonged 
to one or more sects of the Northern Hinayana. Yet we 
ftud that in his days Mahay anists were already making 
their appearance in Java and the adjacent islands. There 
iff a notice hi Taranath 7 s History of Buddhism that the 
celebrated * MShSy&nist Professor, DhamapSla of the 
Vpif&nity o# inland a went to Snvarna-dvfpa (Sumatra) 



the South-Eastern coast of India from the Coromandel 
coast and from the banks of the Mahanadi and Godavari. 
It is tolerably certain, therefore, that the Javanese culture 
owes its origin to South-Indian Hinduism and there was 
a constant interchange of ideas and ideals between South 
India and Java from the 4th century onwards- Though 
we hive evidence of Hindu culture as old as the first century 
B. C. in the island of Java itself, the actual remains th.*re 
can be traced back only to the 5th century A. D. The 
rock-inscriptions near Batavia in western part of Java date 
from about 450 A. D. These inscriptions tell us of a king 
named Purnavarman “the ruler of the town of Tarurna.” 
Perhaps this is the only inscription of an Indian king in 
the western portion of the Island. for all other records of 
Indian kings belong to the Eastern and Central 
Java. 

TT»e soatii -maia [f we turn to the historical documents of 

Influence. 

Java, we find that the numerous inscriptions, 

though clearly testifying to the Indian influence by their 

: language and script, hardly ever contain a faint aliusion 

4^ the homeland from which that influence was derived. 

^java possesses it is true” says Dr. Vogel in his Influences 

pf "Indian Art, “two ancient historical works written in the 

sift Javanese or Kawi language, and of immense interest 

local history and archaeology.” One of them, the 

^Xagarakretd gam a ” was discovered in 1894 by Dr. Brandes. 

j£hts work gives an account of the dynasties which ruled 

pastern Java in the 11th and 12th centuries. But it hardly 

aotifcaihs any reference to Tndia proper and is of no help 

whatever in elucidating the early relations between the 
- t <*» 

Indian Continent and Java- 



within the royal names of Java and Borneo. It is also 
a noteworthy fact that the dated inscriptions of Java bear 
the baka era. Now this era, commencing from the year ,78 
A. D. is essentially the reckoning of Southern India, where- 
as the Vikrama era — which was in vogue in the North 
appears to have been unknown in the Archipelago. The 
Dlnaya inscription for example, is dated in the baka year 
682 (760 A. D.). It records the erection of an image of the 
Indian sage Agastya. Now, Agastya, is the Rsi who is 
specially venerated in Southern India He is credited with 
having carried the to'ch of Brahminicil civilisation across 
the Vindhya mount uns into the Dal sinapalha. I.i ail 
probability it was through the sea faring population of the 
Tamil districts that the cult of Agastya was cairied to 
Java. In this connection ‘‘it may also be remembered that 
in the Mala\ Arehipelig), the im mgrants from India 
proper are designated b\ tbw name of Orang Kelmg or 
Kltng and this tor n is un loubtedly derived from Kalinga, 
the ancient name of the tribe inhabiting the east coast of 
India between the M ihanadi and the Godavari”. The 
eumttlative evidence which we have been able to adduce 
joints to Southern India as the homeland of Indo- Javanese 
culture. v 

•h , Among the islands of the Malay Archipelago it is in 
r particular Java which in a large degree has 

*&**^*. been influenced- by fndo-Aryan civilisation. 

Not content with holding sway over the whole of Indian 
43e«HWeni from the snowy Himalayas in the north to Cape 
'OemoHn in the extreme South, the mighty indo- Aryans 
t&irted their culture across the sea to the shores of Farther 
India and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. We are 
gratified to see that in those distant lands races of entirely 
Idlperent ethnic stock assimilating thoroughly. Indian 
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could be quoted. Even at the present day the ruling chiefs, 
nobles and high functionaries of Java hear titles and 
proper names which have retained their ancient Sanskrit 
forms almost unchanged e. y„ raja, prabu, bhupati, 
adipati, mantri &e. The Javanese language is as full of 
words of Sankrit origin as the king ish is of Roman words. 
Whatever literature there exists in that Kawi language is 
largely derived from Indian originals. 

The Hindu influence which up lo the present day it is 
possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life has 
found its grandest expression in those numerous monu- 
mental and sculptural remains with which the island of Java 
is studded. Ad those nnrieni s-inetuarws of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are now in more or less ruined condition, 
due not to vand dism or leuuoctasm but to long centuries of 
indifference and neglect. Mr. V mcent Smith surmises that 
“ the colonisation of Java was probably a sequence of the 
final collapse of the Saka power in India at the beginning 
of the fifth century A. D., when the iSaka kingdom of Sour- 
asthra or Kathiawar was conquered by Chandragupta 1 1 ”, 
After that Brahmanism supplanted Buddhism as the princi- 
pal state religion of India. The Buddhist art traditions 
first went with the *aka immigrants into Java, where they 
reached their highest expression in the magnificent sculp- 
' tures of Borobudur. 

The legendary Aji Saka from whom the Buddhist 
rulers of Java claimed descent was probably a Prince 
of the ^akas or Indo-Scythiaus who invaded the 
Graeco- Baetrian kingdom of Gandhara between 140 and 130 
B. C. and founded a dynasty there. Being expelled from 
that country by fresh hordes of uom ids, the Wikas entered 
India and founded a kingdom in the peninsula of Kathia- 
war which gradually extended over a great part of theadja- 
• cent colmtry. 14 These facts explain the affinities of the art 
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generally succeeded in laying hands on most beautiful 
positions. This is particularly noticeable of the 
Borobudur, The whole architecture is wonderfully 
situated in the Kedu plain, surrounded by a decorative 
circle of mountains. It commands au extensive view of 
green rice fields and more distant towering conical 
volcanoes, comparable in grandeur with Fujison. A line 
of smoke shows that the Umoreh Mountains are still active, 
yet the peaks, with their brown, grey and green colouring, 
fading at evening to blue, lend a peaceful aspect to the 
panorama, softening the grandeur of the mighty 
Borobudur, throned on wide plain and guarded by the 
mountains. Architecturally it must have towered above all 
the mass of sacred buildings and temples on the plain. The 
fertile plain of Kedu with the surrounding country was 
one of the great centres of Hindu-Javan community. On 
the hill Wukir. east of Borobudur rose the old Kiva-temple, 
where king San jay a according to his inscription of 732 
A. D„ caused a Hnga to be established and in that year 
there already long existed the principal sanctuary of Java 
that was brought over from the fatherland Kftojarakunja 
in South ludia. Around this on all sides grouped them- 
selves in numbers buildings dedicated to Brahmanism or 


Buddhism. 

From an architectural point of view, Borobudur is 
„ . , unlike any other monument of the period, 
wiqne raowa«*<y A rounded hill has been terraced and clothed 
<*»**• with stuiie; the result is a truncated, terraced 

pyramid support! .g a relatively small central 
stupa surrounded by seventy-two much smaller perforated 
st&paa arranged in three concentric circles;, a stairway in 
the middle of each side of the pyramid leads directly to the 
Upper platforms with the slfipas. 
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the sacred edifice in stone. It is above all the spirit of 
supreme repose, of serene calmness pervading them in which 
the Buddhist religious ideal finds so eloquent an expression* 


The Parthenon of Asia, Mr. Havell has called it, and 


Borobodur and 
the Parthenon— a 
comparison. 


as regards height of artistic inspiration and 
skilful execution, it may well be placed on a 
par with the famous shrine of the Akropolis. 


But what an enormous difference in religious conception 


separates these two masterpieces of art. In the friezes of 


Parthenon, all is aetivit}', in the sculptures of Borobudur 


all is repose. “ To compare them u ith Parthenaic frieze 
of the Parthenon”, Mr. Havell wisely remarks, “would 


serve no useful purpose, though as artistic achievements of 
the highest class, the best Borobudur sculptures would not 
suffer by the comparison. There is little kinship between 
the academic refinement of the Parthenon sculptures and 
this supremely devout and spontaneous art as there is 
between Indian and Hellenic religious thought. They are 
much more closely allied in feeling and expression to the 
sculptures of Donatello and those of the best Italian 
toasters of the 14th and 15th centuries. A very near 
parallel miy be found in the celebrated bronze doors of the 
Baptistry of Florence by Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of tbe great 
master* of Italian art” (vide Indian sculpture and 


Painting, pp 116 — 117) The Borobudur sculptors with 
much deeper reverence and less self-consciousness, show 
conclusively that art is greater than artifice. The very 
siruplicity and unaffected naivete of their style ate mueh 
more impressive and convincing than the elaborate efforts 
pf an Italian master, who with all his wonderful technique 
Is far behind ih imagination and artistic feeling. Tbe 
filets who conceived these sculptures were not aiming at 
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Cornelius’ discoveries in 181.4 or rather that they never 
lost sight of it and the place it occupies in the Javanese 
chronicles appears from the liabad Tanak Java (commented 
upon by Di. Biandes in Het Tejdseimft Voor Jndiseh^ 
Taal-Land-en Yolken K ancle). Taking into account all 
the paJaographie and epigrapJiie evidence, Prof. Krom 
comes to the conclusion that the great monument must 
have been completed by the 2nd half of the 8th century 
A. D. 

So the date of the monument can only be inferred 
from the sty Iistie and paLeographie evidence. The latter 
indicates a date certainly between 7b0 and 878 A. D., 
probably between 7<>0 and 847 A. I). and most likely in the 
latter part of (he eighth centmy. The style of the reliefs 
suggests rather the eighth century. “Its erection" says 
Ptof. Krom, ‘‘may reasonably be brought into connection 
with the kingdom of the fcailendras that flourished in 
Middle Java about 750 — 850, but for the test both inscrip- 
tions and traditions have nothing to tell about it.’* This 
is not surprising fot, though the sanctuary as the largest 
and most important of the Buddhist foundations and as 
the spiritual centre of the Mahay ana Buddhism in Java, 
will have played the most important part in its religious 
life, it is not very likely that important events should have 
taken place within it or near it. During the later century 
and a half of the Middle-Java period, the stupa must have 
stood in its place, undisturbed, the object of the pious 
adoration of thousands of devotees. Only in fancy can 
we picture in our mind how the mighty temple silently 
watched the generations come and go, receiving the 
homage of all those Java Kings of whom we know hardly 
anything but their names, from 8ailendra probably till 
. King Tul«dbng, the Iasi monar ch whom we may presume 



liter die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java). Altogether 
different is tbe explanation of the Javanese authority 
Winter. Borobudur would singnify, (according to 
Winter) may be with reference to the images of that 
temple, a gigantic slatuo, a colossus; as evidence is 
given in the expression “ dapurre kayo, borobudur”, mean- 
ing a great heavy-limbed creature. Prof. Krom however 
thinks Winter's explanation as unconvincing. He says 
that Winters surmise is merely an invention “hour le 
besain de la cause” and that in the expression quoted 
borobudur is nothing but the name of the temple which 
remains as vague and incomprehensible as ever. There 
is thus every reason to belioie that Borobudur can have 
been the old name, both parts of it arc old-Javanese 
and we need not assume it to be coirupted. To hunt 
after its etymology seems as hopeless a task as that of 
trying to identify any of the numberless other native 
names found on inscriptions. 

Seen from the Borobudur the profile of the Minoreh 
Mountains, just where they rise highest, 
somewhat resembles a human face (see Von 
•ffeKteto. Kinsbergen ’s Photo No. 11). The Javanese 

say that it is (he imago of the creator of Borobudur, the 
face of Gunadharma. In other places too, admiration 
for a great work of art bus led later generations to 
seek for some actual indication of the mighty creator, it 
is a common human tradition and of no further value to 
the monument itself than to show, if testimony wore 
needed, the deep impression an edifice such as the Boro- 
budur has continued to make on the people who livod 
within sight of it, even after the meaning of the Stupa 
was oetopletoly-for gotten. Yet the name Gunadhorpia fa 
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rangement of all these tales was not left to the fancy 
of the sculptors, but followed some actual text, 
and this was continued when the Russian savant 
Sergius d ’Oldenburg discovered the Jatakamala in the 
first and third part of the balustrade of the first gallery, 
top series. We might have expected this to be quickly 
followed by similar discoveries, but that did not happen, 
though several of the tales have been, identified by various 
experts with the collection of tales in Divyavadana or 
Avadanasalaka. both famous and authoritative holy 
sciiptures. Systematic efforts have been made by eminent 
Dutch scholars for the identifications of the tales on 
these reliefs in such celebrated Bud Ihist works as Sut- 
rala-'kara, Karma ^ataka, KalpadiumSvadrnamala, Ratna- 
vadanamala, A'okavadanamala. Bodhisattvavadana-kalpa- 
lata, Bhaclrakalpavad?uiamala and Mahavastu, but without 
any tangible success. Kor do the tales in Buddhagho -a ’s 
works coi respond to what is found on the Javan Monu- 
ment. With the exception of any possible finds among 
the Tibetan or Chinese writings, our only hope is in the 
great Jatakamala of 515 tales that Hodgson met with 
% Kepal, But it appears that after detailed examination 
of the reliefs we must give up hope of explaining the 
reliefs that follow after the Jatakamala series, by any 
known text. So we only can attempt to consider what is 
here represented as a whole and how far it can be identi- 
fied by the help of tales from all sorts of othei sources. 
The total number of sculptured panels which decorate 
the walls and balustrades along the four galleries amounts 
to not less than 1300. The basement was embellished 
with 160 more reliefs, but these are no longer visible as 
thia part of the building was encased even before the seulp- 
tjtrai decoration had been completed. 
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can better serve to demonstrate the popularity of the five 
Pandavas of the great epic Mahabhaiata than the fact that 
among those ancient temples of the Dieng plateau the 
most prominent have been named after them. Thus 
we have Oandi Puntadeva (Javanese name for Yudhis- 
thira), Candi Bhima, Candi Aijuna, Oandi Srikandi and 
Candi Semabhadia, But it must be remembered that 
the present names of the Dieng temples, however in- 
teresting from a folklorist point of view, do not give 
any clue as to their origin and history. The Dieng 
plateau, repiesented no! a civil capital, but a place of 
pilgrimage comparable with the Jaina temple cities of 
Palitana and Girnar in Western India; permanently in- 
habited only by priests and temple-servants and for the 
rest providing only temporary accommodation for 
pilgrims, amongst others for the king, who visited the 
plateau one*' a year. These temples are however “not 
remarkable for the beauty of the details when compared 
with Borobudur or Prambanan, but the}" are interesting 
to the Indian antiquary, because the}" are Indian temples 
pure and simple and dedicated to Indian gods.” What 
strikes us most in these Brahrainical temples is not only 
the classic harmony of their style but also the great 
simplicity in (heir decorations. The Dieng affords 
also many examples of sculpture. Of that applied to 
architectural surfaces the best instance is afforded by 
the Brahma, &va and Yisou panels and Oandi' Siikanii. 
The forms are in general slender, with the leading lines 
cleat ly developed. The largest remaining and the most 
beautiful temple on the Dieng is the Oandi Weogodoro 
or Bhima. These Dieng structures belong to the oldest 
in the island; the hanasima inscription, transferred to 
Bafavih, furnishing a record of the Dieng civilisation 
which goes bach- to 731 ^aka (A. D. 809), 



though more apparent here or there, and more convincing, 
the moie skilled the sculptor may be, not only at 
Borobudui ; from this point of view it is really absurd to 
eonsidei the Borobudur Art” something apart; a 
Borobudur art does not exist, there is only Hindu-Javanese 
art in general and in that Borobudur figures equally with 
Prambanan and so many other monuments. We shall 
always place Borobudur at the top of the list as the first 
exponent thereof, as we are aware that this great stupa 
possesses a wonderful individual quality not to be found 
elsewhere. 

It is however impossible at our present state of know- 
ledge to say how much Hindu element is combined with 
the Javanese — how much remained individual and how 
much was lost of each, their influence on one another, their 
gradual tiansformation into what at first sight appears so 
curiously fantastic but on closer examination becomes the 
harmonious union of Hindu-Javanese culture. It is 
neither Javanese with a Hindu varnish nor Hindu merely 
transplanted into a foreign land, but exactly what the 
name indicates, a combination of two dissimilar powers, in 
value also unequal, and therefore the more remarkable it 
is that they created a perfect whole. With the help of 
East Java, whose Hindu culture has left us so much more 
data also with remnants of manners and customs, habits 
and institutions which are still alive in Bali, Cambodia 
and Champa whete a similar combined culture was formed 
by the amalgamation of native wifh Hindu elements we 
can discern the real nature and being of that commun- 
ity whose spiiit found expression in the sublime structure 
of Borobudur. But up till now this knowledge remains 
tfce aim and object of endless labour and.resem'Ch, 
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side panels ail under canopies ol' slight projection. The 
central figure is Buddha and the two other colossi, having 
only two arms each are certainly intended for Eodhisattvas. 
“ These three," Dr. I’ergusson conjectuies, “may have 
been placed in the cells at a Later date. But the colossal 
images themselves, wonderfully placed in tlieii divine 
majesty, aie to be reckoned among the great masterpieces 
ot Buddhist art. They will stand eompauson with the 
best work of the Gupta Period. The gicat interest how- 
ovei of ibis little temple arises from the fact that it almost 
certainly succeeded immediately to Borobudur. Caiidi 
Mendut shows too a pi ogress in design at a time when 
Buddhist art in India was marked by decay; audit exhibits 
such progiess in m\ thology that though there can be no 
doubt as to the pui in of the Buddhism of Borobudur, any 
one might fairly aigue that this temple belonged to 
Hinduism, 


Javanese excellence in plastic art is not only pioved 
The Pramban&n by th c admirable reliefs of Borobudui, but 


fi f on p : The 
RnmayaJia Table- 
aux Reliefs. 


also by another magnificent series of sculp- 
tured tableaux, which illustrate the story of 


Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. ‘‘Although on the 
Indian continent, there is no story more beloved and no 
poem moie renowned than Yahniki’s epic, yet it is on the 
Javanese temple of Prambannn that Rama’s adventmes 


have been carved in stone in a manner unequalled by any- 
thing found in the Indian homeland” (Vogel, The Rela- 
tion between the Art of India and Java, p. TO). But where- 
as the Borobudur sculptures are supreme in rendering the 
Buddhist ideal of mental repose, those of Prambannn 
picture the heroic deeds of the divine Rama with great 
vigour and perfect lucidity. 
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Bali i die .1. Kats* Hft Baraay^a op Jhvmmscbe Tompd 
Reliefs.) 

Final I v, let us consider the gr»«l> of t«nplr» »> * uku 
, ' the | ;vs t stronghold of Javanese eutmrc. 

Trmr-les: exam- \’ { , a , tlieeeidre of the Island- not lot tom 

St H,brW inount Lowes. there is o line of tempi.* "lueh 

„„„• 1,,. considered to he of great importune to the 

Javanese cultural Instory. They are among »>«• 

modern examples of style, having dates upon > 

. vw1 1U0 V I). ur U‘s> Ilian o* years bet ore the distim 

lion <>£ Mojapahii and the abolition of tin Hindu religion 
f s ; f :U . a. can he made out, Ihey are coarser and 

more vulgar it. execution titan any of those hithf, to des- 
„,. ih „d. and belonged to a degarded form of the \ atsnava 
religion. Oamla is the most prominent hgute among 
the seulpttnes ; lmt there is also the tortoise, the boat 
and other figures (ha. belong to Hinduism. The pnnetp.il 
temple consists of a truncated pyramid raised on the top 
„f three successive tc, races. “The most interesting tea- 
t » observes Dr. Ferguson “with the remains at SuUr 
is their extraordinary likeness to the contemporary 
edifices in Yucatan and Mexico". It may he only acci- 
dental but it is unmistakable. When we look at the vast 
pxtr’nse of ocean that stretches between Java and Cent tal 
America, it seems impossible to conceive that any migra- 
tion can have taken place eastward, say after the 10th 
centurv that could have influenced the arts of the 
\merieans. It seems equally improbable that any colo- 
nists from America could have planted themselves in Java 

80 as to influence the arts of the people. But there is a 

third supposition that may be possible and if so, may 
account for the observed facts. It is possible that the 
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of some illustrated boohs : Sanskrit — Mahsbharata, 
Hattiilyana , Tantvic works, GUa-G oviu dam, CtUarasa * 
man jar 1 and other illustiated works found in bkagdaras. 
Hindi — Madhu-JtdlaU (one hy Majhun (Ciica 1509 A.C.) 
not teed mNdgiri f'racdrim Patiihd (YoL.d, Vo. 3) and in 
the Iin pan, Januaiy-April 1928 number by Pandit 
Kishodas with a few illustiations, an incomplete copy of 
it in possession of the Bhaiata Kalaparisad. the Society 
of Indian \tl at Benares : another, a different work 
altogether in possession of a friend of mine. / fammlra-hatha, 
Ihikm>ni-,na> i; jala and olhei illustrated mmuseiipts. 
Several eiutie woiks wi ifteii m Kashmir, Orissa, Rewah 
and other places etc, 

Illustiated Jama woik Kalpa-Sutra of Bhadrahahu 
(who. aecniding to all .Jaina authors including Hern a- 
candra, died after hundred and seventy yeais from the 
mohsa of Yahavira had elapsed and is believed to have 
been the conternporaiy of t'andragupta Maury a) which 
gi\es the legendary account of the life of Yahavira, the 
last Tirthahkara and of some other Jainas though the 
latter poition is regarded as spurious. Its manuscripts 
tanging from Sam. 1 100 omvaids are known. The one 
written in Satu. 1 100 is reported to exist in the Dharmavi- 
jaya Library at Agra. Pi of. Jacobi of Germany owns a 
copy which is dated in Sam. 1484. One illustrated copy 
with me must be older. The Iasi page of it is not yet found. 
The penultimate page ] have, gives the year 1024 of the 
Yikiama era as the dale when it was made over by out 
Bha\ adevasuri to somebody and shows that it belonged to 
Bhavamerii, It comes from Hissar. The other copy with 
me comes from Ahmed abad and is dated Yiki ama Sam. 
1505. f have got only a few pages of it with me. A 
third cop) belonging to a fiiend is dated V. S. JL<J67 and 
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THE ONLY IMAGE OF CUNDA . 1 

B. Bhaitachyaryya, M.A. Ph, D. Director) 

Oriental Institute. Baroda. 

In the* Sadhanamatii there arc tlncc Sad lianas des- 
cribing a four-armed dairy whoso name is. differently 
spelt in different manusei j j > t n as t 'u nda, Cauda and Cmulra. 
Her Mantra howtvei is unifoimly given as Otn ('ale 
Culc Cunde Svaha which leads on - to aceep! the spelling 
Cunda as correct. She m geneialiy dt'setlbed as ono- faced 
and four-armed earning in the two princi[>ai hands a 
bowl on the lap and showing lie Vntada ( gift-bestowing) 
Mudra and a lotus with a book in ihe two other hands,* 
In one of the thiee ►Sadhaium if is further said that 
she bears on her crown the ngme of ihe parental Dhyani 
Buddha Vajrasattva ; in the 1 wo other Sadhanas however 
there is no mention of the parental Dhyani Buddha. In 
another Sadhana she is described as sitting in Saliva- 
paryanka* It cannot even now be definitely said what is 
meant by the word Sat tvaparyaiika. In the Indian Bud- 
dhist Iconography it has been suggested that the Asana 
may mean the seat of an animal. But this has been objected 
to by Professor Fouebei and others, though their own 
explanation also is no more convincing. Bo far it seems 
hopeless to find out the eorreef attitude which this 
Sattvaparyanka icprcsents unless, of course, \ye can hit 
upon an image which actually represents this kind of 
seat. In one instance alone in an image of Khasarpana 
Loke -vara who is described in the Badhanu as “ sitting in 

J, One of the earliest motion of Cam!* occurs io Santidera ’* Sifceasa- 
inueetya wh‘'ch belongs to the beginning of the Sth century. The Gufiyasitmaja- 
t antra which is believed to be one of the earliest Baddhi«t tantra also mentions her 
name and Mantra. . 

2 . An extraordinary form with Cunda of sixteen arms was installed at 
Ctmdavarabhayaua at PatHRera in Bengal. Tbi* has been reproduced by Prof. 
Poacher from a miniature found i o ope of the A. S. B MSS- ia h>R B ’iconographio 
Bottddhiqne. Pt, I, Fig. 25. 
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fiorn the desei iption gi ven in Ihe kbldhaiia appears to be 
a male figuie. Therefore this identification also is to be 
discarded 1 . 

The only image of Cumin which accurately cot responds 
with the Dhyana contained in the Sadhana comes from 
the collection of a wealthy American Solicitor, .Mr. W. 
B. Whitney of X< w York. By the couttcsy and gineiosity 
of this gentleman 1 could get a copy of the photograph 
of the image which is Kpjoduccd along with this 
papei . The image in Mi. TNhitmy *& colltetion is 12.}" 
in height ondhaiV firm a (ollcction iradi he a Chinese 
in Peking and, as a matter of fact, iias nlmtithd by 
Mr. Whitnev himself". Thm imaae of Cunda theicfore 

* -W 

is unique. 

The image as can le seen fiorn the photograph is 
exti finely beautiful and aitistic and is one-faced and 
four-aimed as laquiied 1 y the Sadhai a. line the goddess 
sits in the meditative pose on a double com cntional lotus 
and in the two piir.cijal hands which are ananged in the 
Samaelhi Mudia she canies the bowl on the lap. In the 
two other hands she shows the Yam da Mudia in the 
right and the kook on lotus in the left. She is decked 
in all ornaments and wears richly garments. 

The image corresponds with the Sadhana in every 
detail which describes Cunda in the following ieims: — 

jjpRit wren. ' 


1. In J S A. S U)09, p. -!M, PI 111, 1, Hr. Coomars Swamy designates a 
four-armed bronze figure from Ceylon as Cunda She shows in her four hands u 
book, rosary, a fruit and a howl. The Sadhana ami the iinag' 1 in this ease 
difier so widely Umt it o il! be too rash to attempt sueh identification®. 

2. His letter is as follow®: 

A few months aco I obtained from the Oxford Press of this City, a copy of 
yonr book on the /nd«n i Kaddtii it Zoo, looi'ip/i which I have found moat interesting 
and useful in the identification of a number of the divinities represented in my 
collection of bronzes and painted banners (mostly Tibetan ) 

Tn particular I was interested in the conj rmation found therein of my 
bronzes as of Cunda, on IdentifiraCnn of wtreb 1 was somewhat doubtful because 
of the description and reproduction by Prof. Toucher ! n his book . ’ ' 

(>’d ) WILLIAM r,. WHITNEY, 

May 21, 1926. 

3. The meditative pose ui .-.atbig (YajiaparyiiikasHDR) is quite in keeping with 
the hards which are arranged in the Svmtdhi Mudra and otrr winch a bowl is 
placed. As out of the three Brdh; nss only one a ivm ntr„ tie plncm/ of a miniature 
figureof Vajrasattva, this cannot be cimpul-ory fox all b.,a"iS of Oui)dr„ 
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ED DAJJAL, ANTICHRIST. 

By A. A. Tntton, M. A., Ph. />., Professor of Arabic , 
University of Aligarh. 

A tradition says that once after prayers Muhammad 
told the congregation to keep their places and said that 
Tamim-ud-Daii had told him a legend about Antichrist 
which agreed with what he himself had told them. 
Considering the dales of Christianity and Islam this can 
only mean that the traditions aboul Ed Daj.jal were borrow- 
ed from the legend of Antichrist. The object of this 
paper is to point out the lesembhmers between the Muslim 
tradition and the .Fudaeo-ehiistian legend. It is not 
possible to separate Jewish material from Christian. 

The traditions about Ed Daj.jal are these. 

Antichrist is a curly -haired youth with a dull eye; I 
should say he is like Abdul-ul-Uzza b. Qatan. Those of you 
who live till he comes will read on him the opening verses 
of the chapter of the Cave. He will come on a road 
between Damascus and Mesopotamia and lay waste on the 
right hand and the left. Servants of God be steadfast? 
They said: 0 prophet of God, how long will he stay on 
earth ? He said ; For tv days, one day like a year, one like 
a month, one like a week, and the rest of its days like 
your days.. .We said; O prophet of God, what is his speed 
on earth 1 ? He said; Like rain which the wind drives. He 
will come to a people and call them, and they will believe 
in him and obey him. He gives orders to the heaven and 
it rains, and to the earth and it bears fruit. Their cattle 
will come home having the highest humps, the biggest 
udders, and the longest flanks. Then he will come to a 
people and call them, and they wdll not hear his call. He 
will leave them, and they will become poor, nothing 
of their wealth will remain in their hands. He 
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Then God will send rain, no house of hair or stone will 
stand against it, and God will wash the earth and leave 
it like a plate. Then shall be said to the earth; Bring 
forth your fruit, bring out your blessing. Then a band 
shall eat of a pomegranate and take sheltet under its rind: 
milk shall be blessed till one milch camel satisfies a troop, 
a cow satisfies a tiibe, and an ewe a elan. Then God will 
send a gentle wind; it wdl lake them under the arms. 
The spirit of every believing Muslim will be taken away 
and evil men will remain fighting one another as asses 
fight; and then the hour will come upon them. ( Muslim, 
vol. 2, 3700 . 

Then for seven years mpn shall remain and there shall 
be no enmity between any two of them. Then God will 
send a cold wind from the north and there will not 
remain on the earth one in whose heart is the weight 
of a grain of good or- faith but he will be cut off. So 
that if one of you entered into the heard of a mountain 
(the wind) would follow him aud seize him. Evil men> 
with the speed of birds and the bodies of beasts will 
abide, neither doing good nor hating evil. Then the devil 
will appear fo them and say; Will you not obey? They 
will answer; What uie your orders i He bids them 
worship idols wherein is their wealth and pleasant 
prosperity. Then will the trump be blown and none will 
hear it without bending his head and raising it. The 
first to hear it was a man plastering his camel trough; 
he cr ied and men cried. Then God will send rain like 

dew, from it will spring the bodies of men. Then a second 
blast and they will stand up and gaze., . (Muslim, vol. 
2, 378). That they will make children whiteheaded ; that 
day the leg shall be uncovered. (Muslim. Vol. 2, 379). 
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while outside Palestine, is in Syria. This is obviously 
a mark of its Christian origin. 

A summary of the first tradition will show that it is 
not a coherent story. The sequence of events is this; the 
coming of Antichrist and his success; the coming of 
Jesus and the death of Antichrist; (log and Magog and 
thcr destruction; the removal of Jesus and the saints; 
the golden age; the removal of the saints from the earth; 
the war of the wicked; the end. 

Tn this tale the threefold destruction of enl is strange. 
One asks also who was left to enjoy the golden age when 
Jesus and the saints were taken away. 11 is possible to 
reply that they wen* not taken off the earth but only 
removed to anotlu r part of i f . Hut one feels that this is 
not the meaning intended and that the argument is a 
quibble. The repetition in the tale reminds one of the 
Apocalypse where the forces of evil are destroyed several 
times over ; first the great and evil cite Babylon is des- 
troyed; then the false prophet and the beast: then (roj, and 
Magog; and finally all evil is consumed. Any one who 
.has read the apocalyptic hooks must feel th it there is no 
essentia] difference between them an 1 this tradition; that, 
it is in the direct line of descent from them. 

To come to details. 

The name cd Dnjjal recalls the false prophet of the 
Apocalypse who is the chief enemy of the saints. The 
devil is called ‘ the father of lies’ (John. 5, 8) and also 
‘the deceiver of the world* < Rev. 12, ft. Pidaehe. Ifi, 4). 

With * on it were the opening words of the chapter 
of (he Cave’ compare ‘on its heads were the na nog of 
blasphemies ’ (Rpv. 13, 1) and the many references in the 
same book to the * mark of the beast \ 

Fortv da vs. 

¥ » 
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“ Placing his hands on the vviugs of two angbls”. 

“The son of man coming cur the' clouds of heaven 
with -power and great glory, and he shall send his angels'’. 
(Mat, 24, 30). 

“ No unbeliever can feel his breath without dying”. 

“He sent out of his mouth as it were a fiery stream, 
and out of his lips a doming breath..., .so that ‘sud- 
denly nothing more was. to be seen of the innumerable 
multitude, save only dust of ashes and smell of smoke”. 
(4 Ezra. 13,10). 

u He will seek him till he finds him in the gate of 
Ludd and will kill him”. 

“ He will be bound — and afterw.uds he will put him to 
death”. (2 Bar. 40). 

“ He will wipe their faces”. 

“ God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes”. 
(Rev. 7, 17.) 

i( Make my servants flee to the mountains”. 

“ Then let them that are in Judaer flee into the 
mountains”. (Mat. 24, 16). In Christian legend Gog 
and Magog are as mauj as the sands of the sea. (Rev. 20, 8) 
They come to war against the holy ones of God. <( lie 
will besiege Jesus the prophet of God and his compa- 
nions”. They surroun let the camp of the saints and the 
beloved city”. (Rev. 20, 9). The statement that the .head of 
an ox will l>e worth more to one of them than one hundred 
dinars might well be suggested by the account of the 
siege of Samaria when the head of an ass was sold for 
eighty pieces of silver. (2 Kings. 6, 25). The difference 
between the two is prohably due to Muslim orthodoxy. 

“ Jesus the prophet of God and his companions will 
fall to the earth and will not find there one span which 
is not filled with their stench and stink”. 
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“ Bad men will remain with the speed, of birds and the 
bodies of wild beasts,” 

“ All those who are polluted with iniquity will flee to 
it as evil boasts flee and creep into the forest/’ (2 
Baruch, 39, fj) 

Trumpet . 

The ti limpet is very common in apocalyptic books j one 
quotation is enough. “The seven angels who had the 
seven tiumpets piepared to sound them," (l?ev. 1 , fi). 

The domestic detail of the man mending his camel 
trough is imitated fiom u Two men shall be working in 
the field, one shall lie taken and the other left. Two 
women shall be gi inding at the mill, one shall betaken 
and the other left.” f Mat. 24. 40.1 

“ Fiom it shall spring the bodies of men. Then a 
second blast and they shall stand up.” 

This reminds one irresistibly of the vision of the valley 
of dry bones, in which bones first become bodies and then 
by a separate act are filled with life. (Ezekiel 37.) 

White headed children and the uncovered leg. 

“And the heads of the children shall be white with 
grey hair.” (Jubilees 23, 25.) 

The uncovered leg is said by the dictionaries to be 
a metaphor for calamity. The phrase occurs in the 
Koran ( 08 . 42) but it is much older than that. The 
Hebrew prophet sang ; “ Take the millstone, grind corn, 
take off the veil, strip off the skirt, bare the leg.” 
(Isaiah. 47, 2). This may be a ease of the same expression 
occurring independently in both Arabic and Hebiew. 

The Beast. 

From Daniel onwanks beasts aie plentiful ; in 



Conclusion. 

The tone of the traditions about ed Dajjftl is the 
same as that of the apocalyptic hooks. You have only 
to jead few chapters of any one of them to be convinced 
of this. 

The incidents are taigeiy the same; so is the want of 
coherence. On the strength of the Muslim story that 
Antiehtist was killed at Lydda, or as another tradition has 
it, at the church of Lydda. scholars aie satisfied that this 
incident formed part of the Christian legend ; though it 
is not mentioned in any book now extant. 

fn several places a aviations in details seem to be due to 
faulty ujemon of the actual voiding of the eailier stoiy. 

Ed Lajjal is one of the latest offshoots fuun the 
gleat mass of apocalyptic litciatuie. 
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(possibly writ ion during the life-time of the poet, or at 
any rate not long after his death) and contains a very 
reliable text, ( 4) and fourthly, that notices of ‘Xraad given 
in the tadhkii'as contain little about his life. 

The MS. of the Kulliyaf is slightly defective at the 
end, undated, but. as T have said, belongs to the late 8th 
or early 9th century. Tt comprises 423 folios, and, accor- 
ding to my computation, 15990 lines, consisting of four 
MathnawTs' ri:\ n) (In- Safa Yam a <>-' "Munis-ul-abrav, 
(2) the Sabbat Varna (03 the Muhabbat Vania and (4) the 
Tarlqaf Varna; tie n a collection of fen versified letters 
addressed to rations persons, calkd rhe Dah Vania; 
qasidas, ghazals, and rubaiyat. 

Among these, the autobiographical details are to 
lv> found mainly in the introductory parts of the 
Mafhmtwls. These, solar as T could notice and collect 
I now propose to present in this paper. 

tfmad was born (probably at Kirman where his father 
lived) before 700 A. H.. for the passage in which he 
makes mention of the death of his father as welt as of one 
Khwaja Marnnud. his father’s syiiihial teacher, both of 
whom died in Safar 705, indicates that in that yeai he 
was already grown up. For in that passage he says that 
after theii death he had to fact- many hardships, but by 
devoting himself lo study andspiiitual exercises be over- 
came bis difficulties. The passage is in the. Munis *ul~ 
abrfir; — 

♦ * , . . s O), 



(J t&jvvAdJf 
uujs^f 

* *•• ^ 
<£f>J&'* J * 

*' 1 ' f/> ^V 

j \ #'/&'& 



\;l 

ijffif/C&OKfS 

JD>>,»iy^ ! 

iJdy^ 

? i U>J >|/ /> 


> ’ j.u.,1 h.«is b°6ft living 

A little I'anher the portrays ‘bat 

Kirmai' for t'oity years: 

.«« * •— "' ”• ZZXSZ 

he year in which t e - u ' „ i[m - m c f„,;id seems to 
Muhammad took pofti-ession 1 f frequently and 

save lived in poveity and ha. damp , 

mell do, hee^ of hi. ^ 

‘ ,U d tta Imnscqueirt misforUmes. The following is another 
similar passage from the $ut.bat SSBfi written in . 



him to go to Kainuya ( H j '*'0 in ‘Iraq and become 
disciple of Shoykh Zayn 'ad-din Qutb-i-Zaman 5 : 




i 'hfiisAMfJ 

h\j\j*&jy<s£ 

• »• *j 



c/0l 

erjcti^.^ 


(1) Sh. Zain'ud-dsn, else" here failed by 'Imnd was aee >rdtng 

to bn statement, <V disciple of Sti. Shihab'ad-iiu ‘ U aar ( obviously Sb. Sliihab 
’ud-din ‘L T tnor Suhrwardi d. 612 A. It. I of Baghdad on whose adnee Sh Z.an’nd- 
din devoted himself to leiTuing and joined the Mnstansiriya College at Baghdad 
where he received a high educatjun in taw and religion:— 




t «» I* 




(S&tyvJ&x&S 

<&?<&<&&>/ 


• V 

c^lt lyfjl 






. B* father of • ImH a favourite • of the 

Khwaja, died within the same week after which our poet 
was left helpless and neglected : 

dla+tfy 

II. > then de\oled Inni&ell'. as ahead} pointed out, 
studvand 1 igorous spiritual excises, and after ahme 
went to * Iraq and acquired his mystic Hoc j 

from the Shajkli oi Kamuya (evidently the abme-men- 

tioned Sh. Zayn ud-dlu >. 

Elsewhere he mentions the ^ * ft- or • * 

as his master and liberator frmn adversity : 

o/il 'yfOUjb '^o3~4.t5W ■ '• 


and again giving advict to his 


son he says: 

&icc)&£&e 

cJdsiyrvit 



nm 


Shall Shuja* the son and successor of Mubariz-ud-Din 
was also favourably disposed Jo wards ‘1 mad. In his 

introduction to the Dah Xama lie savs; — 

* t « 



Many of liis qasidas are addressed to Shah Shuja‘ 
and some of his Mathnawis, as we shall see, are dedicated 
to him. ‘In, ad had a brothei named Majd*-iui-Dm who 
accompanied him to Kamuvu and was his fellow-disciple. 


)[ Is 


9 

si/h (j A 


‘Ifrtad looks upon the life of celibacy with approval. 


VLfjU 




» * ^ 
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\i> i* y*6 t db's 1 ' A 

if y li^ 

He lays great stress on the necessity of a p?r and his 
veneration, and rmlike most persian poets, is a believer 
in dogma. 

This is what I have been able to uloan fiom the 
Kulli} at, Now what the tadhkiras have to say about 
‘Imad ifr only this — That he belonged to Jvum'n where 
I'e was held in gieat \enerahon by the people on ,«eeount 
ol his learning and piety; that his poet)} was veiv 
populai, that he Jived in the reign of Mubaiiz-'ud-Dln 
and Rhah Shuja.* lie died, according to Dawlatshuh 
in 773 and was buried at Kirman where his shrine 
is much visited by pilgiims. The stoiy related in the 
!_•>**■ that he had a eat whom he had taught to pray and 
that Hafiz for that reason aimed at him in the verse 



is .probably 'baseless ‘and deserves no credit. There are 
no indications anywhere ‘either in ’the or the i 

of any grudge borne by either of them against the other 

(1) 4 > *'' is of course the ^ of Gbazali while by — g is meant fit 
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appreciated by him, for he has more than once imitated 
him in his qasidas. To this point 1 shall renun when 
speaking of the qasidas of ‘Imad. . 

The Kuiliyat of ‘Imad. 

The poetical cmeer of ‘Imad ranges roughly between 
730-770 A. H., a period of forty j ears. The eailies^ of 
his dated poems is the iNIatlmawi 4 * lj >»-**•* composed in 731. 
while the last one is the ;y s wiitten in 700. Hrief 

lomaiks may now be made oil these Malhtmwis a* well as 
on othoi portions of his diwan. 

1. The otherwise called is is the 1st in his 

oUli. Dedicated to it is an imitation of the } ] r*'J}*** 

it contains about 1,300 lines and the largest amount 
of autobiographical mataial of which I have made use in 
waiting this paper. The date of its composition is given in 
the last verse : — 

2. is the <•*’» l.s* 44 * in '-'fii-* written at the ie- 

queet of a friend and dedicated to the minister lot*- 

son of It is divided into 10 discourses (*»>&•) 

and contains didactic discussions about the moral duties 
( v )j') of various classes of society, e.g. v i«M 

— in all nearly 500 veises, the last of which gives 
the date of composition <731 A. H.) 
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4. The **b k is the longest of ‘ Imad’s Mathnawis 
in about 3..000 lines composed in 750 and dedicated to 
tf joty U- ^ . The poet says that he has heiein re- 

produced in veise, the mystical work called 

d OfiiA 

‘ . • J / 

and again at the end <0‘ the book he savs. 


Z V ^ Z V f 

The following is the chronogram ol' its composition: 


is. the nu met ieal value of J*> added to that of /i gives 
the date 750. 


5. The 4 "0 o is a collection of 10 versified letters 
in diffeieut meties addiessed to different persons prefaced 
with a praise of *’*■* »’•*. The messenger of these letters 
is the V J > and they contain nothing but messages of love 
and good will. Of these, two are addressed to 
two to cl llaL ) <>ne { " ,A znd 

one to y/^fV’ prime minister of « * ut 


< 1 ) Spicnger ha- errmeou-lj’ gnen * ai aJJ s jterrialire title 

of the ’■‘b and I\nnoir ha 1 ? oopiel flm error in kis ia.taiogtae of lie- 

Asiatic Society . 
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u / 'J’P wife of sjj) i *vf u J '■>**" and begins;- 


y.i^i 



Besides this. ‘Imad has imitated Sa'di in a few more 
qasklas, e.g., one beginning : — 

A'- i/ 


and another beginning : — 


co3 respond with Sa'di qa skin dcM-nlnn. the spring season 

J 

i 

* 




‘Imad here has even appropriated one of Sa'di’s Misras: 
he soys: 

vCJ> dp id' 

The original line of Sa*dr is . 

j i /r 

Another instance is ‘Irnad ’s qaslda in piaise of 
beginning; — 





im 


I *» * 

The quatrains of <$** are not many and have nothing 
in them to an est our attention. At least one quatrain is 
paitmilaily noticeable, for we find it included with slight 
venation among’ the laiger and more modern collec- 
tions of the .WoUeOj. it is this: 



Taking into consideration the age of om MS we con- 
uot doubt that the quatiam 1 tally belongs to •> «iul not to 
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Sftiras faff., i . 1. 5., v. 2. 19., etc.). This shews thhtB^ 



like many others, was an interpreter of tfruti as a 
though he bestowed his special attention on the Hpaaisad&.‘< 

5. Audulomi : — Tbi s name does not occur in w$y, 
JHmamsa Sutras. Yet in V.-S. iti. 44- 5., we find 
joining in a controversy which was not far removed 
theories of rituals. There he advocates the view 
certain details of worship prescribed in £ruti texts (€hl 
3.), were to be performed not by the yajamana , but by" the 1 : 
Hvik, 


in V. S. iv. 4. 6., we find him advocating a theory 
about the condition of the soul after emancipation. His; 
opinion is that in that condition the soul is nothing more 
than pure consciousness. *- - V, 

Hut the more important philosophical contribution of 
Auduloini is referred lo m Y. S. i. 4, 21. There lie & 
represented us having held the view that, before em&ncip&f 
lion the soul is different from Brahma; but aftejf 
emancipation, it becomes one with him. He sta$H% 
therefore, for the view which in later times was knowiffegH 
the name of 4 bhedabhi da' theory (cf Sankara, 
etc.). . 

6. Kasakrtsna: — This name occurs only once in the 
Yedanla-Sutras in i. 4. 22. There, in spite of other 
differences between themselves, both Sankara* yg&f 
Ramanuja understand him as holding the view that 
finite soul is essentially the same as Brahma. They further 
agree that the view here ascribed to Kaskrtsna, is 
view of the Sutrakara also, “ Tatra kiHakrisniyam mafesih; 
f rutyamisariii gamy ate/’ says Sankara; and “Ka<ak£Uf$? 
yam eva matani sfitrakarah svikrfcavan,” says Ramanuja*;:., 


i 
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of the various aspects of human life reveals to ,us clearly 
that this delay is not due io I he fact that this rational animal 
is laticnal, hit that this rational animal is animal. 
Though he belieus theoictically that his rational side is 
higher and supuior, hut practically he devotes nearly 
the whole of his time to the service of his animal 
side. Instead of making his animal side sub-seivienl 
to his rational .side, ho makes his reason a mean 
and clinging slave to his animal side. Leaving aside 
illiter He and ignorant people, if wo east a glance at the 
lives of s*o many highly educated, erudite and 
eniiyblened people. twin of the so-called civilised coun- 
tries in the world, v <• see cleaily the overwhelming ma- 
jority devoting the gioatesi attention to the fulfilment of 
their animal passions and pleasures individually and 
nationally with utter distegatd U> the pleasures of 
other* iidhidmds and nations and using ‘leasoif only 
to st lengthen this lower side vt their nature. A 
further analysis of xhe human actions will make 
it clear t<> us tint it is ie»i the use of reason there- 
fore which help;- a man in making greater and greater 
progress, hut only the tight use of it. Now if we reflect 
deeply we will me that there aie some hinderanees in 
the way of using the reason rightly and unless these are 
removed from the way, man cannot make the real pro- 
gress. These hinderanees, are to be brief, ignorance, 
superstitions, prejudice, n rrrowinindedness. jealousy, 
fanataeism. bigotry and .so on and so forth. 

Unless a man removes these obstacles from his way, 
not only by higher education, but also by high living 
and high thinking, he cannot use his reason right!}' and 
consequently cannot understand and appreciate the true 
meaning of the expression “ Freedom of Will,*’ what to 
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world. On the contrary, there are and have been great 
men who believed in the absolute negation of free will. 
The same authority mentions a few names with their 
ideas about fiee will which I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of quoting here, in some cases very briefly. He 
says : — 

(1) “Laplace one of the gtc.dest and most penetrating 
of the minds which are the pride <>f Prance wrote concern- 
ing fiee will m his “Essai philosophique sui les proba- 
bilitcs’V — “The acluaJ ('vents have* with what preceded them 
a relation that is founded upon the self-evident principle 
that a thing cannot begin to he without a cause which has 
produced it. This axiom known as the ‘principle of sufficient, 
reason' extends even to the slightest events. The freest 
possible will cannot without a determining motive give 
them birth, for if, when all the circumstances of the two 
positions were exactly the same, it acted m one and re- 
frained from acting m the other, its choice would, in fact, 
be without cause: it would then be, said Leibnitz, the blind 
chance of the Epieuieans. The contrary opinion is an 
illusion of the mind, which losing sight of the fugitive 
reasons, for the choice of the will among indifferent things, 
persuades itself that it has determined itself and without 
any reasons. We ought theiefore. to see the present state 
of the Universe as the lesult of its former state and the 
cause of that which will follow.” 

(2) In 1787, Immanuel Kant had written in his 
“Oiitique of Pure Reason”: — 

f JFrom the point of view of time and its regular order, 
if we could penetrate in the soul of a man so that it will 
reveal itself by acts internal as well as external, if we could 
understand all its motives, even the slightest, and at the 
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order lo bring home to you what he thinks in* this respect 
and how he replies to their arguments, 1 cannot hut quote 
his own words. He says: — ‘‘It is true that the freest will 
in the woi Id cannot act w ithout a determining motive. But 
among the causes concerned in the choice our own person- 
ality exists and that is not a negligible cause 5 ’. 

“That we decide in accordance with the predominant 
motive does not prove that we do not act aceoiding to our 
charactei 

“ Events nud happenings geneiallv influence ns more 
than we believe. Let each one analyse attentively the acts 
of his life and he u ill t caddy leeogn ise this. Our free will 
finds play only in a vtn test rioted compass of activity. 
‘Han purposes and Ood disposes’, goes an old saying. 
This is not uitirely exact. Uod or Destiny leaves a little 
libertv. The proietb that is the opposite of the preceding 
one, puts it this wav, ‘Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves. 5 Yes, man proposes and events dispose: but at the 
same time wc are the builders of our own destiny.” 

“To suppress liberty would be to suppress all responsi- 
bility, all moral valuation, to equalize the good and the evil, 
to which our iiinei certainty is opposed. In this ease we 
should have to give up our clearest and most, evident 
ideas”. 

“However much of a fatalist you may believe yourself, 
you run as quickly as possible after the" doctor, you serve 
the countiy against invader, you call the tiie department to 
put out a fire, you pid out a fire which has started from -a 
fcpark falling on your papers in your work-room, you have 
reason and you make use of it. This does not at- ail prove 
that you lack it and that you are an automaton”. 15 
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illuminating observation about^ ej. ^ ^ renowned 

in this lespect, o |h i aU . lamented I’ro- 

autlio. ity on Muslim rh ™ lo ~” . «-941. its 

i rtnltb/ihei in his \ orlesungtu ' v- 
lessor 1. Goldiinci >" u c says— “ 1 should like 

P.ench tianslatioii tp- i-l-G). 110 MJS ' 

* ienu , nfforeil lieie to make an obsona- 

10 “^of 6 some 'in'ipd taliee for the undemanding of the 
Uo ” f will in the Q.uan. A large part ... the 

I„-ohlem Of ^1 d (Bltosi]lgb and peaee lie upon him) 

r'mwhichone ordinaiily p, etc, ids to conclude that H » 

rtTntoWf Who determilK s the sinful, less ot a man. who 
^ vTinto erior, would appear under auothei aspect, li 

'^‘thoroughly examine the sense 

gcne raltj 'renders said: <■ Allah guides 

numbei P j a nd gu j,jes lc , the wrong 

t0 o,e sentences do no, mean to leach 

T’t td cU^ puts on the evil pail. ph of the 

^bat Clod dii epi. I ^ wQl . d < ala] j ;v ’ m such a 

second catogoi} . -'make to eir, hut 

>— ?’ “ Tot m erne about some one, not to mdigate 
to^him'Se means ot fietting out. “ ^ l “ 

may picture i himself a solitary traveller in the desert 
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x 45'-, that he whom He leaves in the error has no 

^ (40. v. :») and goes lo nwet his ^ ^ ^ 

B«« everywhere* ^ and m , t of 

8is ti„ S ™ tll V'! th< o!w l Ihe lus? of impiety. & “ 
mislead, i.g,"h'^ 1 ulmans , who «««• ™» rl,,e 

this which the oiu , felt and did. In a 

rff^^dX who misses heedlessly (lubawunan), 
U<h,h ,1 d ' h „ y . tos His heart sealed by God. 

CeCr^luog of heart -one understands a state 
rheretou m thc negligent' of le- 

into which the mat J' o)d p raycr w M 0 h the Piuphet 

ligions duties. A « . converted to Islam, says: 

O Allah, tcacn - abandon mo not, to my 

,hP 1i°?tS"on^he hando’f guidance. But there 
own self, extc heic . On the contrary 

c-anbenoqu^ >ono^n to one’s self is the 

the scutum A th.^^ impregnates an old 

most Ugoi - oath . 'If mv assertion cor- 

islamic Ion ™ a veaU ' tv (in the affirmative oath) 

rTmav°exeU,de me from His power and His force 
God ' and ma y abandon me to my own power 

t .hi. U to say : He may withdraw 

T /ills hand so that I may have to see for my 

h ° m K n whatevei way 1 may manage without His 
ownse i . | ,|^ s scnse we must understand 

th ™Herc ends the quotation from Vovlesungen. I do not 

^anydouliUs^^-anyo.^ 

o?tS! S so eJrly explained by the learned scholar of 
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8. “And were God to punisli people for what they 
earn, He would not leave on the surface of it (Earth) 
any creature, hut He grants them respite till an appoint- 
ed term*'. (8. 35, v. 45). 

9. “And if God had pleased, He would suiely haye 
made them a single community, but He makes whom He 
pleases enter into His mercy, and for the unjust, there is 
neithei any guardian nor any helper." < S. 2, v. 8). 

10. “And if God had pleased they would not have 
fought one with another, hut God does what He wills”. 
(S. 2, v. 253). 

These verses eleaily tell us (1) that God commands 
the Prophet to delivei his message and not to force or 
compel any one, because he has not been appointed a keeper 
over them or placed in ehaige of them, (2) that God can 
punish people or destroy them wholly foi their disbelief 
and evil deeds, but He has not done so and has left them 
free, and granted them respite till an appointed term, and 
(3) that God would certainly have put ail persons on 
the right path if He had so willed, but then evidently 
life would have been quite different, free from so much 
struggle and strife. After hearing and understanding 
these translations of the verses of the Quran, no one can 
assert even foi a single moment that God forces us to do 
things or compels our will in whatever way He pleases. 
Certainly not. How can it lie so when He commands the 
prophet not to compel any one to become a believe* like 
him and to have the disbelievers to do what they like after 
helms delivered to them the message, and persuaded them 
to woz ship God alone/ 

Let us proceed further. The Quian says (1) “Whoever 
desires this life We hasten to him therein what We please 



the natural consequence oC this freedom of will and this 
responsibility will become quite clear from the following 
verses of the Quran : 

]. “And no person earns evil but against his own self, . 
and no bearer of burden, shall bear the burden of another ”, 
(R 6, v. 165 cf. R 35, v. IS). 

2. “Whoever follows the tight path he does so only 
foi his own benefit, aud whoever goes astray, he does s a to 
his own detriment alone and no beater of burden shall bear 
ihe burden of another.*' > S. 17. v. lb cf. St. :)<), v,7). 

t 

3. “So whoever full nvs the right path, he does so for 
his own benefit, and whoever goes astray, then sav ; f ant 
only one of the uaniets.** (R 27, v. (>2). 

I. “Say: 3 *o u will not be questioned as to what we are 
guilty of, nor shall we be questioned as to what you do”. 
(S. 34. v. 25). 

5. “Whoever does good, gains for his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; and thy Lord 
is not in the least unjust to the servants,” (R 41, v. 46). 

6. “Whoever does good, gains far his own self, and 
whoever does evil, suffers for his own self; then you shall 
be brought back to your Lord”. (R 45, v. L5), 

7. “Every man is responsible (pledged) for whal he 
(shall have) wrought”. (S, 25, v. 21 ef. R 71, v. 38;. 

8. “There have come to you clear proof* from your 
Lord; whoever will, therefore, see, does so for his own 
benefit, and whoever lemains blind, it is against his own 
self; and I am not a keeper over you,’ 1 (8. 6, y. 105). 

Tan anything be clearer than these verses i Pan an y 
one still assert that the Quran does not teach freedom of 
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1 think I have made the teachings of the Quian about 
freedom of will quite deal, but if still there be any one 
who is not fully convinced I may quote a veise or two 
more, which will surely convince him, provided he is not 
a biased person or a bigot. 

The Quran says: ‘‘.Say: the truth is from you i Loid, 
so any one who likes may believe and nny one who likes 
may disbelieve”, (X. 18, v. 2b). 

“There is no compulsion in religion, truly ihe light 
way has become i-leaily distinct from the wiongway; 
theiefore whoever disbelieves in the dtvil and believes in 
(rod, be indeed has laid hold on the firmest handle which 
shall not break off. and (tod i« Healing. Knowing”. 
(S. 2, v. 25b). 

Listen! Gentlemen, here js the leal freedom, Enjoy 
yourself in whatever way you like. Believe in God and 
His laws or disbelieve, maintain towards God and His 
creatures the light attitude oi wrong, do whatever you 
like and live in any way you prefer but remember that you 
have no control ovet His laws, you cannot change any of 
His laws and you cannot shake off the responsibility for 
your deeds. Adieu. 
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Next comes (2) the Malhuuwl of Xasii ‘All Sarhiudi, 
which is followed by 

(3) the Mathnavn entitled Mihajul-Khayal of ’‘All 
Rida Tajalli 1 2 , which in the end beats the date 1354 A. H. 

(4) A Persian Mathnawi of Mirza Bedil 3 with the 

licading’(J^ !j /- •>■**) comprising 141 couplets, beginn- 

ing with : — 

. MM (j/t 

(5) A shoit Peisian poem of twenty five couplets, 
by JSihuat Khan ‘Alt, bearing the head line 3 : — 

(6) A Peisian Mathnawi described in the head liue as 
a selection (v 1 **.) fiom the Mathnawi of Muhammad 
Rasikh 4 5 and beginning with - 

(7) A Peisian Mathnawi by bashmat, 3 beginning 
with : — 


1. One of (he court peels of ‘-Abba.-. 11 and Suleyman, the Safuwis; died 
108* A. H (1677 A. DA. 

2. Died in Safer, 1133 A. H. (November, 1720 A. U.) 

3. Knmenr Khan whs the second son of ‘Umdatal-Mulk Ja'far Khan, the 
Prime .Minister of Anrangzeb. After the eon quest of fiolkimds (1098 A, II.) 
he was ■nodded to the daughter < f Sayyid Muzaffar, the Vizier of Sultan Abul- 
Hasan. 1 he deposed lung of Oolknnda. This raarriaee < a me off in 1090, about 
u year after tire conquest oi Qoikunda. It was to celebrate this marriage that 
Xi 'mat Khan 'Ali composed this satirical poem. ‘Azad Bilgrann’s commentary on 
this poem forms a part of the arconnt of ‘AliX life in the Khizntia-i'Amira. 

4. An eminent poet of Sarliind and a friend and contemporary of Xasir 
'Ali, died 310? A. II. only a year before the latter’s death. He held a respectable 
office in the service of Prince ’A'zam Shah (the son of Aumngzeb) and enjoyed 
the lofty rnansab of 7,000. 

5. Bafchshi ’Ali Khan Hashmat, who flourished in the time of Xawwith 
Sulahat dang of Ilsydarabnd about the year IttH A. H. (1751 A. I).). 



(13) another Persian Mallwnwt written iu the same 
metre and strain, and as a retort to the last one, fey ope 
Rai Muntakhab {}) Rai surnamed Himnmf ( i) } who 
opens his with : — 

and carries on up to 154 couplets, almost double the 
number of that of Bekhud. And with this the collection 
ends. 

The collection seems, till quite as recently as 1329 
A. IT., to have been in possession of Xawwab ‘ Abid-Y&r 
.Jang 1 of Haydaraba-i Deccan, us appears from p. 2 of 
the fly-leaf, which hears the words: 



But the black-and-white stamp of some former (ap- 
parently the fjist) owner, Rai Dulah (or Davvlat ) Singh, 
appeals in! seven places in the Collection, in spite of the 
attempts of some later possessor at ei using' it out of 
recognition and decipherment. There is, however, an- 
other smaller stamp in the beginning of Xo. (4) which 
is quite clearly inscribed with the name of Rai Dulah 
(Dawlat ?). 

To come to the AJatlmawI of Xasir ‘Alt'. The IfSk 
occupies seventy-five pages, coveting 1131 couplets, and 
is written in a fairly good Xastafliq hand, which suffers 
from looseness here and there. Though worm-eaten, the 


1. For many years m charge or the administration of ifiyazat and Dargatis, 
*s atep pf fcl>« Mafelca Masjid in Hnvtlarabad (Deccan). Died recently. 
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In Mimamsib Sutra iv. 3, 17., Kar-majini is quotedL$§f|| 
holding a jpai titular opinion about the performed ^ 
specific sacuHcth. And m \l 7 . 35., we find him quote!" 
again as holding the tiew tha t, with icgar to these 
rifices winch were to hist for a thousand years., the per-y 
fornianee was to he continued by son after father and-h^. 
grandson nltei the son. and so on. until it was concluded/' 
That is to «w\. the ordinance about such ceremonies 
to apply, at- mding to him. not to an individual, but to ad 
familv. 


Kui uui jini is another instance of an Cpanisadie seho - ‘ 

* r 

Lie bem 2 at the s inn time an interpreter of other branches , 
of & uti as veil. * s 

t V 

8- Atreya : - Tu V. S. in. f. ft., we find this name 
associated with the view that certain items of worship a& 
suggested n. texts like rh. o. 3„ are to bo performed hjk' 
(he Va jaman i himself, for he it is that will reap the beh#7 
fit thereof. Flic mention of his name here shows th&l* 
At re} a was an Vpani «di< scholar , but what other -coin' 1 
tribulio > ho made, or, whether he made any other eoniribn*-’ 

<* J 

tion lit all to the advancement of Brahma vidyft, we do u#f 

know. A 

* * 

But his name occuis several limes m the MimitpsSx 
vSnfcras. In iv. 3. 18., Ik a eh mates a particular view about 
the performance of a oemnor.} and iis consequences. &"• 
v. 2. 18.. he is quoted as holding the \ie\v that certain E : , 
bations which constitute adjuncts of other principal per* 
formancos. are to be offered at a specific point in the course 
f that performance. And in w l. 26, he is found jobb- 
ing the controversy whether a ikudra can perform «$£ 
sacrifice. We may note here in passing that the deeisbi 

. ^ vs. 
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, h „ m0 sl flourishing tow.®, wttU 
sovereigns it was one of the ^ ^ w „ 3 . but 

hundieds «* inr ^ qmS f lt Ue s in ruin*, extending 
nowadays a S™'" 1" lws ^naequently dwindled 
for several m,l«. Jh 1 ■ nboui s( ,,„, thousand 

WO a \ U ^" "blT importance to flu- -> great 
souls, and ov.es & (t hc Mt^addid} and bis sol 

Muslim saints, ‘ ^ ^ mausoleum* attract a ver> 

the Khw53«^Y^s u^ors every yeai in the lunar 
V^o-e number ot 

months of ^fut and han are ali in Pe.siam 

The poetical wot Khua-i-Anura, skilfullj 

riES; ££? " 

ttT'hicf of the fi“L by-flaeioa him in tba ’ f ot ^ 

an doom P lotoWhofa = mo Jl Bke unto his S»* 

Fountain of Vort.j ^ hoWs as the supeivMM 

namesake, whom waters of the Ka.lUf 

and distributor ot 1 duly .ecogmsmg thi 

fountain in the P aia ' . vii 's ghav. Is 1 , Azad regal 

worth and merit of ^ ^ (>f mathnmcf< and after 

Ura as matchless u> ^ Mathnawi, he goes on to 

quoting two coupWs_from_ __ 

ItwaMbhfonplett'W 

rt r-. . _ ./a/ 

a ( *t: . 


3£35a< 
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former's appointment as the Kubedar of Allahabad the 
poet accompanied him Ihitiiei and enjoyed a happv life 
at that sacred city, and returned to his home in Bar hind 
after the death of his patron. The inspiration that the 
poet drew front him is very well evidenced by his utter- 
ance ; — 

(1) 

O ‘All, onh a mirror ih.spiies a parrot to twitter. 
If there be no Kay f Khan we do not require the )>ieath 
(to enable us to speak V 

Ilis great hoe for drinking did not fail to attract 
severe bans fmm the pmitan ^pn ited <tlema of the day 
and would have cost him his life, if his friend Mir 
Muhammad Zaman Kasikh. w ho was then at Kurhind, had 
not sent him on to Bihii. latter on, however, he fell 
under the influence of Khaykh Muhammad Mabum of 
Karhind, whom he accepted at- his spiritual guide, and not 
only gave up all follies *>f youth, lmt became a staunch 
sufl. 

Shavkh Muhammad Madura,- known as (The 

him handle) and y 1 -* p? was the son of the great 
Indian saint Shnvkh Ahmad of Saihind. styled as 
,^'j odas* (The Kenewei of the Second Millennium) 
and Jp ">*. He is said to have been a descendant of the 
Second Orthodox Caliph. ‘Omar, and in the twenty -ninth 
generation horn him. lie was born in lOOfi A. IL lt>00 
A. B., the year which was always regarded by his father as 


i UiVlurai-MbmrC, lb 4*4, 



Iasi days living as a qnlandor , and passed away on the 
20th of Ramadan, 1108 A. II. 1097 A. D. at an age of 
nearly sixty years, and was buried in the vicinity of the 
mausoleum ol (he great saint, the Sultanul-Masha* ikh 
Xizamuddm of Dihlid Besides the t^ 0 illustrious patrons* 
named above, the poet was patronised by t i) Shall *Adil, 
son of Khwaja Shah entitled Sharif Khan, whom the 
poet praised in a qastria beginning with: 

and ( ii ) Ghazanfar Khan, who w as for some time Governor 
of Goujeevamm and in whose piaise \asii ‘AU has: 1 2 3 


•A*l ^ 

»MX 




Of all the AIKS, mentioned, above only Pertsch t Gotha, 
p. SOI reeoids that the Mathnawi contains 1,000 baits. But 
the present MS. has 11 Pi ' ails, adding to which the 10 
couplets suggested op the margin (on pp. 8, 11, 20, 21, 27, 
40, 19, 53, 39, 02 and 03 j for insertion in thr body of 
the poem, we get the total number 1131, which exceeds 
the Gotha MS. by as many as 131. The whole poem is 
couched in the hexamet rival form 2 of the metre Hazaj, 
each hemistich having three feet. But there are certain 
pieces interspersed here and theie that do not follow this 
metre. The first five of those pieces (on pp. 3, 5, 9, 9-10, 
14) have been written in ted ink, which seems to have 
been employed only to show out the difference in metre. 
But the latter six pieces (on pp. 35, 4445, 49, 52, 03, 73) 


1. Khizt.na-i-’Atnua <p. 13 V on the authority „f Sarkliush (Kiliinatusb- 
Shu'ara') who ft as and intimate friend of N'.-u-ir 'Ah. 


2. Sarft-i-’Azad, p. 131. 

3. The Maqsur form of Hazaj, ‘teannahie as 
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In the absence, however, of any external evidence re- 
garding the ({ate of the composition of this Mathnawi, 
we have to rely on the mternal evidence afforded by the 
author's sweet and pit fay eulogy of his spiritual guide, 
the Khwaja Mu Vim (on p. 48 s ), where he speaks of the 
saint in the present tense, closing with the fen out wish: 


As long as the Sun shines so 
proudly, as long as the blue crystal 
goblet of the heavens does not 
siiiTei irom any stone-stoiin, 
may the whole world remain 
under the shadow of his good, 
and may the heavens continue to 
favour his children! 


This shows that the Khwaja was still alive when the 
poet composed this poem. And since the Khwaja died 
in 1070 A. H. (1008 A. D.), it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the Mathnawi was written some good time before 
that date. The present Mathnawi is one of the many 
mathnawi- poems 1 written by Xasir ‘All, and is the 
longest of them all. It bears no title. Ethe and Rieu 
style it as the ‘Religious poem "and ‘‘religious mathwnawi” 
of Xasir ‘All, while the Asiatic {Society of Bengal call it 
<* a mathnawi poem in sufic strain,'’ 2 which is perhaps 
the fittest possible description of the poem. Like the 


1. Sec Ethe. Ind. Oil. Cat.. No. KUO 

2. Cat. As'. Soe. Bengal, No. si.). 
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Lr&fciyu'sCb u?ij*'-'. >. '•jf.'J 

Ho wants a heart as delicate as the (low-drop sj* 
j* a hear! full of tumult, a heart glowing- with the 
very life-forces of Mansur 

* * ** •* 

He craves for that wine of Divine Love, the brilliance 
of which puts to shame oven the glory of the Sun, one 
which does not mix with water or dust, one which even if 
it drops on dust can yet be put into ihe cup and quaffed off! 

/U&dct-Jgs. d l J MS »>>> U&sJ* 

This naturally leads him into the tavern of Divine 
LTiity, where he enjoys the vision of Ood to the exclusion 
of everything else: 

■■yfM fZwJVi&S 

He is face to face with the One Himself, and enjoys 
His beatitude from morn till eve; for in that august 
assembly where His own beauty is the cup-beaier, nothing 
survives except His Essence. 


6 k J u- 

A lover of self-annihilation and worshippei of the 
deadly dagger of Love (■■*"*£ j j-t* that he is, he 
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P“T'&C 

$jl (j'jCf. jUt>^JlcU^L^dk 

♦ * »* * 

It is this wine that gives life to the spirits and the 
bodies (^Vj jr'jj 1 ) and enlivens the plants into a whirling 
dance. It is this love that inspires the animate objects, 
that teaches the nightingale to lament and makes the rose 
alive to the lift in its heart. 


Love is omnipotent, omnipresent. It reigns supreme 
ever the spiiitual as well as temporal legions (/&* U vJk* gif! j 
jy*. But, man, of all, possesses the light of Gnosis («A/*- ;y). 
It is latent in his very being. 


This is how the poet introduces Adam to the readers. 
All angels made their obeissauce to him, save one Disbe- 
lieve* in Love { />->, who could no! appreciate the Fire 

1 1 Adam. He saw only desolation a!! round, and failed to 
descry the Tieasmv hidden in it. It is a beautiful painting 
indeed! 



*« 



im 


d> J? 


i (jr'OhJ* 1 

>j2jLs t j p's,\£$* 

•* 


This beautifully summarises the story of a rhinese 
painter whose paintings weie so exquisitely delicate and 
life-like tliat 





It so happened that this painter In came a victim to 
{ .0 v e. As is wont with levels, lie left tin eomfot ts of his 
home and became a vandet ei in the <lt seifs. During his 
wanderings he descried one day from a distance another 
equally distracted lovet. The stranger advanced, and 
recognising the paint et as a brother lover, he questioned 
him as to whose love was the cause of his affliction and 
misery. He entreated ihcpaintei not io conceal the secret 
from him, and offered to help him in his troubles. This 
touched the heart of the painter, who hurst into teats while 
trying to desetibe bis Doubles and hardships. He told 
his kind enquire? how he had fallen in love with the form 
of one of his own paint ings: 



etc. And as he said so he took out the poll tail fiom mulct 
his collar and showed it lo his sympathiser. Taking an 
active and lively inlet est in the affairs of the painters 
jov e, he apprised him of the condition of his sweetheart, 
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go much so that 

cA,:&&h»f ezjfrj&ts 

, v, *,,1, the i’linee (the sweetheail) also began 
lD ° thel S ' l0 ,„ and he yearned go ■»« to the 


to ft cl the pangs oi 
desert : 


* **• f > * || 

*» * 

jifijsSAijr'J* 


4>Jl 


// 




^ u lrSfoUrer el cunui ’ and aSted 1,18 
He tomyhuned « ■ . The king permitted 

permission to ao e" ‘ hi ° attendants to afEoid 

him accoiuingl} • -..owing what was tu store tor 

him every pleasure, little knowing 
his dear child. 

-.14 >j* dt/ &&*<&<}> 

Z idea of What was going to 
Xorhnd the prmw ««>’ lcl<M 

happen lo h |m - , . , 

• 1 1 fit A M **. , 

„ , i ifCC^'td gliding off Into the jungle 

set h!L™ wttb r “ ;^e 

^U^alr, was brooding over his agonies 
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onlookers he spoke very cautiously while he related to the 
painter the sfoiy of a musician who was a long 

time away fiom his home and longed to gel back again. 
He told him how the musician fell in with a sufi, who 
endowed him with some precious i ubies, which the musician 
look home and made a present of them to the king of his 
town. The king set the rubies in his crown. One day, 
however, the heart-rending cries of one smitten with 
Divine Love caused the rubies to melt down and trickle on 
the lace of the king, who was surprised at this strange 
phenomenon and invited some jewel lets to make investiga- 
tions regarding the queer nature of the rubies. The experts 
told him that the rubies t cully consisted of blood-drops — 
the blood of tin sufi's heat t ! 

'l'he poet inf inweaves this nanative here by way of an 
example of the influence and effect of Love, and to give 
vent to his ideas on Faqr, which are cleverly introduced in 
the prince's address to the painter 

ijJy 

For fa.(jr is the quality possessed by the Prophets alone, 
and manifests itself in two distinct ways: 


ffJ Ifjj 

* •* 

if 

»* f ^ 


P* » M 
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i i t,ib ic that SeU-umiibilation is the 
The cciBl «‘\ th0 wh ° ^ 0 k r ; iV; fol slu *li is the demand of 
aim, the object *» rn " Mdfle^ness. Catching the 

hove, *hieh consists uiih i ^ of ^ aim ihilation 

hint contained nr this poin t < ^ ^ fount; un of blood 

lb e painter could T-Vu'eau and he jumped f.om the boat 
gushed out toirn^ n, i ’ , u , ,ft e lo\er could not 

into the waters! Thm pi •’< ’ , r rhe prince followed 

liovt* MM "" ra 'V" f to I Fe dashed" *»< «» -«r, 
the example set be ’ . t , lWn> fa, away! It rvcaied 

anti t lie wax-ca ms an ^ ^ 1hos . e who were present, ami 

a tuimitl m tht'iin a ( l!(nvll „ heavy shower 

the eyes of lire sem mt o the witters to rescue 

o- «>»•* s, x; t ^ *■» «*>• — arf * 

,h - I, ” ,M Tut fho two corpses of the lover and the Moved, 
bringing out trie iv> *• 

both the painter and the pa, nung. . . 

-S' Vy ) b 

For indeed Love wot its wonders at all times ! 
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authoritative. Gradually, however, some ^ 

specialised in the Tapani -ads, and it was this latter" ^ 
that led up to the Sutras. Jfb lyl 

It must he repeated with regard to these mm -that'"' ' 
cannot claim to possess all their philosophical anC 
tenets. Many of these probably have been mcorpoifefe^; 
beyond recognition, in the subsequent systems of 
and some may even have been discarded and 
Only in respect of some of their teachings, their naine f ;ti| 
still found associated. So, the available materials do 
warrant us in presuming that we know all about ibeaip 
But we can certainly form some idea of the course of' thy 
progress of Brahma- vidyii, through > ears of interpreta,iien 
of the saered texts, until we come to the compretesliSS 
system of Badarayana. It is not at all certain if anything' 
like systems preceded Badarayana ; and whatsoever -sfc 
tempts at system-building may have been there, were I®, 
eclipsed and superseded by his system. But stilt 
were some problems which had been dealt with in tadto 
or less thorough manner. i 

The problems that chiefly engaged the attention $£ 
Badarayana's predecessors, were : ' 

(i) First and foremost, the interpretation of difMll 
and obscure passages, specially those that admitted Of mar# 
than one meaning. (See above. 1st group of Sutras),, 

(ii) Another question that seems to have troubled 
brain was, “Who were entitled to the study 

y^jedanfca I” (Group 2, above). This must have beeb 
growing class-consciousness of the superior castes. 

* (iii) Incidentally, the position of the minor deltesf * 
& problem with them. And on this, as on 1 
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He is indeed a vehement pi eaelH r of independence. To 
quote sonic of his uttei antes in this connection : . . , 


cfsc ? 

4» 

jfiji if f&4. '/{$& 


c 

/fsisMcfiSf.4 

J lit iy) £Jsj\ (jzf 

— 


r 


* * «« 


The J'f* mentioned in the last coupiei is that of a man 
who felt much distiessed and confounded at the falling of 
a dog into his well, and had recourse to a faqir to ask him 
as to how he should gei nd of the impmity urns caused. 
The faqir , attei consulting the books lelathe to the sub- 
jetd, advised him to draw out some water fiom the well. 
The foolhardy enquirer ran hack home, drew out some 
water, but left the eoipse of the dog in the well. The poet 
enlarges upon this to say: 








// 




if/ 





He avails himself oi this oppot tune moment to advise the 
healer: 




ij a 
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Resignation to the Will of God Jy forms the subject 
of the next pail of the Mathnawf, which is again 
introduced with twelve couplets in a foreign metre, beginn- 
ing with : 


Jji 

followed by : 



y •*, / > 

hf^VW 




• * ** 

on in the same attain, 

emphasising the idea that 


He go 

Man is a mietoeosm of the whole cosmos and that he is the 
only object of his seaich. And hence his advice of self- 
study. self-concent ration, which helps one to solve all 
problems and unravel all mystery. 


*• 


t $ L uhy/j}' 1 


Jm 


s, 

'ffiJiJZ+s 't 


This has been illustiated by the story of an alchemist, 
who had wasted many a long year of his life in attempting to 
change a base metal into gold, till after all he met a saintly 
prison, who demonsua f ed to him the 1 cal successful way 
of alchemy. And the mm al of it is that Resignation 
must always be attended with Seal ch without which 

it is ot no use. Having both together, one can achieve any 
thing one longs lot— the j>ait, in fact, finds its union 
with the whole. 

J& 1 - 


i->cr 
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heel, endowed with a too» u ^ ^Utateu’ intelligent ' ■' 
ev( . u an anl -mild iu.Uut.' him 1 

enough «<> undeLStand. : niw .rfcvtinn « lliui bw ’' 

rTu iUust rate lli« » 1 ‘* ^ } kiu „ i„ a Brahman, 

relaU , te MV.nn,iaa. : ^ :r: X- hjmUws ear t , 
whom H stvlHl as ns own ao , ,, )1U ow „ image , 

in* «.»«**«- V "' 1 fc ;;; anal anything apart tram year 

own se " ' . , ,■ Uk'iii s' »>r nature: 

bia i m perfeet.nn audit, Mem 

~ ’ " t i lc Y ,,i(v fM^m the unseen \uu 

To oonfm'H' the * 01 •' ’ iu this calamity-sti lckt'n 

on to say : -Cher is an >'1> ' m hm) dmls of ph«y ^ 

S| ,ot. I.ovv has l..e»«‘hM nr j^rishab e hna . 

she is Out 1.01 or. she •> *»“ np a boTOC , tor she u. 0>u 
Her hear t does not eat. Uel . te d conststs at only 

martyr ami does not wa •- m> sbcd saw the heavens, 

a handful ot dust, and sh^ Ughtniug w iU not smile 

Uor home is homelessness dots not "ill 

mdelouds "d> -I t-«> ^ matnspnttg t JlS )o« 

i, For the heart ot the gnosl. w , hc re that the 

the well-being of the islllll s. though the 

pie of the noth! net iJ^-J^m^psW-overcd. yet it is they 

Us OH'- devotees oBodht^v^ (ltU|1 . world! 

who really hear th( » ild ed his loins and went 

The saint -aught the mnt . > ■k ^ ^ needed m 

out in seateh of the old «» ' • ' of t , u . afflk-tions ot the 

meeting ho, he eon, plain. d *0 
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miser} of the people, and as tin* night came on, she went 
outside- the town, and shedding tears, site called upon the 
morning to come on and give her shelter to provide her 
with full comforts of life. 



The saint saw the scene, raid hied buck to his solitude. 
But the ojd lady had not yet found a comfortable bed for 
hei self when the clouds began to pour down tain in tor- 
rents, and the land pteseutud the ^ceue of a wide expanse 
of watei. The saint mice again opened his communion with 
f»od and expie&sud his surplice at the fart that though tin* 
old saint csn had not yet go! a sln-liei, still rain did pour 
down. And the -voice from the Fnse< n inhumed him that the 
sain toss had joined the majonu and had-found hei sheltei 
on high! Tin di op had become one with the ocean of Ke- 
alitv; the ocean oi Divine Mclcv had received it back to 
itself. The sac ted soul had gone on high and only the body 
had lemained. 

For the heggras of love am i rally kings. Whatever 
exists is £<u tlnm .d«»n«\ Their city is quite a unique one, 
peifeetly dislingnishahh fiom both the worlds. 



The poet desires to (earn a lesson fiom this saimess. The 
I and the W o seem to him to he a mere forgot! on di earn, and 
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the soul even before it i eac-hes the eai of the hearers. He 
means theieby to suggest that his own diction and poetry 
stand the test of these criteria. He goes on in the same 
self-laudatory tone to assert his uniqueness. All the 
forces at Nature's command were exhausted before the 
world could get a man like him. Let us hear him in detail; 

>j l’, )j JfP o\ 

b<// *1 

c/jp (Styy^ktff i/* 

*• * 


This wakes him up to the necessity of saying a word 
about such poetesters as may have the courage to vie with 
him in excellence or try to challenge his mastery of the art. 
To bring home to the reader's mind the existence and 
futility of such audacious and mean souls and their criticism 
he brings here the story of a wretch who urinated in the 
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and awakes to the realisation of a heart full of love — Love 
that knows no distinction between I and Thou, Love which 
is the fountain-head of all Existence, is the source equally 
well of Non-Existence: 


v «*V 


Reason (-V0 is only a servant of Love, and Madness 
tcijV) only an attendant in its solitude. Love is itself the 
hunter and the victim; it is at once Justice and Injustice. 
All is Love, and nothing else. What really matters is the 
happy occasion (of a ceremony), and those who take part 
in it are of no account. 



This ecstasy once more throws him into a tint naj fit 
“Light up the fire of Love in me, O God!”, he says, “If 
Thou hast shown Thyself to me, teach me as well how to 
enjoy Thy Beatitude” “Burn this torch once more”, 
he cries, and “let not my candle be extinguished. Endow it 
with the constant glow of a pearl. Grant me an everlasting 
life V ot i ak ). Transmute me into an eternal Love 
(v^jV and so on. 

This is followed bv a fresh (and the last) section of 
the Manthnawi, which is introduced as usual with four 
couplets in a new metre .... -in this case that of Ruml's 
Mathuawi. This is the story of saint Ibrahim son of Adham, 
who is characterised as : 
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and that will ever he, is ever there in the unchangeable 
Reality. He is the light and life of the Universe. Every- 
thing merges into him, for He is all, and there is none other. 
God is Love. Love found its first expression in the person 
and being of Adam, the first Man, and was consummated in 
the august personality of Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God, the centre of all light and glory, the pivot of all love. 
God is the very heart and soul of the Universe, and must 
be searched for in Man's own seif. Hence it is only in the 
oneness with the heart and soul of the Universe that one 
can find the time ideal, the tme self. This search must 
needs he helped by a total i resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme, and cannot bring forth the desired end without 
the aid of a (spnitual) guide whoonlv can iead the aspirant 
direct to the realisation of that Love, which draws all things 
together into the huge oneness of cosmic life, and wherein 
lies the secret of the Absolute Unify and Realitx. And it is 
to Man, and Man alone, that the icahsation of this yreat 
and grim truth is vouchsafed! 
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fender of Amorium, 1 the capture of Hurjam by Abu 
Said, 3 the execution* of the famous Afshin and the 
burning of his body, the overthrow 4 of Ibn-ahSari 
by Abdul-iah-Ibn T.ihir, the est iblishment of order in 
Egypt by M mmtn s and other events of minor import- 
ance. He alludes to the insurrection of the Zutts (Jats) 
which was suppressed ruthlessly in the year 220® A. H., 
in poems 7 which are not mentioned in the Diwan and 
the authenticity of which is disputed. He mentions the 
city of Surra-Man Eaa (Samarra) which was built by 
the Caliph-al-Mutasim in 221 A. H., as being the place 
where Babak was executed. 3 His reference to the 
year 21.9 A. H. as that in which al-.Yfutasim acceded to 
the Caliphate is very significant, 9 as most of the Arab 
historians assign that event to the year 218 A. H. 
Masudi, 10 however, says, “ Some say that the people 
paid allegiance to Mutasim as a Caliph in the year 
219 A. H.” 


3. Diwan 154 (10) he was captured on the fail of the fortress and brought 
to Baghdad where he died in A. II. 224 and his body »s; gibbeted beside that 
of Babak. Tabari iii, 1302. 

2. Diwan 107 (5) Tihrizi says he was the king of Sanariah in Armenia, 
of. Masudi ii, 67. 

3. Diwan 1 51 — loo. 

4. See ai-Zijadat MS. .73-54, This event took place in 21i A. H„ Kiudi 

180-183. 

5. In 217 A. H. Tabari iii, 1107 Diwan U 1-114. 

6. Tabari iii, 1108. The marshes between Basra and Wasit were occupied 
by a large population of Indians called Jat->. 

1. See al-Ziyadat 45 (11), 4‘) (9-12). 

s, Diwan 264 (22), See also the poem (MS. 510) in which he praises 
Samarra aud hurls ridicule at Baghdad. 

D. Diwan 157 (6). 

10, vii, 104. Ii the date 21 S A. II. given by Tabari and others is correct, 
it is quite po.-sible that Muta.-im .iitet beccming Caliph held a royal reception in 
2!9, in which the pi et p: esentcd to him this ei comutni. 
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to ordinary complimentary platitudes, but contain much 
that is of historical importance, as they were addressed 
to those who controlled the helm ol’ State. The panegy- 
rics composed in p raise of his patron Abu Sa'id are 
full of allusions to and description of the battles fought 
against Babak, of raids carried into the Roman ter- 
ritory. 1 Tn his panegyric on Khalid b. Yaz.id he recalls 
his raid on Roman soil.* Abu Dulaf, who fought Babak 
under the command of Afshin, rescued the latter from a 
difficult situation by his strategy,' and though he was 
disliked by Afshin who tried to poison The mind of the 
Califth against him yet the Paliph cherished his memory 4 '. 
Muhammad 1). Abd al Malik al-Z yvyat was hot only a 
vizier but the Prefect of Police, Head of the Council of 
State and Censor. 4 Abu Said was one of those who 
favoured the nomination of Wathiq as a successor to 
Mutasim while the latter was stili alive.' 1 

Coming to the part he played as a journalist of his 
day; though he oflen voiced the opinion of the court, he 
was conspicuous for his reiterated demands from the 
Caliph or other nobles, of what he thought was for the public 
good. In an encomium he urges the Caliph al-Mutasim to 
nomiuate Haruu (al- Wathiq) as successor to the great 
! empire, which on one side extended from China to Yaman 
) and on the other from Spain to the wails of Rome, and 

if crush all who dared to oppose it 7 Again, when Afshin 

if fell on evil days and was imprisoned and afterwards 


I 

l. 

Disvan 96-1 Ut, 215-22°. 


2. 

Divan .'12-33. 

1 

a. 

Diwan 42 U-3 seqp. 

it ■ 

4. 

Diwan 45 (5-6), 21° ft 5bn KUtalliknu i 


5. 

48 (11). 


6. 

338 (3-4). 


7. 

Diwan 155 (1 — S), 
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i propose lo deal only with the battles fought by tbfe 
Caliph's army against Babak, bis capture and execution. 
In order to appreciate the significance of victories over 
Babak it is necessary to give a short account of each, 
pointing out wherever necessary the contribution that 
Abu Taramam has made to the accounts given in historical 
works. 


BABAK, HIS DEFEAT, CAPTURE AND 
EXECUTION. 

Babak the great boresiareh made his first appearance 
in the city of Badhdh during the reign of al-llamun in the 
year 201' A. H. He succeeded his master Jawidan b. Sabi 
as the leader of the Khurramites, who are often called al 
Mubammiru and al-Babakiyva*. From this time until bis 
capture in 222 A.H. he was constantly at war with the 
forces of the two Caliphs, al-Mumun and al-Mutasim, and 
defeated and routed many generals who were sent to 
conquer him-. He was the terror* of western and 
north-western Persia for more than twenty years, but 
was at last sought out in his inaccessible haunts by the 
famous Afshin, was subdued and captured after two years 
of fierce and persistent straggle. Mamuu, while on his 
death-bed, had enjoined on his brother Mutasim not to 

.1 Tahtri iii. 101 > .Wording t ) a -other version he appeared in 20‘> A. IT. 
Cf al-Tnnbih by Mn«udi p- 153; again Ma-udi fMuruj vii 62} given the year 204 
A.H. a< that in uhkh Bubik made His first uppeirrtnce 

2. Ot Fihrkt 342 — 141. Divan 248 (12 — 14) .tfa-udi vi, 186 identifies ai- 
Khturnmiyya vvitb nJ-Mu-hmiy-ya, the followers of Abu MV.-lim who was slain 
by Mansur in 1.16 A.H. and Abu faminam (3031 12 identities them also with the 
followers of Mazduk. 

o. A wording to Taban (iii. 12311 the number of all those who were killed 
by Babak during the twenty years of his reign was 255,560. Musudi (Tan bib 
if, 3 ' mentions 500.000 as a moderate number. 

4. Cf. Divan 260 
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ble discussion previous to the Sutras of Badaxayauai 
The questions do not appear to have arisen out of inde- 
pendent and extraneous sources and were certainly not 
read into the fsruti texts. On the contrary, it must be 
conceded, in fairness to these thinkers, that the ques|idh$ 
were suggested to them by the very texts which they’ 
regarded as sacred and which they sought to understand' 
and to interpret. 

For how long these streams of interpretation had’ 
flowed, it is difficult to ascertain ; but they must hare 
flowed for a considerable time. The very traces preserved 
indicate the magnitude of the labour and attention bestow- ■ 
ed upon a eon ecf understanding of these* holy texts even 
before Badaravana. 

METRICAL BASIS OF THE M I MAMSA 

SUTRAS OF JAIM1N1. : ' 

1 , 

Mangal Deva Shastri, M A. {>. Phil. ( Ojron ), Librarian 3 l 

Government Sanskrit Ltbrarij, Benares Cantonment, -l 

- * a 

No definite date has yet been assigned to the Mimara,s5« 
Sutras of Jaimini. Still there can be no doubt thattbis 
branch of study ha<i a long history preceding these SutraS, j 

-V 

It is proved not only by references to older authorities* Of}’ 
whom not less than nine (i.e., wuprmt* $WFf, . 

gngWR, wfi^r, and are mentioned In 

the Sutras, but also by the style of the work. The same . 
conclusion is supported by quite an unexpected piece Of 
evidence which, I think, is for the first lime presented |o 
scholars in this paper. 

. *• - 7 

In course of my readings of the Sutras it struck^ 
that a large number of them sounded like so many meteiesT 




Ibrahim was sent to the province of al- J abai to subdue the 
Khurramites, who had gathered in Hamadan, and slew sixty 
thousand of them, while the remainder lied away to the 
Roman border. In another place he informs 1 us that 
Ibrahim returned to Baghdad from al- Jabai on the 11th of 
Jamadi-ul-avval 219 A.II. with many captives, after slaying 
one hundred thousand followers of Babak. Abu Tammam 
in the poems composed in praise of Ibrahim mentions the 
names of Qurran 2 3 the two Ashtars, Dadhwayh. Khayzaj* 
as the |)laces where fighting took place, and adds that 
many battles wet e fought under cover of darkness which 
was a favourite method of Babak’s attack. 4 

2. Before Al'shin left for Barzand 5 6 , his headquarters, 
Abu Ku 'id, a general who distinguished himself in this 
expedition, was ordered by the Oaliph to repair the forts 
between Zanjan and Ardabil. * which had been destroyed 
by Babak and to establish military guards on the roads 
for the safe transport of the provisions that weie sent 
to Ardabil. Having heard that a party of the enemy 
headed by Aluawiya, the brother of Babak, was returning 
after a raid, ho intercepted and attacked them killing 
many and taking a great number of prisoners, though 


1. in, lltiG. 

2. Diwan 302 (10) Qurian w.is a town ia Adharbayjan. Yuqut iv, 51, 
Astitar \vh- a district town between Nahiwand and and Ramadan. Yaqnti, 276. 

3. Diwan 307 < L > 

4> Diwan 306 (last line) "In th; East thou hast met them in a battle the 
bolts of which have eau-ed the mountains of the Roman land to cleave” 307 
(10). 

5. The distance nom Bar/and to Stdara-p, whece the tlr-t ditch of Afshin 
was, is two parasang* and then to ZnhrkuOt { Kalan Kud) where was the second 
ditch, is two patnsanij > and then'-e t > Rud-al-Rud, where the third ditch was, is-, 
two pu ranting h and from thoie to Badhdh one jurasang 3hn Khurdadbih, 121. 

6. See Iba Khurdadbih lib* 
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Abu Sa’id on a Friday, and that Babak e impelled to 
flee 1 2 . 


4. Abu Taimnam mentions a night raid which was 
repulsed by Abu Sa’id-'- The attack was directed against 
Bishr 3 , one of his officers, who was staggered and whose 
ranks were broken 4 . .Muhammad b. Mandh came to his 
help', hut the enemy was too strong for them both. See- 
ing this Abu Sa’id came to their help just in time to save 
the situation. Refening to this incident. Abu Tamtnam 
says 5 6 , 

“finds* thou delayed one hour in reaching them. Islam 
would have stirred to flight a bird of iil omen." 

Tabari 7 * records a night raid in which Babak forced 
Afshin to retire, but whether this refers to the raid 
mentioned by Abu Taminam is doubtful. More probably 
the reference is to another raid made by Babak in whose 
plan of campaign night' attacks took a prominent place. 

5. The capture of Tali, a fortified high mountain 
near Badhdh, o-cupied by on officer of Babak named 
Adhin 9 , led to the fall of Babak 's last stronghold, Badhdh. 
Tall was captured just before sunset 70 after a hard struggle. 


1. Diuau tOt ( 1 7) 2'»1 Ul-1‘2) 

2 . DittMTi e<52 (t 1-f.’ I 28 (2-7) 

5. ])iw:W> 2‘la. l-ia-4 a let 2)6 

4 I>i w in 2 ifi (1-6) 

a. iliwan 21*6 (7) .■“> ft! 7 j 

6. I >i wan 297 (2i. 

7. iii, 1 (!)(>. 

H. Cf. Titan iii. 1192 (2) 

” Tabari in. 1214. 
l(i. Diwan 262 (last. line) 
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border, but was captured by an Armenian prince called 
Sahl b. Sanbat : , with whom he had laken refuge, and made 
over in the month of Ramadan' to Afshin, who brought him 
together with his brother Abdul Lah, to Samarra. On 
reaching the city he was carried on a caparisoned elephant*, 
paraded about the city, and then executed, the Caliph, 
ordering Babak’s executioner to plunge the knife into his 
trunk after severing his limbs. I [is head was sent to the 
cities of Khurasan and his body impaled before tine palace. 
His brother met the same fate at the hand of Ishaq b, 
Ibrahim, the Governor of Baghdad 1 * 3 4 . 

After the capture of Babak, thousands of Muslin 
captives, women and children who had fallen victim to his 
tyi’ami), were ristoied to their famid's 5 6 . 

The date of Afshin ‘s icturn with Babak to Sain am 
is given by Tabari* as the bird of Safar 223 A. II. Froir 
Abu Tammam’s description 7 , one might have inferred thai 
the execution of Babak took place in the month of Shawvva 
222 A.H. instead of Bafar 223 A.H as stated by Tabari. 

Describing the impalement of the bodies of Mazyai 
and of Aetius at a later xteriod beside that of Babak th< 
poet says 8 , “The fever of the hearts was cooled when Baba! 
became the neighbour of Mazyar. 


1. Diwan 107 (2) 32V (2k 

2 Diwan 264 (7' . 

3. Tabari hi, 12 50 Diwan 204 (13). 

4. Tabari iii, 1292 s-eqq. 

5. Diwan 260. Tabari hi, 1227. 

6. Tabari iii, 1229. 

7. Diwan 264 (7), 

8. Diwwi 164 (8-13). 
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Or 

FAIRS IN EARLY ARABIA. 

Siddiqi, M. C, F&. />., Reader > University of Luchnovf. 

Annual and periodical fail’s are as old institutions aa 
human society itself. The writers on the history of com- 
merce like Richard Laseh 1 , Walford*, Clive Day 3 and 
others have already traced their existence in ancient 
China, Greece and Tndia. Some of these as well as certain 
other writers on the subject have referred to, and made 
some passing remarks on fairs in pre-Tslamie Arabia also. 

Several European Orientalists, also, while writing on 
history and religion of the Arabs before Islam, have dealt 
at some length with some of the fairs that were held in 
central Arabia, before Islam. Snouk Hurdronje*, Doxy 5 
and Wellhausen 6 among them have also thrown some light 
on the type and nature of these fairs. But all these 
eminent Orientalists, on account of the nature of their 
themes, had to limit their investigations to the fairs held 
in central Arabia only. 

Among the Muslim writers, Al-Bmmt, in Al-Atharui- 
BSqiya 7 , Al-Qalqashandf in the Subhu’l-A'slia 8 and al- 
Marzuqt in his Kilabe’l Azminati Wad- Arakina’ have given 
long lists of fairs that were held in Arabia annually and 
have also mentioned some particulars with regard to them. 

n rr—r r — — — — 

t. " Primitive K.-ir’ eo ” 

2 “ F >tri past mri present ” 

2 “ FI sto-y of commerce " 

4. I f et Mekfcmist’he Fe=P. LeiJen IS30. 

5. Die Fsr*eieiten Mekifi. 

6 . Re-fe Arabiclien Heidentum pp. b4-Fl0. 

7. Arabic text P. 321 Eng Translation Saehau P 324. 

8. Vol 1 Pp 410 411. 

9. Vol 2 Pp. 161-169, 



in Yemen 


(6) Sub ’fir* 

(7-) Daba 

(8) tthihr* 

(9) ’Idn or ’Idn Abvan 

(10) SanV* 


Rajab-10th-l5th. 
Last days of Rajab. 
Middle of 8haban. 

Ramadan 1st -10th or 
15th. 

Ramadan 15th the 
end of the month. 


(11) Rabiva 

(12) ‘Okfiz 

(13) Dhu’lMajaz 
(11) Dhu'l-Majaz 

(15) Mina 


(16) Nitat 

(17) Ha jar* 

(18) Majaza 1 

(19) al-Abla 

(20) al-Badr. 

(21) al-Hubasha. 


in Hadramaut Aliddie of Dhul-qada 
in IFejaz Dhul-qada ist-20th. 

„ „ 20th 29th. 

„ Dhuld Hi j ja lst-8th, 

llth-LJth. 

„ The 9th and 10th of 

this month being 
the Hajj days. 

„ Probably during the 

end of Dhul Ilajj. 

in Yammama Muharram Isi-lOth. 




Near Medina In the month of 
Rajab. 


It is apparent from the above list that the season of 
fairs in Arabia began with the month of Rab'iul-Awwal 
when the first fair was held at Dumatu’l-Jandal, and ended 
with the fair of ‘Mina’ which was held just after the Hajj. 
The intervening period of seven months was filled in, by 
successive fairs which are held at different places and 
followed one another on well arranged consecutive dates. 


1. It is doubtful wither it is the same pine- ns Dhuf-Maj-iz >>r a different 
one. See M ujnm Cairo Vo!. VII P. 'IS3. 

A detail information about the places marked with an asterisk, is found in 

the Eoeyc. of Islam. 
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middle of the month of Sha*baa. Here business was done 
mainly in eloths, in Myrrh, in aloe and in Frankineea. 
This was followed by the fair of Eden which lasted till 
the 10th of Ramadan. 1 It was patronised at first by the 
Hymyarite kings and later on by the Persian Governors 
of Yemen and was attended only by such of the over-sea 
merchants as were not able to sell off all their goods in the 
fairs that were held earlier. 

After the fair of Eden was held the fair of Sati 4 a, 
which began in the mi f die of Ramadan and lasted ti 1 the 
the end of the month. The articles sold in the fairs in 
Yemen consisted mainly in cotton, in dvo stuffs in saffron, 
in seeds, in weapons of wars and in mantles 2 . 

With the end of fair of San‘a, the merchants as well 
as the other vis tors of these fairs were divided into two 
parties:— One party we.it to Iladranvmt and attended the 
fair of Rabiya, after which they dispersed and the other 
party proceeded to Central Arabia to visit the fair of 
*Okaz*. 

The fair of ‘Okaz was held in a valley between Ta’if 
and Nakhla at a distance of a few miles from Mecca. It 
began on the 1st of Shui-qa’da and lasted till the 20th of 
the same month 4 . 

Being held about the time of annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca in one of holy months when clash of arms and inter* 
tribal wars, were suspended, it could be visited by all the 
tribes. Being sure of their safety they all visited *Okaz in a 

.. . f. ~ fa . .. l., l 

1. Subhai-Asha Vol. P. 110. 

2. Al-Marzuqi Voi. 2, P. 104. 

3. ' t to. bo. 

4. Mo' jam s Egypt. Vol. 6, P. 208 Fatho’l-BnH V#L 8, k ‘18 6. 
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the peninsula in the largest number possible 1 in order to 
show their nu nerieal superiority, and all of them vied 
with one another for greatness and glory. Here taxes were 
collected 2 , intertribal laws and postponement of strife for 
a certain period were considered 3 , the oppressors were 
condemned and tribal help was denied to them*. Here the 
members of different warring tribes made friends, the 
elders brought their daughters and they got married 5 , and 
the romance-loving youths pursued their objects in their 
own way. Here the merchants brought goods from Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia 6 and Persia and probably from 
Byzantium also. Here were available perfumes, skins, 
leather goods of different kinds, ginnentsand almost all 
that the poor and the rich among the Arabs needed . 7 

‘Okaz possessed, however, all the evils of a large 
gathering of hot blooded Arab youths. Provocation, insult 
and irritation were not uncommon there. A rash young 
Arab sat down in the centre of the fair and stretching his 
legs on a thoroughfare challenged the whole of 
Arabia to make him behave better 3 . Another ventilated 
his private grievance in public and declared at the top of 
his voice in the most provocative fashion that such a person 
owed him so much money 9 A fe v romance-loving 
youths put their heads together and made a plan to win 

— t — _____ — — . — — - *■ 

1. At-Marzuqi Vot 2 p. 166. 

2. Agh. Vol. 10 p. 11. 

3. Agh. Vol. 14 p, 2s. Bnkh. 2. 00. 

L Agh. Vot . 10 p. 2s. 

6. Do. Vol Sp. 77 Vol. 10 p. 138. 

6. Do. Vol. 13 p. 135 

7. Al-Marzflqi Vol. 2 p. 1G4. 

8. Agh. Vol. 19 p 73. 

9. Do. Vd. 19 p. 74. 
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and 13th a Small fair was held at Mina. Here the season 
for fairs came to a c’ose and the whole party dispersed. 

Over and above these fairs which followed one another 
consistently, on weli arranged consecutive dates, there were 
held in Arabia a few other fairs also which, so far as X can 
judge, were of local character. To this class belonged the 
fair 1 of Bedr which was held in the month of Dhu’l-Qa’da 
for eight days, the fair of Nitat and of Hajr which were 
held during the first ten days of M uharram 2 . 

Some of these fairs, however, were as old as human 
memory. Though Herodotus the father of history has not 
made any mention of am of them, yet Dowdones as well as 
some other Greek historians have referred to a largely 
attended fair of Arabia and have quoted their predecessors 
while describing it. This fair has been identified by dis- 
tinguished orientalists and historians, with the Hajj itself 3 . 

Most of these fairs, if not all of them as one of the 
most eminent German Orientalists, Wellhauaen, suggests 4 
must have been originally connected with the annual pi ! g?i- 
mage to one or the other of the several temples in the 
different parts of Arabia — the fairs of south with the 
temple of Dhu Khiu’s which was known as <h’ '<■> W 
and *e* ***< or with that of Wadd at Dumatu’l- Jandal, 

and the fairs of Central Arabia with the Ka’ba in Mecca. 
This theory is supported by the fact that in the vicinity of 
the seat of everv important fair there might be traced a 
temple or an idol. 

Be the origin of these fairs what it may, their commer- 
cial importance cannot be overlooked. The fairs of south 
being held in important towns situated on the sea-coast 

1. Wasidi- 

2. Al-Biruni h1 Athnral-ftaqiya p. 3'!8. 

3. See Dozy’s Israeli‘en zn \Iekka p. 14. et Seqq. 

4 . Arabieben Heideptam p 0. 
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of the two, must have precedence over that of Khavindshah. 
Mueh as I should wish to place both th< j original and its 
English translation before the reader, economy both of time 
and space forbids my doing so. I must needs, therefore, be 
content with Prof E. G. Browne’s English rendering of 
the story, with the omission of what appeal', to me irrele- 
vant or redundant. The st ,ry runs as follow.--— 

u Abul ‘Abbas Mam tin Khwaraznishah had a minister 
named Abul Husain ibri 1 Suhuiir. He was a man of 
philosophical disposition, magnanimous nature and scholar- 
ly tastes, while Khwarazmshah was likewise a philosopher 
and friend of scholars. In consequence of this many 
philosophers and men of erudition, su«*h as Abu ‘Alt' ibn 
Sina, Abu Sabi i Masilu. Abul Khair ibn Khauimar, Abu 
Nasr-i ‘Arraq, and Abu Rai’iftn-i Bit uni. gathered about 
his court. 


And all these were, in this their service, independent 

of worldly cares, and maintained with one another familiar 
intercourse and pleasant correspondence. 

But fortune disapproved of this and Heaven disallowed 
it; their pleasure was spoiled and their happy life wa$ 
marred. A notable arrived from Sultan Mahmud Yaminud- 
Daula with a letter, whereof the purport was as follows. 
“ I have heard that there are in attendance on 
.Khwarazmsh th several men of learning who are beyond 
compare, such as so-and-so and so- and so. Thou must send 
.them to my court, so that they may alt tin the honour of 


1. This according to the rules of .Arabic Gamma r must be bin. 
,£. This ought to be Suhaii. 





Again, it will be found that in some eases it is only 
through the restoration of an Avagraha that a 
part of a Sutra is turned into a metrical form, 
cases are, as a rule, included in this examination. J$M 
unnecessary to point out in this connection that simgg'' 
restoration of Avagraha is often resorted to, in 
to complete the hemistiches, even in such metrical -we4^ 
a$ the Brhad devata and the Rgvcda- Prd i / ' tt k h ya. ' /»: 


Finally it may be added that the present work contalft* 
a large number of such cases where a Sutra ora. part of 
Sutra or a number of Sutras t .ken together can be t 
into an Ardha-bloka or even into a larger metrical 
by means of a transposition of two or more regular -L 
There is nothing inconsistent in this with the theory^ 
this paper. Similar in nature are those cases— a few 
them are pointed out in the following— where a very 
change in the order of the words of a Sutra turns it iato n. : 


metrical form. 

It may also be added that nowhere in the 


/-*,y 


examination parts of compounds are taken to 
metrical line or lines. . v ,r il 


After these preliminary remarks we n*»w come to 
main parts of this paper. 


SLGKAS. 


■?> 




as? 


Let us first begin with the cases of complete ^iokas. , A' V 


No less chan seven such cases I have so far noikjef 
the present work. 1 In view of their small number 




rj%t 
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wind arose and stirred up the dust. They lost their way 
and in the heat of the desert of Khwarazrn Abu Sahl*i- 
Mahsihi, through lack of water and thirst, passed away to 
the world of Eternity. Abu ‘AH went to Tua, and finally 
arrived at Nish Spur. 

There he found a number ofc persons who were 
seeking for Abu ‘Alt, Fiile l with anxiety, he alighted in a 
quiet spot, where he abode s verai days, and thence he 
turned his face to Gurgan (Here Abu‘Ali is said to have 
diagnosed a mysterious disease from which a young ralation 
of Qabus was suffering, and when this was reported to 
Qabus, he sent for Abu 4 AH) So Abu ‘AH ibn Sina was 
brought before Qabus. 

Now Qabus h id a copy of the portrait, which Sultan- 
Yarmnud Daula had sent to him (Having thus recognised 
the philosopher, Qabus seated him on his own throne. At 
the request of Qabus, Abu ‘All explained how the malady 
was diagnosed by him) 

.... And thereafter Qabus maintained Abu ‘All in the 
best manner possible, and thence he went to Rai, and finally 
became minister to Shahanshah ‘Alaud-Daula, as indeed is 
well known in the history of Abu ‘AH ibn Sina.” 

This is the version of the story given by Nizami-‘Arudi. 
One very remarkable thing about it that strikes one at a 
glance is that the author does not impute any evil motive 
to the Sultan in summoning this galaxy of talents from the 
court of Khwarazmslnh to Ghazna. There is no hint drop- 
ped here with regard to (he Sultan’s impatient longing for 
chastising heresy. On the contrary he is obviously credited 
here with appreciation of their profound erudition and 
eagerness to ornament his court with their presence. In all 
probability it was Abu ‘Alt and Abu Sahl’s own spirit of 



Khammar and others passed their days is the society Shd 
service of Khwarazmshah ‘All bin Mamun bin Muhammad* 
When Abu ‘Ah arrived there, Khwarazmsbah paid full 
attention to the entertainment of the gentleman referred to 
and fixed his maintenance. In the midst of these eircura- 
tances Sultan Mahtnud-i Subuktagin got ascendency over 
the dominions of the Samamd kings and Abu ‘Ali was 
reviled before him, that his religious views opposed to those 
of the followers of Sunnat and Jama'at, and the Sultan was 
extremely rigid in the matter of faith. (So) he desired to 
catch hold of the Shaikh.” 

With a few minor divergences here and there, the rest 
of the story in the Raudat-u^'afa is eaxctly the same as 
in Chahar Maqaia. 

Now when we closely examine the above anecdote, we 
find it full of anachronisms, inaccuracies and errors and 
thus worthy of but little credence. The very first word 
with which Nizami’s version of it begins, namely, Abul, 

* Abbas Mamun Kbwarazmshah, involves a glaring anachro- 
nism, in as much as the prince of Khwarazm whose court 
was first visited by Avicenna after his departure from 
Bukhara, was not Abul ‘Abbas Mamun but his elder brother 
‘Ali bin Mamun. As according to the majority of his 
biographers Avicenna was bom in 372 A.H., and had 
completed the age of twenty-two at the time of hi3 father’s 
death, this must have consequently occurred in 391-5, and 
as he left Bukhara soou after this sid event on the 
outbreak of disturbances there, his departure must have 
taken place two or three years later- whereas Mamun’s 
accession to the throne of Khwarazm is generally believed 
to have taken place towards the close or on the completion 
of the 4th century A H. Avicenna’s own autobiographical 


1. Ibc-nt Qifti, Tarikh-ul Hukama, ed bv Lippert, p. 417, Leipzig 1903. 



When I grew big, no town was wide enough for me, 

When my price grew dear, I missed the purchaser.’’ 
Now this extract from Avicenna's autobiographical account, 
besides establishing the fact that it was ‘Ail bin Mamun of 
Khwarazm and not Mamun bin Mamun who so warmly 
welcomed the philosopher’s visit and treated him with such 
lavish hospitality as induced the Shaikh to stay there and 
live under the patronage of this noble and enlightened 
prince for some length of time, throws light on several 
other points and discredits the statements of Nizami and 
Khavindshah relating thereto. With regard to his going 
away to Khwarazm, the philosopher simply says “necessity 
called on me to go to Fasa” etc In the absence of all clue 
to the nature of this necessity, we find that this is exactly 
the language used by him in stating the reason of his 
leaving Bukhara which, we know from history, was no 
other than the chaos and anarchy prevailing there after 
the deposition of Man-ur bin Xtih-i Sam am by Biktuzun 
and Fai.p We may, therefore, safely conclude that some 
similar conditions might have necessitated his departure 
from Khwarazm too. At any rate the Arabic passage 
quoted above refuses to support the structure erected on it 
by Nizami and Khavindshah. 

Similarly the story of the philosopher discovering all 
about the amour of an extemely and stupidly bashful 
young man, a near relation of Shams-ul Ma'all Qabus, by 
simply feeling the pulse, his interview with and recognition 
by Qabus, the most extravagant favours and marks of 
respect shown and sumptuous eutertaiument accorded him 
by Qabus, is obviously a figment of the imagination of 
Nizami and Khavindshah, resting probably on the plan of 
treatment to be advantageously adopted in similar cases 
of young men suffering from the “malady of love,” 
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folly thftt I think I cannot do- better than placing before 
the reader an .English translation of the passage, which is 
8S follows.— 

“ This story on chronological grounds is impossible, 
for it admits that I bn. i Sina and Abu Sahl fled from 
Khwarazm before 403 A H., because Ibn. i Siaa after hif. 
arrival at Hyrcania (Jarjan), is said to have entered the. 
service of Shams-ul MVati Qabus who died in 4J3 A. H * 
whereas Abu Raihau and Abul Khair first left Khwarazm 
and went to Ghazna in 407 A. If., as will appear from what 
follows. In the given note events far removed from one 
another in regard to time and motive are in a thoughtless 
manner thrown together 1 .” 

In another paragraph Suehau writes as follows : 
“Regarding the destruction of independence of the princi- 
pality Khwarazm, and its annexation bv Mahmud of Ghazna 
we possess Al-Biruni’s own authentic note. He gives an 
account of th<> rebellion in the land which ended with the 
murder of the Prince, Mainun bin Mamun, as an eye-witness. 
This murder gave Mahmud direct cause for interference; 
he hurried on as avenger of his brother in-law, quelled the 
rebellion and took possession of the land in the spring of 
408 A. H. Khwarazm became a province of his empire- 
After he had punished the ringleaders and appointed one 
of his generals, Aituntash, as governor, he went back to 
Afganistan in the same spring and carried away with him 
immense booty, many prisoners who were incorporated into 
his Indian army and princes of the broken up royal house 
whom he got incarcerated in various foits. 

Now most probably Abu Rail an-Biruni, Abul Kharr and 
Abu Nasr also hap* ened to be (wi h bun) in this journey.? 


X. Al-Athur-ut Bnqiyah, ed. by Saefean, pj XXIX, Leipzig 1*78, 
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petty rulers, who could no more afford to disobey his com- 
mands and thereby court certain disaster to themselves 
than Khwarazrashah himself. 

Another incident which deserves notice in this connection 
and discredits the allegation of Khavindshah, is the Sultan \ 
visit to Ilai in the last year of his reign i. e., 420 A. H., 
described by Khavindshah himself with full details. The 
object of this expe sition was to set asi le the weak Daila- 
raite priuce, Majd-ud-Daula, to make over his dominions 
to Ma’sud so that he might rest content with these and 
might not qua irel with his brother Muhammad for whom 
the Sultan wished to reserve and secure undisputed 
possession of Khurasan, India and (ihazna- Mahmtid, 
according to Khavindshah, on tins occasion spoliated the 
whole country of 'Iraq, including Isfahan, 1 and there cannot 
be the least doubt that Ibn-i Sin a was there at this time, for 
he died in 428 A. H. and according to all his biographers 
spent the last 15 or 10 years of his life in the service of 
'Ala-ud-Daula. If the Sultan were really anxious to catch 
hold of the philosopher, a stroke of the pen would suffice to 
get the philosopher arrested and brought into his presence. 
This clearly shows that the Sultan had no such wish as is 
imputed to hitn by Khavindshah Some one might ask now 
“What then was Khavindshah 'a motive m deliberately 
bringing a false accusation against the Sultan, whose splen- 
did services to Islam are so warmly appreciated by our 
author elsewhere !" Our reply is ‘"The author’s credulity 
and eager pursuit of the m irvellous, to which the whole of 
the Appendix to his voluminous work and similar tales 
scattered throughout the book, like that of the pact entered 

1. Raudat-nssafa ad bv Md, Karim bin Md Mabdi of Kashan, p. 50, Borabaj 
1847. 
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of our plans than with other things. We shall of eourse 
be t tiling, each ram at his plough in his particular furrow, 
and the results of our investigations we shall try to mike 
Known to our fellow-workers. And when we meet each 
other at gatherings like the present one, we shall have 
occasion to ask ourselves the question - ayi ?apo vardkatel 
Is our fervour and our endeavour increasing i We shall 
then have the opportunity of placing before our confreres 
the problems with which we may be occupied at the moment 
and have the advantage of (heir opinions and criticisms 
on our methods and c inclusions: we shall thus be enabled 
to exchange notes, and to benefit through personal touch 
with kindred spirits, in a circle which is still restricted 
and select. 

Compared with the other Sciences and Art, Lingu 
istics as a .Modern Science is of recent growth, and is still 
new to our country. Europe of course received the 
impetus from the discovery of our Sanskrit, and an 
additional impulse she derived from tbe study of the 
Ancient Indian phoneticians and gramma? ians whose works 
were a revelation in speech analysis. But while the 
modern Science of co nparative Philology originated and 
was developed in Europe in the course of the ninieenth 
century by bringing in the historical and comparative 
method in explaining the facts which were being collected 
and correlated, India pm sued her traditional methods 
of studying her classical language, rue’ hods in which the 
crystal stream of critical observation which had led to the 
foundation of Ancient Indian grammar was wellnigh lost 
sight of underneath the overgrowth of i iter scholasticism. 
The traditional met ho 1 nev rtheless was thorough; and this 
was natural enough when culture and study was as a rale 
bound to be limited and intensive; and the scientific basis 
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its accumulation and accurate description of facts and in 
the thoroughness and detail of its technique, which still 
continues to he one of the foremost intellectual achieve- 
ments of India. But apart from those of the linguistic 
speculations of the Hindu grammarians of old which 
sought to find out the nature of language (as typified by 
Sanskrit) as a phenomenon, and discussed its rationale 
from point of view of one or other of the different systems 
of philosophy, linguistic studies propciy so-called ran 
along fixed grooves in India -as in all countries in ancient 
and medieval times. Language study either resolved itself 
into the Art of Grammar, which aimed at the efficient 
acquirement of a sacred and antiquated language through 
a long and rigid course of study; or it became a scholastic 
philosophy with a tacit acknowledgment of some accepted 
dogmas or theories as a lieeessny background for specula- 
tion. Even when it became necessary to handle the 
Prakrit dialects which unfolded the development of speech 
as a living process, and eveu when there was contact with 
foreign speeches like Persian and Greek-— a contact which 
is so conducive to the initiation of new ideas, — with 
a new scholasticism, as well as an attitude of aloofness 
from the outside world which a rapidly frozening orthodoxy, 
the daughter of theology, was engendering, the foundations 
of historical and comparative grammar could not be laid 
in India; and it was a great chance missed, for the times 
and the spirit were both propitious The work of the 
old-time Indian grammarians and speculators in the 
philosophy of language has nevertheless an honoured 
place in the history of the evolution of the linguistic 
science, and has ample historical justification. But a true 
science of language such as we understand it to be at the 
present da)' was as yet far away in the womb of the future 
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corner of Northern India— in this very Land of the Five 
Rivers— some two thousand five hundred to three thousand 
years ago, has been kept burning, and in the hands of 
Modern Europe it is shedding its effulgence with a brilli- 
ance greater than ever. And we that have felt drawn by 
that light should regard ourselves thrice happy, and 
consider a great part of the purpose of our earthly 
sojourn (on the intellectual plane) to be fulfilled, if we 
can bring it back once more to our motherland and illumine 
with new splendour our country's multiform palace of speech 
and explore with the help of this light from the West all 
its nooks and corners for the first time in history. 

Our outlook is frankly modern, and European, — aud 
yet it is Ancient Indian. For if the intellect of Ancient 
India stood for anything, it was for an uncompromising 
search after truth; and that is also the attitude of Western 
or Modern Science. Th- reward of this attitude is itself — 
it is the intellectual satisfaction, the joy of the dry white 
light of the inieltect. t do not here consider the romantic 
pleasure in studying speech as a fact of evolutionary 
history, and the mvstic sense in speech, which are present 
nevertheless in many investigators. And if we are to make 
a declaration of the doctrine which guide our work as well 
as the manner of our approaching the problems in our 
subject, we must admit with due emphisis that our method- 
ology is also modern, and European. In the physical 
sciences, this modern or European method is the only 
method. Tn our science of Linguistics, too, v here cause 
and effect take part equally, the soundness of the modern 
method is an attested fact. I need not explain the obvious, 
and before initiates, too. For language investigation, 
the outstanding characteristic of the modern method is 
comparison. We cannot remain kupamand ukas the pro- 
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(6) X. 4, 21-22:— 

Sw<gf i i ■...:.' ":? 0 $ 

An instance of a complete stanza formed by two 
ptete Sutras. The extra syllable *r found in the SubodiniffiK 
in Sutra 22 is wanting in the Savara Bhasva (Bibi.' ;fnd$|? 
Part IT. page 456. 

(1) X. 6, 3 4: 

qmNr<i sra *&w*r i 
<?sripF4 X t?T ^ r: 11 

Here the two Sutras in the form of two hemistich es,A 
both of which require transposition of their Ih'idas, makC-ti^ h 
a complete SJoka. It is probable that several other easesofv, 
a similar nature might he discovered in the 

Sfif.rMR hr 51 rpRiilt, of h ninvo. mirmip PvnminntiAn ’ 




Sutras as a result of a more minute examination, 

THREE-QUARTERS OF STANZAS. 


‘ -}';Xcr 

The number of eases where a Sutra or a part of 
Sutra makes three-quarters of a «loka, so far noticed :^3 
me, is also not very large. For this very reason they 
given in the following. -'X‘vvS?% 

(1) VI. 2,2:- 


v ; bjb&x 


This Sutra taken together with the following one 
up one complete ^loka plus a Pada. 

(2) VI. 2, 2:— 

f&nysmt afcRSurt t 

Here a &oka without the 2nd Pada is 
complete Sutra, 
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spirit and the learning of the Pftfvde&ryas, the masters of 
the past, and still seek to follow in their footsteps. 

It must be admitted that the importance of Lingu- 
istics is not generally realised as much as the 
science really deserves. Intensive students of a classi- 
cal language, whether in the East or in the West, 
have generally a very vague idea of the linguistic 
science. And since it is not a part of the tra- 
dition in which they have been trained, they are suspi- 
cious of it, as if the subject were an intruder in their 
field of studies, and claimed more attention than it 
honestly deserved. In justice, it must be admitted that 
at first there was room for suspicion. For, this newly 
rising science in the hand of many a scholar, more enthu- 
siastic than sober, often behaved like a veritable enfant 
terrible, paying but scant respect to the age and prestige 
of tradition when it was out in its career to conquer the 
world. Its attitude was that of a Macaulay with the 
famous pronouncement that a shelfful of English books 
was worth the whole literature of India and Arabia. 
When language study properly so-called began to question 
the propriety of the traditional views and methods of 
“ Philologie,” it could not expect itself to be received with 
acclamation by orthodox scholarship; and when it became 
self-assertive, it was branded as a parvenu. A tradi- 
tional repugnance was bound to grow up against it, from 
which it could become free in Europe itself only gra- 
dually. In Europe the greater spread of cultural educa- 
tion was partly responsible for it; and language study 
especially of the classical languages, had to ally itself 
with this new science, whose power had to be acknow- 
ledged, to save itself from the onslaughts of the demand 
for scientific and technical education. In India, with the 



the glories of the past which are made to loom large in OUT 
intellectual horizon, with a magnitude invested on them 
by a conscious 01 unconscious patriotic or theological bias, 
anything which challenges that tendency brings with it ak 
instinctive shock of repugnance. It is thought improper 
and unwholesome if it does not subscribe to shibboleths 
which have acquired the force of creeds. ‘ Hindu or Yedic 
civilisation — the oldest civilisation in the world/ ‘The Rgveda 
— the oldest book of the world/ ‘ Sanskrit-" the mother of 
all languages/ ‘ India — the mother of all civilisations/ and 
such other uncritical statements which by constant repe- 
tition have obtained the importance of unquestionable 
and ineontroveitibie truths, began to be openly assailed 
by this new science of language, and this cannot be 
expected to mitigate the antagonism to it- But the 
scientific outlook is uncompromisingly for the truth that 
is arrive l at b\ the scientific or logical method. A little 
judicious pondering to national or religious vanity may 
be thought to he helpful in inspiring people to partriotic 
action, but the attitude of the man of science is in favour 
of the clear light of Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
so far as it is possible for human reasoning to find it out, 
as the onty right solution or fulfilment of practical difficul- 
ties or desirable aims. The words of Patanjaii — sntya- 
devas sydmaUi) ad >yeyani vydkaranam — in their literal and 
not their theological sense (namely ' Gramme is to be 
studied that 1 may have Truth for my deity’), form a 
fitting motto to guide students of the science of speech. 

But the ease for Scientifi* Linguistics is not so 
desperate in India, it is after all creating an interest. 
"The Spirit of Curiosity is abroad, and she is opening 
wide the doors and windows of our mind for air and light 
from the outside. We are confident that our science is 
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earlier part of its history, when there was a consider* 
able romantic interest in the study of speeches of folks of 
olden days, the Vedic Aryas, the Hellenes of Homer, the 
Romans, the Germans, the Celts, ancient peoples with a 
certain heroic glamour about them. Now the study of 
the ancient and of the modern speeches go hand in 
hand in Europe. But the history of Linguistics in 
India was the other way about. 'Die sole classical langu- 
age, Sanskrit, formed the life study of the old type of 
scholars, and the traditional method they followed was a 
cul-de-sac for modern philology. The old grammarians 
seemed to have done everything: since by far the largest 
percentage of words in the language were given satisfac- 
tory etymologies, and the last analysis to roots and affixes 
was an accomplished fact, and analv bis apparently could not 
proceed an> further. Doubtful etymologies, however, remain- 
ed doubtful if scholastic explan itious were riot acceptable. 
Where so much was given, it was ungracious to ask for 
more. And the new outlook was absent, to view the problems 
properly, and to make the right sort of enquiries. There was 
ground for some sort of satisfaction for the student 
of the Language of the Gods, thanks to the labours 
of the Rsis and the Acdrya <«. But the Modern Indian 
Languages were crying for attention, only there was none 
to hear them. Bo much there was which was not explained. 
And the Prakrits were in the middle, between the language 
of the Age of Gold on the one hand and those of Aryavarta 
of the present Age of Iron on the other, flic Prakrits 
were tantalising with their suggested explanations. Bo 
that it was no wonder that the first great linguistic scholar 
of Modern India, — a scholar who was saturated with the 
Sanskrit tradition - should, with a rare scientific curiosity 
turn his attention to the ernaeulars, and should set about 
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Indo- Aryan languages, conspicuous among whom are J 
Bloch and E L. Turner; and we must mention also I 
Tessitori, whose premature death is an irreparable 
to Indian linguistics 

I need not enter into details about the work don* 
the other families of speech in Tndia — Dravidian, Aus 
Asiatic (Kol or Munda etc.), and Tibeto-Ohinese. E 
too, beginning from the middle of the last century, ah 
alt the names are European: Max Mueller, Cald’ 
Hodgson, Graul, Kittel, Gundert, Pope, Forbes, Camp 
Skrefsrud, Thomsen, Podding, Hoffmann, Sten Koi 
Nottrott, Vinson, Hahn, Bray, and the rest. Work in 
field, however, has been rather tentative. The prob 
of the Dravidian languages would seem to require reha 
ing with a new outlook which will not pin its faith on 
assumption that Tamil best represents the old Dravb 
Ursprachf'. For Kol, the enquiries of the type instil i 
by Bodding for Suitali will be of far-reaching imports ! 
and the researches of Jean Przyluski in connexion with 
cultural contact between the Aryan world and the Au 
Asiatic world are just opening out for us a new vista al 
the origin of the Hindu people and Hindu culture 
Northern India, which may l>e pronounced to be ep< 
making in its significance. 

The reproach that Indians do not take any interes 
fteir own languages is not. true any more, thanks to 
Spirit of national awakening which is urging upon 
necessity of progress in every line. Interest in the vet 
eulars and in their older literatures, the study of wl 
inevitably led to the study of their philology, brought ah 
the foundation by the people of Societies like the Vani; 
Sahit ya- Pari so. d of Calcutta, with branches all over 




which it is to be regretted were not made a permanent ins- 
titution; but the Tamil Lexicon it is bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravi- 
dian languages inaugurated by the University of Madras, 
The new spirit is manifest everywhere. And the University 
of Lahore, in addition to the vernacular section of its ori- 
ental department, is note worth} - in possessing a department 
of Experimental Phonetics, being the first Indian Univer- 
sity to do so. 

This brings to my mind the question of the importance 
of this branch of linguistic investigation. We are slaves 
of the written word ; and although in India and in Europe 
we do not use piotograms or ideograms but alphabets of a 
phonetic character, experience has shown that even among 
fairly educated people it requires some thinking to realise 
the value of the spoken word and to comprehend the nature 
of the written word as a symbol is\ti on of sounds. Many 
people are not usually able to shake off the fetish of the 
orthographical form. Common sens*' is the most uncom- 
mon thing in the world, and it was with rare common sense 
that Patanjali laid down the following definition of a 

word — pratita-padclrlhako dhvamrlohe mb da ucyate 

dhvanis sabdah the sound by which an object is made out 
is called the word: the sound is the word'). The keen pho- 
netic sense of India never forgot this dictum in ancient 
times: hence vve have a rational system of spelling which 
shows a rare understanding of the sound elements of speech. 
This system obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as pre- 
served in MS literature, as well as for most of the Indian 
languages, except in the case of few like Bengali which 
at some unpropitious moment evinced a desire to emulate 
Sanskrit. Tt is this absence of the phonetic sense aided 
by a conservative spirit that is responsible for the* 
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character of the earlier forms of speeches connected with 
it, speeches preserved only in written documents. To 
complete the Linguistic Survey of India , a fresh survey, 
rigorously up-to-date in its phonetic side is becoming impe- 
ratively necessary. In this matter, linguistic research in 
India presents a terrain which is both vast and little 
explored, where there is room for many workers for a good 
number of years; and this field promises to be most fruitful 
with but little labour. Already detailed study has com- 
menced in some of the more important languages by 
scholars working more or less independently — in Tamil, 
in Bengali, in Malavalam (from L. V. Ramaswami x\iyar), 
in Hindustani (T. Grahame Bailey and Daniel Jones) in 
Marathi (S. Kanhere and Lloyd Jones), in the laugnages 
and dialects of the Punjab (T. Grrhame Bailey, Banaisidas 
Jain and Siddheswar Yarma, the last scholar's analysis 
of the p .1 one tics of Lahudi which has been taken up for 
publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal is one of the 
most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina (T. 
Grahame Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in San tali (P. 
O. Bodding), and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. 
Grant Brown, Pe Mauug Tin and Miss Lilias Armstrong.) 
For a proper historical investigation of a language, an 
accurate statement of its facts both phonetic and mor- 
phological (the latter itself dependent on the former) is the 
first essential thing. Herein is the scope for immediate 
and intensive work : and I am glad to note that the newly 
founded Linguistic Society of India having a number of 
trained phoneticians among its organisers has already 
turned its attention to this branch of Linguistics. In this 
connexion, T would make an earnest plea for conformation 
to a standard s\*tom of phonetic transcription. The 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association appears 



Our meetings, as I have said before, should take stock 
of the advance made in Indian Linguistics from session to 
session; and incidentally, we can draw attention (o what en- 
quiries should be taken in hand immediately in the interest 
of the most important linguistic problems of our country. 

We might first of all take up the Aryan languages of 
India as the most important group. Since the publication 
of Bloch’s work on Marathi and Turner’s article on Pitch 
Accent in Marathi, Modern Indo Aryan Linguistics may be 
said to have entered a new phase, the earlier phases being 
represented by Bhandarkar, Beames and Hoernle, and by 
Grierson. The application of Phonetics to linguistic research 
and the study of the dialects by Indian workers show that 
linguistic investigation has taken the right lines of develop- 
ment in our country. Two scholars of the Pun jab have 
taken up their own dialects furnishing full an:! accurate 
descriptions of them and seeking to indicate the lines of 
their development We are eagerly awaiting the publication 
of Dr. Banarsidas Jain’s book on Panjabi, and Dr. Siddhe*- 
war Varma’s study of the Phonetics of Labndi. Dr. V r arma’s 
study of Bhadrawahi, a Western PaharT dialect spoken in 
Kashmir State, promises to be of unique interest. Mr. 
Baburam Saksena is engaged in preparing his work on 
the history of Awadhi: we can expect it will be of great 
value, judging from Mr. Saksena ’s excellent little mono., 
graph on Lakhirapuri, and his papers on the language of 
Tulasidasa. A young friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haidar, 
has written a very good study of the phonetics of the 
Noakhali dialect of Bengali which will be published by the 
University of Calcutta as the second of the ‘University of 
Calcutta Phonetic Studies ’ Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji’s 
monogTaph on the Birbhum dialect of Bengali has been 
ready some time ago, and we expect it will be published duly. 



exposes his methods, then places his facts and finally coil- - 
eludes that Romani is connected with the Central Group of. 
Indo-Aryan speeches which excluded the ancestors of 
Sinhalese, Marathi, Sindhi, Lahndi, Panjabi, Western.' 
Pahari and Bardic and probably also Gujarati and Bengali; 
subsequently in the course of its migrations, the proto-, 
Romani dialect became influenced by the North-Western 
Group of Indo-Aryan. Dr. Turner suggests further that 
the separation of the source-dialect of Romani from the 
Indo-Aryan branch took place before the 3rd century B. C. 
Dr. Turner’s paper is most suggestive, and the matter 
requires more detailed working out. A great many problems 
of Middle Indo Aryan are connected with the origins of 
Romani. 

A bone of contention m Indo- Yryan Linguistics is the 
plaee of the Bardic speeches within the Aryan or Indo- 
Iranian branch, whether they are a distinct and a third 
group beside the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson 
has maintained, or whether they belong really to the Indian 
group, as most other scholars from. Sten Konow downwards 
think. Dr. George Morgenstierne, the Norwegian Iranist 
and Indianist, has brought up the question again ; and we 
may hope that his personal researches rate the languages of 
Afghanistan, where he has collected an important mass of 
material in the Dardic languages, will help to solve the 
problem finally. In his introductory * Report on a Lingu- 
istic Mission in Afghanistan ’ (Oslo, 1926), where he has 
given a clear survey of the various languages of the century, 
he has indicated his position, and he definitely ranges the 
Dardic speeches with Indo Aryan. It will be admitted how- 
ever that the Dardic speeches do present in their phonology 
and morphology divergences from the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages of the plains. Their development, if really from 
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As old texts help to show the development of the speech, 
the question of these leads us to the earlier phases of Indo- 
Aryan, namely, to Middle Indo- Aryan ( Prakrit ) and Old 
Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit). We have not mueh work to boast 
here. Since Jacobi’s editions of the Bhavisatta-kaha (1918) 
and the Samtkumdra^carita (1921), and of the former work 
( Bhavisaijatta-kaha) by 0. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (1923), an important find of 
the late Middle Indo- Aryan (Apibhramsa) MSS, has been 
made in the Jaina monastery habraries at Karanja in 
Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal Jain. These 
have been brought to the notice of the learned world in Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal’s ‘Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts m the Central Provinces and Berar' ^Nagpur, 
1926). A veiu of rich ore for both Middle Indo-Aryan and 
New Indo-Aryan has been struck here. Sir George is con- 
tinuing to give us the results of his wonderful scholarship 
in Prakrit also We have to thank him for the Prakrit 
Dtetvadelas, aud also for his edition of portions of the 
Prdkrta-k dpa-dr ama of Rama Tarka-vagCa which he has 
published in the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ aud elsewhere. The 
Central Asian documents, translations of the Buddhist 
canon into Prakrits other than Pali and into Buddhist 
Sanskrit (some of which discovered in fragments by the 
French Missions have been edited by my friend and 
colleague Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti ani are now 
being printed in Paris) are affording us as a clue as to the 
language of the Origin A Buddhist Canon, to the language 
of the Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueders r proposed 
reconstruction of the Ancient Magadhan speech will be full 
of suggestive value; and the Asoka inscriptions in the new 
edition of Hultzsch ill remain an indispensable classic 
with the student of Indo- An an philology. 1 } 
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ardha Floras, 

( 1 ) Regular Ardha'iSlolcas, 

Let us now take up the cases of regular Afdk&^ol^ 
of which, not, less than 33 have been so far discover^ ||f 
me. Most of them are formed by a Sutra or a part <*£|$ 
Sutra. A few eases of Ardha* slokas formed by 
complete Sutras, iu the form of two Padas, have also heeh 
noticed; e.g TT. 4, 5 and 6; XL 2, 41 & 52, But it iseeife|i|| 
that a more minute examination will reveal a very h&ijfii 
number of such cases. Some cases of Ardha-^iokas et$0 
based on the restoration of Avagraha; e. g., VII. 2, ltf-IlL’ 
L 1 ('beginning with the word h«r. In one case fX&jL 
43) the order of the words <wo*nsjRPW .* is required, % 
be changed to wippii^^br s , \ 

-A 

It would not he without interest to quote here 4 fa$r-, 
cases of regular Ardha- '•dok, is for the sake of illustration^ 

I. 2, 19:- 

rq-nsr^t swwq; 1 


III. 5, 5:~ 
XI. 4, 29 : — 


XII. 2, 17:— 

?RT<rii fomm 


VIIT.4,21:- 

1 

2. ardha -Floras by transposthon of PA&ife; 

/ ' - * » f ‘J.iifcfy 

About 41 cases of Ardha-Slokas which require fppgfe‘4 
position of their Padas and are based mostly on 



Sutras, to some extent on parts of Sutras and in daSM 




stance also on two complete Sutras have been $bp 
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yalam Q-rmmai* and Kit tel : s Kannada Grammar, are more 
speculative than am thing else. Jutes Bloch's suggestion 
th it the Primitive Dra vidian speech might realy have been 
a language with consonant group initially, with words of the 
type of Dr.tmila as m Old Indo- Aryan, and not a language 
with an attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil, goes 
to the root of the question, makes some recent attempts at 
finding out the phonetic development of Dravidian nugatory. 
Moreover, the existing Modem Dravidian speeches have not 
been described and anal>bed in detail. Among recent 
endeavours, a very important one is the Tamil 
Leuic >n now in prog* ess from Madras University. 
A good grammar of a Dravidian speech has come 
out this year, that of Kui by the Kev. W. W. 

V\ infield, from the Asiatic Society of Bangal. 

\\ hat we want is a series of rigorously scientific grammars 
of all the important Dravidian languages, complete in their 
phonetic analysis of the speech and in their inclusion of the 
Phonology. Morphology and Synt ix of the colloquial dialects, 
with all interesting details. A series of historical and com- 
parative grammars of Tamil Telugu and Kannada, without 
theorising, but only juxtaposing the oldest and the subse- 
quent forms as found in the actual old records of the language 
and as actually spoken, with analogous forms from the other 
Dravidian speeches would be ideal. There is no lack of 
good models in European languages to guide us, e,g , the his 
torical and comparative grainm irs of Joseph Wright as pub- 
lished by the Oxford Tnive rsi tv Press, to mention works 
ota a sra ill scale only : the o’d literatures are there, with 
large portions of them already in print: and the necessary 
thing to do will be only to obtain the materials illustrating 
the modern spoken language and to correlate the whole, 
Will not competent Dtavidian-speaking scholars be coming 
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BUDDHIST DEITIES IN HINDU GARB. 

B. j Bkatlacharyya, M.A. Ph. D., Director, Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

The Trantras of the Hindus and the Buddhists alike 
have merited almost universal hatred and neglect at the 
hand of the Indologist. But whether the Tantras are 
altogether divested of great possibilities in future is a 
question requiting caieful and considerate handling. The 
Tarrtias are a product of a period between the 7th century 
and the 12tb, though many Hindu Tantras were composed 
even later right upto the last century. It is also possible 
to declare without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists 
were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion 
and that the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists, 
in later times, and that it is idle to say that the later 
Buddhism was an outcome of ^aivaism. A stud) of the 
Tantras has revealed theso facts and it is likely to yield 
great hiMo'icai information because a greit vnuue of the 
history of Indii especial!) Eastern India is buried in tins 
literature. But at present we arc not concerned with the 
history to tie development of the Tantras or with the 
question as to how image worship entered into the different 
pantheons of the Hindus, Jains and Buddhists. But 
it should be poi ded ou( that an intetvlunge of d 'ities took 
place in all the three diff« rent systems in the earlier period. 
Buddhism and .Jainism exploited the Hindu gods in the 
early stage, whle in the more promiscuous Tantric age 
Buddhist gods vne commonly ransacked. Thus inter- 
change and mutual borrowing took place b >tk in the early 
and the later stages of. the different religious systems. 
Here, of course, without bringing much unnecessary dis- 
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From the above it is not difficult to imagine that all the 
seven deities Ugra, Mahogra, Yajra, Kali. Sarasvati. 
Kamesvari and Bhadrakati are but different forms of the 
original deity Tara who is one of the Ten Mahavidyas If 
the origin of Tara is Buddhist it is to be admitted that the 
different varieties of the same deity mentioned above 
Should also be Buddhist. This question, therefore, leads us 
to the discussion as to the origin of the Hindu deity Tara. 
In many Tantric works Tara is described: the Taratantra, 
•- the Tanlrasara, Mahacmacaratantra are among the many 
that may be cited in this connection. The Tantrasara, 
calls the deity Tarim or Tara and quotes her ritual 
> from an earlier work the Bhairavatantra. Her appear- 
ance is described in all these works m the following 
terms : — 

sfht gvfwefrf^f^TP*. 1 

strcYt dt*rt n 

! wsffcsgt arra^. » 



ete. with reference to deities bearing 
ornaments of six or four Mudriis. Why Tara should he 
designated Ekajuta, or why bhe should have one tuft of hair 
it- not explained in llmdu Tan trie worl s and the authors 
never considered that an explanation was even necessary. 
With regard to the figure of Aksobhya on the crown the 
Todalatantra quoted in Taratantra 1 (YRS. edition) tries 
to offer a solution. There we find: — 

ugjfent ^ *1*$^ i 

at ^ttR 1 

■55Tcf <T3 w.3rn%: ii 

<kr wsww erk# mh r ?i I, 

This explanation to say the least is ridiculous and 
proves the worthlessness of the Hindu Tanfric literature 
and their authors. Any one who is acquainted with the 
classification of the Buddhist deities will be able to appre- 
ciate the hollowness and absurdity of this explanation. Bui 
more about this later on. 

The Hindus have no Ekajata but they have a Tara who 
is regarded as a form of Ekajata. They have a variety of 
• Madras but none ean be employed as an ornament. No 
other deity of the Hindus is known to have the figure of 
Aksobhya or any other deity on the crown. None of the 
three points raised, therefore, is satisfactorily explained in 
accordance with the Hindu traditions. 

But when we turn to the Buddhist Tantric literature 
for a solution of these difficulties we find a satisfactory ev- 

1. Op cit. p. 10, footnote. 
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of six Mudras and we have been able to discover one only 
in verse. The six Mudras were no! definitely fixed and 
that the different Tautras had different enumerations. 
We have evidence that Cakri or the tiara round the 
forehead and the girdle round the loins were included in 
this series of six Mudras. While describing Ileruka the 
author SSiintipada descrii.es the deity as — 

etc . 1 2 

This shows that Ileruka is decked in five Mudras 
comprising the Cakri, Kumlala, Kanthika, Rucaka and 
Mekhala each presided over by one of the l)hj ani Bud- 
dhas, such as, the Calui by Ak>obhya, Kuielala by Ami- 
tabha, Kan'hika by Ratuasimbhava, Rucaka by Vairocana 
and Mekhala by Amoghasiddhi- This very idea is ex- 
pressed briefly in the following line in the course of the 
description of goddess Kurukulla. 
qs=Errff i 

Thus though to the Hindus the word may appear to 
be strange and in a way unintelligible which is amply 

proved by the several attempts at elucidation in diffe- 

/ 

rent Tautras and even by > s ankaraearya, the Mudras as 
ornaments were not unknown to the Buddhists. They knew 
how many Mudras can be applied in the form of orna- 
ments, they knew their precise meaning and their precise 
position in the different paths of the body and could enu- 
merate the different Dbyani Buddhas associated with 
each of the five Mudras . 3 


1. Sftdhauamula, Voi, II, p. 4/5 

2. Ibid. p. C)L 

3. Mudr.i hj- various meanings. It wav imv.n ;l figure, a coin, a token, a 
-‘tamp, a:i appetiser (fur tuoie <hink) sud the wuaun (a> in llaJiaaiudral Safeo 
and so forth. 
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eribed as it is easy to recognise the god- 

dess as an emanation of the Dhyarii Cuddha Ak.sobhya or 
technically speaking as belonging to the family of Akso- 
bhya and not of Hindu Mahadeva because he has no 
Ksobha or * agitation'. 

I think it has been sufficiently indicated that the 
character of the Hindu deity Tark is thoroughly Buddhist 
and therefore she must be regarded as of Buddhist origin, 
ft has already been pointed out that the form of Eka.jata 
known as Mahacinatara amongst the Buidliists is the true 
equivalent of the Hindu deity Tara. In the Sadhanamala 
Mahacinatara. is described as — 

sCTRraTfi ski ; 

qflNiwJktd uraf jfR^iJaufsi^Tiq; t! 

^ 'mewfai : 

iu i| 

f?«rdrftt j 

ISflPB'SfsRT mstagranrewur. i 

When this Dhyana is compared with the Dhyana 
given in the Hindu Tantras it will be seen that they are 
essentially the same both in form and spirit and that 
the Hindu Dhyana appears to he an outcome of the Bud- 
dhist Dhyana. As is usual with them the Buddhists com- 
posed the Dhyana in ungrammatical ^ans'.rit and when 
it was converted to Hinduism it took a strictly gramma- 
tical form and the language became chaste and elegant. 
The Dhy ana contained in the Sadhanamala was composed 


i. Op . tit. Vol. I, p. 210. 
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obtained Siddhi, Mahadeva became the Lord of the 
world, Dul'vasa, Vyasa, VaLmiki, Bharadvaja and others 
became great poets and BhTmasena, Arjuna and other 
Ksatriyas became victorious. There we read :~ 

W swft «r#f: t 

<w<S «rfar*r ^ || 

^ wnjvm w | 

^^ l ^o i r i: it” 

‘spm wkm l 

sun^ifl^TRSW^: ij 

*ftjT^n#TRJT# ip3RT srf^SVpFt. | M1 

111 the Kudrayamala it is said that Va-ustha being 
unable to obtain Siddhi after years of severe austerities, 
at last pronounced a curse on her. The deity thereupon 
appeared before him and told him that by these austerities 
it was impossible to obtain Siddhi but it would be easy of 
^ attainment in case one goes to Yahacina in the country 
of the Buddhists and the land of (he Atharvaveda: 

m iTd |* 

Va^istba theieafter repaired to Olnabbumi where 
Buddha was residing and was indulging in all sorts of 
loathsome practices. Vasistha was hoi rifled to witness 
these scenes and appealed to Buddha to allay his doubts 
and ultimately grant him the cherished Siddhi. The 
following is the text of his speech before Buddha which 
will speak for itself : — 

W t^f *p£rwr*spi: i 

sftrg tu U 


1. Op. Cit.,pp 1-2 

_ 8. Tnratantta (Vorendra Rc^Kich Society Edition), 
*8 if t|le Athamivoda was the \ eda of the Buddhists. 


P, 22. 


It looks 
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him to follow the customs and practices current in 
Cmabhuni so that he might obtain perfection, which was 
unattainable in any other way. Wistha was mightily 
pleased and went to the place where Buddha was aud after 
being initiated by him speedily obtained Siddhi. The 
passages in question are these 

aw gw. i 

i , 

nganRuw i 

wiRq*^ ^ si 

a&tfafcri ut&tr qfaiRatflw.g. i 

it 

fofofJW 3 %gf i 

aeRaiiWrq, I 
?£ t*f<g?rr i 

eta i| 

^ fcRwrcaw «n%g«? jtsrw, | 
nwrawmft st?r?j ftf gsm t { 

mu: 'umls 3 * arftfrawit I 
*ut Jtrat It 

^ 3?<n; >w? rtaf%>Qrn%nsfi% j 

at ¥pr a 
tfarftra^w: i 
WTcHcfi4 | 

$ctt»J5fog*i gut: i 
«i*rr<i r^wtl: wni ‘rnfrlt u l 

It is needless for me to point out that the Hindus 
regard the Rudrnya.nw.la and Brahmayamala as Tantras 
of the highest authority, and I should say, of the highest 


1 . TsTatantra, pp. 29 - 30 . 
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other means. Let me give a few examples stating the 
different devices by means of which the accuracy of the 
Mantra is preserved. In the Sadhanamala for instance^ 
we find one Mantra expressed in the foiiowing queer 
verse : — 

wfr sgri^ =r>tw o«? ( * wRrgwmw at i 

funapurar wSm : e cy gnefry tfwri&H? H 1 

Now the above is nothing but the .Mantra of Vajraviga- 
Sarasvati done into verse. This Mantra runs as — 
wi ft 3 $3 smk& ^ {hit ftft gfeyqfy ten^r | 

In another instance we find the following verse written 
in an enigmatic language making its meaning quite unin- 
telligible. 

swrat =33^'* ay it 2 

The second syllable of the 7th class is II, the fouith of 
eighth is H, the fourth of the first is I and spot is M. So 
the woie verse is nothing but a statement of the By a of 
Sa rasvati which is HHIM. 

These are some of the devices employed in the Tantric 
literature to preserve the purity of the Mantras and it 
should be remembered that it is the purity of the Mantra 
that counts much in the attainment of Siddhi. If this 
Mantra is distorted or changed in any unauthorized manner 
and muttered great harm is likely to be fall the unfoitunatc 
worshipper. When deities are borrowed by one religion 
from another their followers chiefly concerned with the 
Mantra which they could not change and it is precisely for 
this reason that though the Buddhist Mabaeiuatara was 
borrowed by the Hindus with a different, name and a 


(1) Op- ('it , r>. 335. 

Oil Op. (’ll., p. 33.0. 
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The above is the description of the Hindu deity 
Ofeinnamasta. Let us now quote from the Sadhanamata 
the description of the Buddhist deity Yajrayogini to 
discover eventually that the two descriptions in all details 
are identical. In the Sadhnamala she is described as — 


waww d$f™*ro?et uwrj 
sr«rerrh w : ai%n% i Enwn w- 

ga5%*4i *rm?i i 


It is thus apparent that the two deities though belong 
to different religions and are designated by two di efferent 
names represent one and the same goddess, li is therefore 
necessary to explain the origin of the deity and this can 
only be done by a comparison of different Mantras of the 
same deity. 


As regards the question as to when this deit\ entered 
into one of the two pantheons it cannot be easily ascertain- 
ed. The Tantrasara is very late and Chtnriimasl i-Kalpa 
*b of uncertain date. But the gadtmamaU in this eonnec- 
;ion gives valuable date in ascertaining the antiquity of this 
ieity. The Sadhanamala in the first instance appears in a 
MIS. bearing a date which corresponds to A.D. 1L6.1. The 
SMhanamahi further credits Siddha -Sabarapada with the 
introduction of a new cult of Vajrayogini m the following 
words:— 





1. Op. eit. p. 452. 

2. Op. dt. p- 456. 
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that Buddhism was almost driven out of India in the begin* 
fling of the 13th century. In the Ohinnamasta-Kaipa 
again we find a different Mantra — 

W ^ i 1 

From this it can he definitely sad that the original of 
♦Sarvasiddhi’ in the Tantrasara represents ‘Sarvabuddha’ 
as is evident from ‘tSarvalmddhi’ of the C'hinnamasta-Kalpa 
and if that position is accepted, there remains very little 
to show that the origm of the deity is decidedly Buddhist. 
The prefix ‘Vajra’ in a Hindu Mantra lends an additional 
support to this conclusion. Vajravogim is called Sarva- 
buddha-Dakim because she is the consort of Heruka who 
is looked upon as the embodiment of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, the group being technically known as ‘Sarva- 
budda’. 

There is a third deity who is equally claimed by the 
Hindus and the Buddhists. This is Manjughosi. The 
Bu Whists recognize hi n as a form of Manjuufi the god 
of learning. Manju^ri is first mentioned in the smaller 
recension of the Sukhavativyuha, which was translated into 
Chinese between A. D, and 4t7 J . Since then we find 
mention of Manju'ri m such Sanskrit works as the 
Malijuirimulakalpa. Svavambhu Purani, Handavyuha and 
in the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa Hian, Hiuen 
Tsang and t-Tsing and his irages in the different Buddhist 
schools af Art such as Saranatb, Magadha, Bengal, Nepal 
and Java. 

In Hinduism his worship is still current in someparts of 
Radha in Bengil and the timal is found in several Tantras 
such ;»s the Ay unottnra and the Kukkutesvara 'Pan fra as 

1. Op. eit. O' ln«K M r ‘ So. mi, fol 2b 

£. Op. cit. ed Max Mailer, intro- p iii, note t'l). 



successful iu preserving the correctness of the form' of the. 
deities. There is seldom am Tantra in Hindu literature 
which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of Vajrayana and 
its leading tenets including the Mahasukhavada, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of the Tantras of the Hindus 
. like the Mahaelnakrarna Tantru are entirely Buddhist in 

t 

origin. 

It has alreidy been pointed out how works like 
JRudrayamata and Bruamoyamaia-works of the highest 
authority and antiquity of the Ilmdus-are profound!) in- 
fluenced by Buddhist ideas, and how words of ordinary 
mortals like Ajitamitra, etc. have been put into the mouth 
of the highest god Mahadmn m Hindu Tantras. It is 
amply proved tint the Buddhist Tantras gieatl) influenced 
the Hindu Tantra and it n then lute not correct to -ay 
that Buddhis a was an outcome of smaUm. It is to be 
asserted on tae contrary that the Hindu Tantras are noth- 
ing but baser imitations of the Buddhist Tantias. 

Having established the priority of the Buddhist 
Tantras over those of the Hindu literature it is necessary 
to indicate the general principles by which Buddhist 
gods can be detected and separated from the Hindu 
Pantheon. In several places l have shown that the 
Vajrayamsts described Mahasukha as a .state when Bodhi- 
eitla merges in iSunya even as salt melts in water and to 
symbolize this the followers of Vajrayana conceived the 
idea of Yuganaddha deities or deities in labvum, where 
the male and female divinities are represented as clasping 
each other in embrace. So these Yahyura deities are an 
outcome of a purely Vaj ray ana concept which was pretty 
unknown in Hinduism before the Tan Hie age and eves- 
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HINDI— A PROSPECT AND A RETROSPECT*. 

Amar Nath Jha, M. A., University of Allahabad. 

I am here owing to an unfortunate accident which has 
prevented my old and respected friend, Rai Bahadur Lala Sita 
Ram from attending this Conference. H L absence means much 
loss not only by reason of a poor •substitute in the presidential 
chair, but also because members of this Section miss the oppor- 
tunity of meeting one whose active literary career synchronises 
with the modern Hindi period Lala Sita Ram began serving 
the cause of Hindi in the seventies of the last centurv and his 
pen is still active. For my presence here 1 can plead no justi- 
fication; the only excuse I can imagine is that in my own humble 
way 1 love Hindi and have an abkhug faith in its future. 

In explaining why he undertook to write a history of 
English Literature, the French savant. Tame said that he was 
impressed by its wonderful continuity Ever since its birth, in 
the dim centuries after Christ's death, it had progressed almost 
without a break, it grew and developed and spread even as 
fh e natives of the soil emerged from savagery to civilization. It 
lew hardly any stage of decadence, and its history can be 
iderstood aright only if we know the spirit of the ages and 
e temperament of the people. That is true of every litera- 
re: if we would study it aright we must, as General Gordon 
id, enter into the skin of the people, know their age-long 
earns and ideals and ambitions, and thus get the proper pers- 
ctive. The background must be familiar to us. What is 
e historical background of Hindi Literature? Ls it of mush- 
om growth, mere’y a local dialect, now nourishing on the 
tshing breath of ephemeral patronage, again languishing in 
e blast of power's frown? Or js it rather bound with the 


^Sectional Presidential Address:" 
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W licit, out* ma> ask, is Hindi’s special contribution to 
world-literature.' In the vortex of literary production, is 
tnere any special note which is characteristic of Hindi? Greek 
provides* artistic stimulus and a high theocratic atmosphere; 
Latin an austere devotion to the social laws; Italian a poignant, 

' sweet, and haunting melancholy; English an insistence on ple- 
bian ethic*- and a zc*-t of adventiue: tier man a solemn serious- 
ness and senst of human dignity; French pleasure and gaiety; 

- Persian sensuousnesv and physical pleasures What is the 
atmosphere that Hind- creates tot us ' In what mood do we 
gc for comfort or inspiration to the poets of Hindi? What 
Is its peculiar message* If we glance at the great works 
the opus major — of Hindi, from Sursagara, Ramacarhatnanasa, 
Ramcandrika, Lalitalalania, the fSabdavalis, Premsagara, fsakun- 
ta!5, Satya Hari^chandra, Ja>adrathavadha, Rangablmtni, 
Paila* a — we shall find. 1 think, that the contribution of Hindi is 
almost unique — a desn< to escape from the fetters of this too, 
too solid flesh a longing to gel something out of mundane 
existence, and a firm faith in the bliss to come It is not the 
shallow pessimism of the man smarting under the sense of 
temporary disaster, it is the deep-seated indifference of ode 
who has kept watch over man’s mortality, who has drained to 
the dregs the cup of life’s pleasure*' and found it bitter in the 
sequel. It is not the unthinking optimism of the merry youth, 
unfamiliar with the weariness, the fever and the fret; it is the 
deliberate joy of tht philosopher who, influenced by the deep 
power of harmony, can sue into the life of things There is, 
at all times, a feeling that there is a moral standard below 
which, if possible, wt should not fall, a moral height which we 
should scale, if possible. 
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being written in Hindi. The language of Mir and of Vali is 
tnostlv intelligible to the Hindu villager: 

“ ftirfR ’ *fh ’ % wftreir ^ tft (ft ft uqi $ “ 

Except the word “ ahista ” the rest is pure Hindi ; the 
earlier Urdu poets even used the 1 indi metres, Coupai and 
Dolm. Then, with the growth of pan-i$lamism on the one 
hand and of pan- Hinduism on the other, the schism began, the 
gulf widened, until to-day we have great Iqbal saying: 

^rr it ftwrg 5 J 

with onlv two monosvilables which are not Persian; or 
my pupil Sumitranandana writing verses which might almost 
have been part of a verve in .Sanskrit. The same tendency is 
to be observed in Hindi and Urdu prose, Can a little com- 
tnen-senM not be infused into thosi writers who deliberately 
aggravate the existing differences? An Urdu writer, even if he 
is a Hindu, writes of Xargis. Bulbul. Kind, Karavan — although 
tile Xargis exists for him in verst alone, the bulbul that he sees 
never sings, and the Karavan is visible only to travellers in 
weary Arabian sands. Why cannot Urdu poets bring their work 
more into relation with their lives, the cuckoo singing at the ad- 
vent of the spring, the peacock dancing when the rain falls, the 
papeeha longing for its beloved, the lotus blossoming only when 
the sun shines? The symbolism of Maya and Kafir } of Sayyad 
and Kakhclm, of Gul and Bulbul, of IFaa.: and Htir, has been 
done to death; like the phrases of Osric, poets have cracked the 
wind of these poor symbols. A little admixture of realism will 
dt this poetry much good. It is refreshing to find a living 
Lucknow poet write such lines as: 

95R ft wfa m 

mvm wmr p vtk ft ( 



there is hardly any appeal now to the hoary authority of 
x\ristutlc, Horace, Quintilian or Boilcau. As a modern writer 
puts it, in criticism the only law is that there shall be no law. 
Old Hindi writers on rhetoric and poetics found no such 
license; they had no hankering after unchartered freedom; thev 
sejoiced in self-imposed fetters. But now the tendency even in 
Hindi is to disregard all rules; to regard every writer as being a 
law unto himself; to make criticism 'romantic' and 'free' with a 
vengeance. Unbalanced, unbaked enthusiasm rubs shoulders 
with unabashed undiscriminating abuse; personal prejudice is 
made to do duty for literary evaluation. “That way madness 
lies”; and a note of warning may here be sounded. 

1 have put down a few disjointed thoughts — which is all I 
have been able to do at a few hours’ notice But 1 hope 1 have 
succeeded in suggesting some lines of thought. It i were ad- 
dressing an audience ol young students instead of, as now, one 
of learned scholars, I would bid them to take to the scientihc and 
systematic study of the vernaculars A rich and virgin field 
spreads around us; much useful research is possible and indeed 
urgently called for; in some matter investigation is possible only 
by the students oi Hindi. There is nr need to cross the seas 
for this; here and only here is this research possible, and though 
the task is new and heavy, the guerdon is rich. 
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yt our subject the only plays dealt with in detail will be those 
that have seen the light of day by having been performed in 
outlie — creations that have themselves become creative in terms 
life, by virtue of the response they have evoked in the 
•thoughts and feelings of living audiences. 

A Punjabi play I take to be one that represents the life of 
Punjabis, written in the Punjabi language — or dialect. Trans- 
lations of plays are not included within this term, nor dramatic 
^pdems in Punjabi. Only those plays will be dealt with that are 
original and well constructed, and that have won their way 
through to a limited or unlimited public Plays that could be 
fully expressed through no other linguistic medium than Pun- 
jabi. 

Provincial Drama is an exa’ted form of Folk Drama 

The Hardy Players of Dorsetshire in England are a typical in- 
stance of exalted Folic Drama, and the Lancashire School of 
Drama is another . . The common people of the county of 
•‘Dorset, play themselves as port rated by one of themselves, 
through the genius that was Thomas Hardy No transla- 

• tion of a Hardy Wessex p’ay could possibly do justice to it. since 

the Dorsetshire dialect is part of its warp and woof So 

• ■with a Punjabi play The Lancashire dramatic movement 

.differs from that of Dorsetshire in that although its plays are 

^provincial or rather county plays, the players themselves are 

• not of the common people but professional actors It is 

exalted Folk Drama ne\ enhe 1 es>. 

Folk Art in the Punjab impinges on the domain of Drama 
•at religious and seasonal festivals, but at these times it is not 
. the common people who are portrayed but divine or semi -divine 
/beings and heroes, these characters usually being- shown in set 
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secularization of (meek Drama by Euripedes Aeschylus" 

preserved its sacred character, whereas hophocie.s did not allow 
the religion-, purpose to predominate, but Huri pedes deliberately 
secularized, or shall we say humanized, the Drama of his day. 
lor this he came in for much opposition from contem- 
poraries, and for ridicti’c at the hands of Aristophanes 

We know to-day that Euripedes was a modern, responding to 
the call of the Futtux. un»*«v,«.ting to the laws of evolution .... 
Baigh, in bis Tragic Drama of the (Iretks, writes that 

“The general tendency of artistic developn cut as shown 
by the htstorv of every national art and literature, is 
to begin b_\ pursuing the grand and lofty and mys- 
terious. but to end w ith the accurate imitation of real 
life In sp : te of temporary ebbs and flow 1 ’, 

the general -tt of the current is in this direction. 
Euripedes, therefore, m obeying this universal im- 
pulse. showed his instinctive appreciation of the con- 
ditions under wlr'ch he had to work The ideal 

t rayedv had run its course, the time for thi more 

realistic drama had arrived That he should 

have seen this fact -o clearly and should have used 
this opportunity is a proof of his genius and saga- 
city, rather than a just subject for censure.” 

I am aware that in quoting these lines. 1 have broached a 
controversial subjtet that has but an indirect bearmg on the 
theme of this paper, bur the quotation serves to hint to us that 
the secularization of the Drama, or rather its humanization is not 
a fall. May it not hr that Drama rises as it descends front the 
gods and from kings to common human it} ? 

The Punjabi language appears to he a medium well suited 
to realism; and the times through which we are passing provide 


Ireland. .... Lady Gregory ^ Spreading the Xezvs was played 
as a model and the competition that followed was only for one- 
act plays, it being the ami < f the oigani/ers to dev Cop the art of 
piay-construct:on, which demand' greater exercise of discipline 

in a play that presents the unities <n time and place These 

competitions continued for a period of three years .... Eighteen 

plays in all were submitted tor competition Three wot! 

prizes and three were highly commended 

The first play w.i> mtitUci KavamCd and was written by 
a Science student. it depicted the cl a -h between scientific 

and superstitious methods of treating disease. . . This play- 

gained the distinction ot being banned In the Censor, in the per- 
son of the Principal of the College, who feared that it would 
offend Hindu sentiment . Tin m er ot KurOnu'tt . is now a 
renowned scientist and Unnersiy Pr<>fcsM.>i ot Chtnustry in 
Lahore. The banned play was e\ enma’.h p’ayed m Urdu in the 
United Provinces. 

The second play was JJulhau It 'leait with the subject 
of child-marriage, conveying with nun-tuly touch the atmosphere 
of a village home and the probUm of the marriage .... In this 
play a marriage is arranged between a very old man and a young 
girl of marriageable age \\ hen the girl knows the fate in store 
for her she runs away ironi home . the father who knew 
the opposition he would receive from hts wc menfolk had made 
secret arrangements, and spiang the news on his wiie at the last 

moment When the marriage procession arrived to take 

away the bride she had flown, and her little sister, six years of 
age, was snatched from the floor where she was playing with 
her dolls, enveloped in the red sal a and carried off to the heart- 
breaking lament of her mother .... The student who wrote 
thk play is now a distinguished English scholar in the Provincial 
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D ‘ Another innovation that belongs to this period was the. 
introduction of a \ ernacular prologue to e\ cry plav performed, 

.Shakespearian or otherwise The priA.gue Varied hut al- 

,«ys contained the three characters of a goddess, a svarni, and 

& Student The goddess was the inspirer of the new dramatic 

Ihovetncnf, thesvatui represented Old India, and the student, 

Kerw India The scene was always a street scene where 

the shrine of the goddess was situated, and the svanii and the 
Student were always on their way to do p-'ijd to the goddess in 
their own way The remaining character > were street ven- 
dors and passers-by This prologue ga\e endless scope for 

drollery and wa> usually written by a sirdcnf. nv^t probably in 
collaboration with other students. 

In 19 lo circumstances arose which rn.Cs -skated a change 
in the method of dramatic emit a\ our . What had been a 

imveinent associated with one particular college was reorganized 
on an imercoMeg»ate basis, in which the writing of plays was not 
so easily controlled. . . . During the first year under the new 
regiime the Shakespeare Tercentenary was celebrated by the 
production of a Midsummer Night's Dr am. under the joint 
auspices of the Punjab Unhersity and the newly formed society. 
An original mythological play was also produced. It will be 
seen that the altered circumstances led to a lapse in Punjabi play 

writing The intercoPegiate basis ckwoid of university 

control bristled with difficulties, and play production was aban- 
doned. In 1919 a magazine was founded that appeared as an 

annual, dealing mainly w r ith the art of the theatre It also 

stood for the development of Indian art in everv sphere. . . . Two 
issue? of the annual had appeared when in 1920 the society was 
taken over by the university of the Punjab, under whose direc- 
tion .the third and last issue was brought out. During the se- 
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f$$KSOf of drama in which educated professional actors will play 
Ipr educated and cultured audiences. 

. ’ The inspiration of the dramatic movement that had its 
.inception in 1912 was foreign, its result has been national, and 
its tendency is towards realism in the theatre. 

. / There is another dramatic awakening that must be includ- 
ed Within this survey, for though It is frankly propagandist in its 
aims it is definitely more than mere propaganda . ... it is an 

’ unmistakable realization oi the power ot the Drama, and has 
allied itself to the rural auahemng that is s<> evident on every 
hand in our province. A very retd passion tor agricultural 

progress and rural reconstruction is finding expression in the 

acted play This expressu n. etude as it is. appears to be 

instinct with a passion foi Drama . . In the New Age that 

is upon us dramatic values will have to be reconsidered, as indeed 
all art values. . Art tor Art's »ake, is a slogan of the past . . 
.... \rt tor Lite’s mla is our nv dern war rrv In 

objects and in budding- tin mertiv ornamental is being super- 
seded by right construct on m the sen ice of Beauty, as mere 
amusement in the thea'te is being enhanced by right thought and 
social passion . , Art for its own sake has no dynamic value, 

but Art for Life’s sake might renew the world 

The remarkable tlvng about this so-called Rural Uplift 
Drama i.s. that it is instinct with dramatic development, for in 
addition to realism — burle-qiie, sat we. and symbolism are strug- 
gling for expression . . Enlightened deputy -commissioners 

encourage tin production of plays in the interest of rural con- 
struction, organized mainly b\ schoolmasters and acted by clerks 
and handicraftsmen tor masses of agriculturists and peasants. . . 

... It will be seen that this movement is an advance upon the 
academic in having a broade<* basis and touching a wider audi- 



’ and unsuitable marriages, the unwise use 0 f row dung, the in- 
' fictions of disease, the curse of dirt, lack of sanitation and So 

;Ori The villager delivered himself of a lugubrious soliloquy 

in high flown Urdu. 

no . The third item was a bmies{(ue entitled Damodar, the 
\ name of a humbugging beggar in the guEv 0 f d sadhm ..... 
When the curtain rises Damodar and his U\u disciples are hav- 

i Ing a wild dance and rollicking fun Thev are interrupted 

by the wailing of a woman, heard off, whose child was down 

with small -pox She imploring her son to go to the 

bhajjat, Damocku tot a cuie The disciple-, call to her in 

loud voices saying that Damodar was doing puja and must not 
be disturbed, and tin wiki dona continue'.. . . Eventually a 

young villager arrn.es and approaches Damodar in fear and 

trembling Damodar gives him a janta.-uc cure tor ho 

little brother— -a long list <n ridiculous things including a card of 
purple velvet that was to be torn into shreds for him to swallow 
in some equally ridiculous decoction . ... The villager goes 

off well pleased trying to r< member the long-winded mstructions 

be had received \s suon as he has £ one the unholy three 

resume their rollicking dance, and the curtain falls to rise again 
on a scene in which the stricken child is hujg on a ehdrpdi, and 
.leaning over him, seated on the same iluvpa L E his mother with 
a neighbour, wailing . !'<> them ent a s th.c sou with the 

cure The women attempt to administer it, singing a 

«ong meanwhile to Rani Mata The boy of course dies. 

Each of these three items contain an idea that could be 
fashioned into disciplined duiuafic art Jorm. 

The inspiration ot tins new dramatic movement is national 
und its tendeno imaginative fntltci than imitative ...... It is 
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CONCLUSION. 

In view of all these facts one cannot help iiifemug’t 
the present recension of the Mimarnsa-Sutras must be 
on one which was in the metrical form. If this eonctu^ir;^ 
true, we must be prepared to revise the generally a 
view that the Sutra-stylo on the whole preceded the 
style. The evidence of such works as the Brhad 
as compared with the Rgreda-Sarvanukramant (Of. 
Macdonell : Bihad-devala, Part I, Introduction pp. 

XXII, and pp. 147 — 153) and the Rgreda PraiiHftfcfcya' , 
as compared with the other Pratnakhyas in two of 
are found embodied several stanzas support the view t] 
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the Hloka-style is not only not necessarily later 
the Sutra-style, but is very probably anterior to the 
The artificiality of the Sutra-style as compared with "ir- 
relative simplicity of the former also supports the 
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view. 
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The grounds for believing that the Sutras were eompo&j 
ed after the 14th century are as follows : k] 

1. These Sutras contain the names of Nyaya and 'fW- 

se.sika. The views of Jainas and Bauddbas are refuted Jh; 
them. ' • • '(3 

2. tkaracarya, Vacaspati, Sayana and others have: 

not quoted the Sutras in their works. 7 , 4 

3- The construction of the Sutras agrees with that of .> 
the Karikas. As the Sutras could not be composed in thfe^ 
iorm of verses, so some body made them on the basis of the" 
Karikas. ' ** 

" t 9 

In the presence of these facts that the Sutras may 
tain the names of Nyaya and V aisesika, and the refutation oly 
the views of the Bauddhas and the Jainas, and further that" 
they might not have been quoted in the philosophic liters 
ture of India, for a very long period ; and the KArifefegv 
may be found quoted instead in many books ; and the con- 
struction of the Sutras and the Karikas may agree 
great extent, the mind tends to believe that Kapila who>is^ 
said to be the first learned man could not be the author ^ 
such a work. But when we go a littl * deeper, then we 
that it is proved from these very books that, no bodyl^tS 
Kapila can be the author of the Sutras. j,;. 

We shall examine these statements one by one :< > 

1. To consider the first argument advanced 
must go a little deeper into the Sutras. On a careful 
mination of the construction and sense of the Sutra%‘;w^f'’i 
find that the “ SadadhyayT (Sutras in six chaptera>';0^| 
laink some Siitras the authorship of which can by 
be ascribed to Kapila. These were interpolated %&&&$}■ 
wards by certain learned men for certain reasons. - a-.jC#'* J 
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ranee). The words, of the 19th Sufra 

‘^rgkrlsfV of the 55th Sutra say expressly that the 
should follow the former instantaneously, without any," 
interval The sentence can be complete in sense, only if, " 
these are placed in this very order and none else, 

Sutras 20 to 54, therefore, are later interpolations. , 

i 

These very Sutras contain the name of Vaisesika and thftl 
refutation of the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhail;" 
Had all these Sutras been composed by the same author, It'; 
would not have been possible that he might have told tifor 
‘purvapaksa’ first, then after telling his own view, might he 1 
have again mentioned the eauses of bondage in the farm of ' 
*purvapaksa\ At the same time we find that from t&0 
20th Sutra onwards, in the beginning the causes of bondage : 
are being mentioned in the form of ‘purvapaksa*, but as 
we proceed further we find that the author forgets to men- 
tion tin 1 causes of bondage of soul, and is entangled in 
refuting the views of the Jainas and the Bauddhas, All $$$ 
is quite irrelevant. 

At the same time the sense of the last three Sutras of 
this section (52, 53, 54) is a repetition of the Sutras S’# 
and 10. Not only the sense but the words as well 
'practically the same. One and the same author cannot* 
after writing a thing, himself forget it so soon. Rejpeti? 
tion, therefore, is not possible. It is even more so, when 
the thing repeated, has got no connection with the subject* 
matter. ' % ' 

r. 4' 

The time, when these Sutras were interpolated is made, 
clear, by the occurrence of the word ‘Srughna* and 
‘PStaliputra’ mentioned in a Sutra of this section. It is , 
possible, if both these cities had been well known. It # 
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, Report of the, 141—146 

Cochin History, gbmpes 
) ot. from literary sources, 

7 1 471-491 

' i 

j Conference, next \enue 
5 for the, 17 b, 181 

| Csotna de Koros 316 328 

Culture, Sanskrit, m 
o modern India, 62 110 

>3 Cunda the only itnage of, 

1111-1113 


" Mendut, 


-iC- — , as silver 

, the author 

Candramah and Mas — 

-vV 

-Apuchin friars 
Caratia and Karma 
:0&taiw 1 a Ksatrapa 


1102| D 

-2 77 i 

274 Dahamukhavaha, a newly 
974 discovered Sanskrit 
276 1 commentary on. 65 

317 1 . . 

821 Dakkani Hindi 

Dampa-dapa 

565 Dardic languages 


656-665 

1326 
_ 383 

1256 
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~~ — , in Arabia, An- 
tiquity of, ... 1225 

-**—■ } in early Arabia 

1217-1226 

■, List of places 

. of, in Arabia, .... 1218 

Rarishta, the historian . . 348 

Fida All Khan 122/,— 1240 
Fifth Indian Oriental 
.Conference; Patron, 2: 
Vice-patrons, 2; Presi- I 

dent, 2; Honv, Trea- 
surer, 2 ; General 
secretaries, 2 ; Local 
secretary, 3; Members 
of the Executive Com 
inittee, 3; Reception 
Committee. Office-bearers, 

3 — 4 ; Members 4 — 7 ; 
Members of the Con- 
ference, 7 — 13; Mem- 
bers of the Working 
Committee, 14; Mem 
. bers of Sub-Com- 
mittees, 14 — 16; Repre- 
sentatives of Provincial 
' governments, .6—17; 

Representatives of , 

, Indian States, 20 ; 
Representatives of 
Societies an ! Institu 
tions, 20—23 : Uni- 
■ varsities sending good 


wishes, 24 ; Govern- 
ments, Universities and 
States contributing to- 
wards Conference 
funds, 124; Programme 
25— 28; Local secre- 
tary’s report, 31 ; 
Objects of the Con- 
ference, 36; Bulletin, 

No. 1, 36; Sanskrit Bul- 
letin, 43 ; Proceedings and 
transactions, 29—54; 
Opening Session 55 — 

1 10 ; Minutes of various 
meetings of Reception 
Committee, and other 
Committees, 175 — 193; 
StaVmeni of account, 
189-190. 

Fine Arts Section 1057—1113 

— , Report of the, 

165—167 

Firdausi and Mahmud 1227 

Folk Art in the Punjab 1309 

Folk' Drama ..... 1309 

, and Rasa 


Dharias 1310 

Forgotten Hero 316—328 

Foucher’s failure to 
appreciate Indian paint- 
ing — 1072 

Freedom of Will, and 
Bouchc Leclerq 1152 
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to'** civilization to I Hind,, Writers afur 

i^toftteSn ’,- 2-110 Hindu Painting and 

H*fap rasad blw 1 S3 4 


‘rrr* x - 534 

Urn *' &T1 » ~ 289 

Hastika . r 

(ljuthi Curnpha ins ^ rl P' 

, ^ -tton 365, 366, 36/ , 3oh, o70 
' v* ' 372, 373, 374, 377, 378. 3/9 

> ; f&&raj a and Punyaraja, 

7, the Commentators on 
Vikyapadlya - 

Betas, H-, Rev., 

Hernka, a Budding ^ 

« od Kiri 

Hin tyana, 

Hin li an 1 Ur In writers. 

An appeal to, 1304, 130o, 

Hia li, a prospect, and 


Rasas ~~ 1060 

Hmdu Painting dominated 

by religion 1039,1060 

Hindu Painting, notes 

on, 1059-1070 

Hindu Paintings, Kangra 

c- t, i — 1066 

School •— 

651 1 Hbidu Tantras — 1 

H.ra N and Shastri 3 86 ~^° 

1108—lUO 

Uistori al mstinct of 

the Hindus and Assam ^ 

History and Archaeology 


auu • 299 568 

1 ^07 bee lion 
retrospect ‘ History and Archeology 

—• «V" S “' U 2 S Section, Report o! 156- 

name of Urdu, 

-,Dakkani, - 1<5 - 


"j 7 ^ 

^ Great Works of, L >° 

its contribution 
• 1 303 

to world literature 

, literature, Sjx «ai 

Characteristic of. 

Prose, Lallulal s 


Huten Tsang 


520, 521 
.... 1081 


labadiu (Java) _ . — 

Iconography, the principle 

of evolution as appU- ^ 

Prose, Lalluiai s i ca ble to, 

first ’attempt at, O-W 1353 <ImSd -i-Fa<iiH of Kirmkn, 

Section, Rep 011 of 1 , .tn.lv o 

, 168 — 

the, 


the back ground 

of. 


a study of the Kulhyat 
As 1128-1147 

, his Ghazals - U ^ 6 
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\ Kaustubhas — 64 

gj? Kauthuma Sakha of 

, , n , Sam a Veda - ^ 

gttxak™ School of bu - d Kau t ilya ... 94 

> llhistn and Adam 

iW ,ga kings, H»tory of oOt, ^ _ % 

Katmg> s and lhe P'°P , Artha Asti a 75 

'.'.'of Sumatra and Java, - Kautilya ' s Artha Astra 
falingu under early MS- ^ EdictSj 

?Vter» Ganga s - 1 alle ii bm between, 329-347 

iitevaki, the second w.fe ^ Kavclipatlara m 429 

; f of AaoUa "" Kavea-MimVnsa -- 91 

mm, Kalidasas trea - ^ KcnopcU)i a d Bhusvas .. 695 

, went of, " ' Kharav-JaV administra- 

JCatnaiupa nileis, eai > ti\cp>iM and method u/2 

chronicles of ‘ ^ a rniy an' 1 its 

Kane, P. k . ciuipment ^6 

Kaneva painting--. 5 nusoual History 

^ , School 364—385 

of, ' -- 10,16 , religion aud 

f ’ , 041 f. xin 

Kapardin, ^ religious poncy — > 

' kaptla as author oS Rhavindbhah, historical 

VvSajnkhya tAadadhyayl . SbG. WQrth of the writings 

ftoma, and carana, ... ofj 

O and Jnana 81 ^ KHaka \adha, a newly 

'"■A.' .— Doctrine of 828,829 ji^-oveicd Mahakavva 5 l 

?!■ — ’ mv ? T’ 

C>l£SSakrlsna > Description o 

' V > his theory about the M*s. 01, 12 69,12 72 

; ithe relation of finite _ Kol ^peecns ’ 429 

"-soul to the infinite, 836, 33/ Koikai 
.Kashmir £aivism /5 j Kosala. ‘South, 

tondinva 434, 435 1 -count of, 


1881 


• * and the 
; $atsyapurana, Metrical 

.'epfnparison of the, — 

’It •N. . 

£**** — **> 


724 


Mahnl-vijaya Tantra 
Mall a Era 
Mamum 
Mandanaraiwra 


91 

589 

1205 

947 




^Metrical comparison, 
tables of the, 

" 726—729. 730, 781, 

,v 732. 733, 735, , 36, 

738, 740, 742, 748, ( 

U 744,740, 7r2,754,| 

\ 755, 756, 757, 765. 

, the process 

' of its expansion 104, 10,> 

Mahabhasya T!ka and the 

Vakyapadiya - ^41 , 

Mahamada 3/ 

t > *0 

Mahamatras > ” 5 

331, 383, 88\ 812. 

34 , 345. ->p- 1 Vta^ki edict 
, Dharma 

:"Uahavidya goddesses, 
ten, 

yMahayana schools of 
buddhism; Mantrayana 
Yajrayana, Sahajay.tna, 

"i\ Kalacakrayana 
; Mahendra Nath Sarkar 

1011—1055 


— 

Manduk\opanisad Bh&sya 714 
Man gal Deva 842—854 

Mahjugho^a, a tantric 
deity . 

Mafru-^rl-mulakalpa - 
Mansur ^79, ^80 

Mantrayana seko'd of 
Buddhism 

Moamaras, a VaNrma 
a«‘0t ' ‘ 

Mara, "ri 

Maritime activities, Indian 
Marukrtitfia 

Mai umakkattayam law in 
I Malabar 


91 

540 

433 

613 

613 


437 
89 

_ j AldSM ^ 

:>/0 I Md^um Khwaja 1171, 11/3,11// 
| Matta May ura sect 81,9 


1278 


253, 254, 255 

V, " , j 

Mihesvaras, the two, 

azal Haq, 556 -564 


Maiharavrtti 1031, 1032, 1034 

Maury as, land revenue 
S y a tem of the, Megas- 
evidence 

!2„«r 355-303 

concerning. 

Ma.avjda, Spiritual iin^-_ 1()55 
c aliens of, 1Q02 

105V, 3070 

MUi'.al basis of the 

Mimatnsa *- u Ta — 354 

Jaimini 


91 


~ 48 ’ 2 ' V | Mehta, N.C.. 



, Date of, — 1286 

495, 496, 497 

]i Bhat$a 64 

fcnur-R«fcman, M„ 
f. 1164—1203 

RSianda — 106 

— and Badgaon, 387 




-in ancient litera- 


ture. 


393 

389 

387 

374 

974 


386—400 

^JL in Buddhist lite- 

. rature, 

^ ..... jaina litera- 

ture, 

,its derivation — 

, the correct 

pronunciation of, 

Nandana 
J&rayaija, writing Veda- 

, bhasja in collaboration 
• with Skandasvanun 

C-* apd Udgitha 257, 258 

hfafr ‘Alis’ Matlmavi, 
lr&m.oi, 1164-1203 

■JHIwarra, a fleet 542 

plwljr discovered Sans- 
■ Kavya — 571 — 589 

^ibandbas — 80 

j;lllhsvasa-Tattva-Samhita 80 
"tfila-nadyuttare-Rohma- 

7 : deaa — 

^anbarka — 825 

puccha — 612 


Nirmana Kaya Buddha, 

Conception of, — 6ll 

Niruktalocana, -- 224 

Nirukta same as Kighantti 259 
Nirvana 

953, 954, 960, 961, 999 

5 The nature of, 955 

Nitivarman, the author 

of Kicaka-vadha S/1 

Nizami, Historical blun- 
ders of, 1228, 1235 

Norah Richards 1308 1320 

Nuniz, the Portuguese 
chronicler 

348, 351, 352, 353, 354 
O 

Objects of Indian Orien- 
tal Conference ^6 

Okaj, in Arabia, Bair 
at, l 22 ^ 1226 

P 


'VTv 


Pada and 3 akya, Discus- 
sion about the mean- 
ings of, 

Padamulika 
Padarthadar^a 
Padmanabha Tirtha, — 
- his date, — 


704 

374 

82 

1018 

1021 


Painting. Hindu, Notes 

rtn 1059-1070 

UHf 

Paithan 


89 
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^ogranune of the htoi 1 
Radian Oriental Confe- 
r ' fence 

prohibition particle Ma , 
Ct-eof, in the Tn- 
6 van^rnm plays, 6 6 - 

provincial Governments 

;i Representatives of, ur " l ' 


j Quran and Determinism 1154 

25-28. Quran and freedom of 

1 ....it 1148-1163 


ri** Iv 

616—620 Uadol? Conquest of, 

i i” ui o ft "iva’s. 


. 

Ki-r.d De\a Raya's, 348- 

354 


Represen a i\es , ^ 42 Ra 11 a Gobind Basak 650*665 

provisional hst " Radba Rushan, Pandit, 

toxin, Mamina- ; t „, Mtei to Lord 

Amanuosa ; Humana; 6'- La.uutce 

* . t 1308-13-0 . his service to 


ptmjabi D rama 1308 i3 "° 
and rural 


— , his service to 
Sanskrit literatus e — 108 


and rural Sanskrit Uterauu e 

'opHft ^ «t u, .r Mitth ”“ 7» 

Puajata Saute , ,„ r j randto .&> 


> lt mabibauie i . n , 0 q 

, . A ptav to. “I * j P W >“ d ‘ 288 

Panjabi play, dcf, nittonot. L’09 ^ 273-277 

plays: UH'ldne Rak . sha Ranjan Sharma 883- 

* Mart; Uld; Kara “ 911 

- mat 1313; Dl ”* 1 kl K,rnachanrfia Dikshitara, 

• Barit 130; Mer „ f- u 9U-93o 


Ramachandi a Dikshitara, 


\Barat ~ _ fll y R. 

- ixi6- Subhadra l3Lo ’ • p 

o Knu r loio, Ramamnoti. R.< 

»jabi section. Report R mrin uia 

of the, _ . * Ramavtupradii 

Runyataja and Helaraja. R - ma <- s tri 

' the commentators on H5m h>ana 

Vakyapadlya n — Tal 

Parana, Brahma- ^ tieR 

' YaivaTU Cl , 78 R7.\ ana\ aha, 

- i ' kanda 286 tors on the, 

Parottuvakya i 


; 911-930 

310 ‘ V ** R 789-796 

Ramnmnoti. K„ 

82 r 

.75 R,nvnuia ^ 

Rama^etupradipa — 

Ranra^'stri - ^ 

icei Ranw>ans 

— Tableaux re- 

. 1103 

-q nets, 

78 Rdvanaxaha, Commenta- 

_ *hp 663, <-><04. 665 

286 tors ° n ttie ‘ ’ 
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1 321 1366 1 Sankara, Vedanta eornnwn 

Sadar Yar Jang ^ l2 93 i tators before, _ _ 

Sadhanamala, ’ ’ j gankbya sadadhyayi 

i t 'K 


91 I 
1218 1 


Sahaja-yana school of 
Buddhism 

Sahth of al-Bukhari 
£ a iva Paddhati by I ; ana 
&va 

gaiva Philosophy in 

Kashmir ~ 

temple at Pana- 

taran in East java -- 

gaivism, in Kashmir 

^akha Kalpas "" 

Vakhas, Angas of 

different 

of the various 

Vedas 
Saks! 
balihotra 

Samasta-vyastadai ^na 

Samnyasa, two kind 3 of, 

Sanchi 

Sankara . 

— and the Epa 

— 691 

nE* ds Tb i_ 

Bhasya, 1 m 

baut’s translation of. lts 
defects, 

___ Divergent 

views regarding b,s 


8S5 

Kapila 

as the author of, 856, 871, 

880, 881, 882 

same 

" . ’ 881 

as ^astitantra 

SSAkhva Sutras, A ”£ s _ gg2 
quity of the, 

Sanskrit culture in no- ^ 
UZ \ dern India 
75 Sanskrit, classical, section, 

85 1 


569-805 
146 


Report of the, 141 

t ,Kavya,a newly 

^ \ discovered, 

1053 \ literature, wit 

’ r in (>66—690 
and humour m, 

Udanavarga and 

9171 its prakrit originals ^805 

1 ^1 Santali Gvammar Tattva 
9®^ I ^antaraksita 

I Samgraha 

-7201 ^ ara bhapura, kings of, 

iSarda-Tilaka 


j Sarkar, j. K -» 
109 1 Sarnath 

1 Sarvastivadins 

I- 


75 
524 

1 _ 82 
953—965 
106 
884 


_ _ . , Mula, — 1081 

- W8 ;^ inB 69 2 !’^,707, Sarvaviti, ***** & 

commentaries, 7^4 1 





Whatever according to Saukhya should be the/ase 
of release as ‘siddhantapaksa’, is not shown just afbT ^ 
Sutras. Now according to the construction of the '****; 
either some other ‘piirva paksa ? should be shown^j^'^ 
pght form of release should be mentioned as the ; ‘siddbSata*'. 
paksa’ , after the Sutra - 83. Without giving 
dhanta-paksa" the subject can in no way be eonside|^ 
to be complete. Therefore the Sutras which may oiritlS$8 


the right form of release must immediately follow the 
83. Those Sutras are from 116 to 119. The SS&I 


V, 102 contradicts this ‘siddhantak The Sutras 


are therefore interpolated ones. 


vThese very Sutras contain rnan\ r repetitions. 3^^ = 
of them are against the Sankhya principles. . 

Sutras include such Sutras as have been mentioned 
taining the refutation of the six and sixteen - calegori|^>^^ 
Vaiaerika and Nyaya by name; and the refutation ..j}£ 'X30^. 
other Ny ay a principles by name. But when weec^^|||| 
Understand it clearly that the construction does not 
any thing at all between the Sutras 83 and 116 f 

_ ^ t.1 ‘4.1 4 a. OjtA ilA «... ttK 


conies clear that the Sutras 84 to 115 are not the 


of Kapila, Max Muller’s words, therefore, have lio **; 




V'- 


ing at all. A 

These two big interpolations are such as e<?ntaih' : ^^p| 
Sutras, or such words, due to which the modern schol&ftel 


hink themselves bold enough t > say that the Sahkhya 
urfe a : work of recent- times. . ; ' • ■ ■ • 


’ v Now the sense and the construction make it Cleat 


ome of the Sutras are not the work of Kapila. ' 
hb^B&tras are concerned we quite agree with 
d*d%s, \yhen tb®y That Kapila -cannot be' .the 
f. these. But their argument cannot go any " 
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Societies sod Institutions, 
representatives of, 20 — 22 
Sotapatti 958 

Speech by Chairinan, 

Reception Committee 57 
Speech of His Excellency 

the Governor 59 

Spiritual consciousness 1047 

— implications of 

Mayavada 1041— 105c 

life, concicte, 10-18 

Sirauta Sutias 8o 

Ankara 9/4 


Biini’ asachar, I),, 1009 — 1023 

Sri-vaBanka Mi'ra, a 

writer on Yedaida 9^3 

Strabo, - - 355 

Sub-Committee a, Mem- 
bers of, 1-1 — 

Sub-ramnnia Iyer, K. T„ 

t>16 — 629 

Succession list of Patrons 
and Presidents - 1 

Suku Temples - 1105 

, their likeness 

to edifices in Yucatan 
and Mexico - H0> 

Sumero- Indian seals 40 1 12/ 


Suniti Kumar Chat ter ji 


1243, 

1273 

Suryyakittnar Bhuyan 52> 

—555 

Suta-gramams 

288 

Sutta-Nipata 

603 


Svadhitt __ 212 

Svarga for Suvarga 282 

s vet fi& va taropan i sad Bha- 
sya ’ _ 707 

T 

Taban, the Arabic witter, 1204 
Tadhktras, of Persian 
pods 1128, 1129, 1139 

*1 ainc and the history of 

English literature , 1301 
Tammy a Brahmana 278—291 

date of, — 286 

1 amil ~ 1271 

fatmahpti — 614 

Fan k a, a water on 

\ eOanta * . 95g 

fanti aloka — 9l 

Fantras 1277 


_ .... , Hindus gener- 
ally borrowing from 


Buddists 

1297, 1298 

Tantrasara 

82, 1293 

Tantravapa 

„... 975 

Tantra vadins, 

an expla- 

nation of their doctrine 1005 

Tantri ic 

Mantras, 

devices for 

preserv ing. 


1290, 1291 


Taoists in Indo-China 
and East Indies — 446 



* ■} , in— '*'*■ ■ 

Urdu, Cradles of, - 133 ^Mahabbasya T« :&* 

Different _ ^ Karikas^ 650 

! Value and Truth, relations 

oi, - ' 
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names ox? 

Modern 

"uterary and educational , 

institutions oi, •• i 


13501 - — as Bliss, - 1046 

sof \ ' of 13041 Varahas of Krsna Deva 

of Ywana^^ 

, \ r „ 103 

Presidential 907,910,894,900 

IVasistha, story of, going ^ 
l68l tc> Buddha, 

2o2 1 V ,'tsa\ adatta, Vision of, ^ 
staged, 


Report 

-■ 167-168 

ol the, 

Ustavaiti 26 n 

Uvata, Rg-bbasya by,. - 

V 


r v 278 — 29 1 

Vaid51 ’»,l!'’payagunde, 64 

Vaidyan^tha, Bay * ^ glg 


synopsis, 

|Yatthugattra» 
i Vedana, 


115— U9 
__ 603 
943 


ie, 292—2^8 

/aidyanama, - — 7 81 g Veda Vyasa . 

f aievanara, ^ v<aw . Commentary 

/ aitaliya stanza . before ^ankracarya 

i, .41, ttrction *•* 


Va}ray 5 na school of Bud ^ 1297 
dhiS ”, m Buddhist 

Vajrayogtm, 

Tantnc deny l292 

Chianmasta ^ 50 l, 

W »4, 5^,516, 52*. 663 

Vakya and Pada, Discus- _ . 

sion about the meaning I of the Rgveda- 

<*' a- 690 631,632,6541 bbasya 
Yikyapadiy’ 3 - 630, 


ff"r S e S ’ 37 - 953 

Ved^ct «^ 98 

.Report of “ 

123-12? 

the, 

Vedic trimeter to*. 5Q 

zas crossing the, 732, 744, 
Vengu An account of, 

, from inscriptions, — ~ 

Venkatamadhava 


,263 



535 


Sanskrit IHeratu’x 

The Upani^ads ^ 
The Rg ve< * a 

Y 

Yabyum, deities m, 

Yajya 

Yamalas 

Ya- ovarinan 


1393 

i Vikramaditya V 

-m . ^ QS found 

■* 

670 1 Matsyapurana, a lext ?21 7gg 

-in" I comparison of , l0 gx 

667 iYe-po-U (Java), ^ 

lYogacara theory ^ 9U 

2 097 1298 external not l0 84 

Uy ’ 286 Yupa mscnpttons 

_ 81 1 R Z 213—222 
. Zimmermann, k., 

ana ‘ 
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_ f v i \V \TN vlekha 

T II L V IM ALA K a l - 


° r 

VT .pH \ of magadha 

aN BRISTLE TO KING NA.APA^O 

from 


dip Ankara »«*>« 

with 


with 

T aKT ) ENGLISH 

SANSKRIT 


By 


VsM-irsATH Basu 
yismbharali-* Suntiniketnn. 


introductory- ta the 

IMpahkam *f t to ’ greatest 

annate 0, ,J" “/other lands. His { ““adbtet monks and 
Indian on K « honoon . d nan« ' °‘ -Buddhism across the 
amona &U ied the banners of a nd moan- 

preachers who lands beyond death 

boundaries of ‘ bfe hardships and Jacm m ^ 

tains, snfl«»8XeXrcs. Dipahkara ma ^ sm ^ ^ 

ttAr^etan Buihlhism t ^before him. ^ 

iathei oi , trine there, three «* Buddh ism m llbet,J 

PT6a t really he who fir* ° r f ^tttuence of the 
’Ueh had degenera^d aud Padmjmbhwa 

trCan^' 1 «' d °" ltttr ° " 



vimalakatealekha 

, , of Tibetan, and be 

TO paikara w * P ro!o "tJ C philosopW®l treatises £ 

. »nd translated numoroia pn £ ooe contains the 
wroie rTu ie Bstan-Hgy UT ■ ' bo th original 

Tibeta0 ' , Ibout two hundred works, 

Site, a ^^.1 has ye, been £- ££ 

f the Sanskrit originals of ‘ha* 1 » P ful translators, 

Tlbet So Tibetans were, however- « . ^ a , m08t roeon- 

TdwiS the help oi these ton**^ o{ tAl( ,„i have been 

struct those lost ' ^ ^ n t3 , attempt of the SanB knt 

reconstructed and t to reconstruct the lo a 

In this pape l **'< San ,krit prose, thong ^ 

original ot one o h is haW bc en tar betur^ ^ 

verse-reeonstrucuo utio ,i ot the same K ,, v;i pa\a, 

too added an 1 gh»h h „ w ,„te to Km 

in this letter „ mimcl -ates the duties 

(Tib. Dipaiikai a maxims for the 

! * t. is a collection of mo (h( , exce \lenees 

Buddhist. Buddhists a "^C philosophy is *be 

guidance ot The underlying 1 

of moral o G f huvynta. becn preserved 

Madbayannba . Sanskrit work ' , to gi ve 

The name of the 0 f the translate 

in Tibetan as £ Sanskrit titleof work hrst 

tte tian fatcTt into Tibetan- R p is tle which speaks 

to translate 1 proPO nt work w V 

The title o the pr in th c Bstan-Ugym, 

of the pure gem - m occurs twice m - 

The Tibetan transit _ 

iWdterat-on ot th«* 

- „ -iu S * »'<>-' T,h< ' t:1U . at<otl It i* * *««• 

t , hav • tftk«o * ‘ 4 ^ A ' , a be „ pest,) ... the- t»«** * > o{ Oipantota 

, tho orfi tlw- .n - ,tlk0 * u , 3 la j M^sVlh VV-UH Oiel „ s _ 0- V" 

^ avft pn\a, the K K--.it; X J 1 , op.htK' bo h "" ro1 v , Or&« t>«* 

^ P -U 0flW . 


, K-.'t; ^ r0> '' ,,i Ct-rrla-r hiiS 

X)ipai.k*» wro ^ f pipnnkHtn ("P ° • Cota- 

* •• ■* - i n.U* u * * *"* v 

hasaUoA' ,p 1( jeutificdhioi. > - 

rl*> accepts *»•* , m pp 

> Pori-?' 1 

inline Fo 
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II 




:n 


0'=^*^ M 

W5 1 




^TT^HT^TT^ 

ftwsrra^ snH 1 

WteHUWfll 

_ - as’? fat^ ** * 1 

sr* «w i 
Sffft* sw:n 

A lortu. 

only lot the correei 


i V2 add 1 ^ 

, an d X- 0£*\ 

g X - 1 W ^* 1 ° 


« ^ *“ P’ Ural ^ ... ,,.re,t reading «<*. 



a 


3. 

-_^„ — 

c 




o sp^opF 0 ? 8 


trvssK* 


■•Ocf-* 


a ^W‘nR'T5IT 

6 ^5^ 1 

c jqWT T? '^ TC ' 

d *M « 3 ^ B 


4. 


a-/rvci«^r5 s N'^‘a^ 1 ^ ' 


o vr?*- 


*rs^ 


> r r^-*'='^ 1 

, 4^’' W '^'- CT ' r ' 


<! S;^ 


1 , 55C ; S' q ' 5 3^ ^ ^ 






I. fH^ $*■ WtWRPU 

, „ 
^ ftnfa « # w 


. . , h i g n ot correct 

' X ' “* , '*!« w«*» -"*’***" , o. iw. »<• <•■ ® "“” 

2 •&! g' v ‘* aa d . are Rioted » • 

3 These two Uuev « 

13 . 


Bbror* 



f 3-15,5;'%^'"''"^: 3’ 

4" 

,1 ^ ^ 

a ^jTrf *93^^ 

i , 

> 'frhv&K™ & 

, l <****« ^ * ° * 

8 . 

b ^ 

m ’zck^^'^ c ] 








n ^ srr ^ 

, ^mrs wta3^ 

,. «NM ****** 
9. 

., t v ^zsvFS'$ c \ 

h ^ 1 

-' ■" " :^T has * but thl9 

t X 1 ha si ® i ^- 


w o«Wfven«^ te ' 


This very Sutra has been quoted again in the " 
tion of the Nyaya Sutra IV. 1*50, where the word 
the sign of direct quotation is also present. In the * 
this sense is given by the words but V" w 

has quoted the words of the Sutra and not those dT 
‘Karika’. . 

v “’'■■f r 

(b) Again commenting upon the Sutra V. ‘4*26 of $ ' * 
susjh/ (there is one cause of this ‘vyakfca*)* 
this as the principle of Sankhya, Vatsj’ayana for gttttpgjjjgk 
this affirmation, has given the argument 'rrhrnflnr.; then * 

v ’ t»‘ Y 

refuting this argument himself, for completing his »tp$s 
ment, he gives another argument Both of j( k ; - 

Sutras in this very form are the Sankhya Sutras t, 13$ 

1. 131. In the Sankhya also they have been given to ' 
this very thing. Although both of these argument^ hi 
been given in the ‘Karikas’ as well, and in these very | 
but it is an admitted fact that the ‘Karikas’ did not 
in the time of Vatsyayana. He, therefore, could W0-, 

i £ ^ f 

them only from the Sutras, * . -A? 


We advance another reason, why the eommentai# 
could not take these arguments from the Karikas. * 
K&rika 15 contains this argument in the form 
Here the word ‘ifccrcnt’ has been used to make the argument; 
clear. Had the commentator picked up this ar 
from this place, he must have placed the same word 
but he has placed the word ‘tonEror* 1 instead! This mal$4 
it clear that Vatsyayana has taken this argument from the , 
SQtras, and to complete the sense he has added the word 1 
himself- srfM 

■» ^ 

(e) In his commentary on the Brahma Sfltra TV, 
^ankaracarya has written about Sankhya principles:^ 

i” 

8 


a . . 

b {*<*<*) *** ^ 

A ^ ® 

12 . 

< r'=''~'^'' : ''*'' " * " ' 

5 »,.tv ns^c'"^. ^ ", 

a sqsr^**" ^ - 

0 

a ^ 

h f^?a wn\ 

r . „ , , , 

* 

13. 

^ -'*-r'*? c, 7*-V ^ '■>"' ' 
it ‘ 

_^.-iyi*x’cn" l ^ ,! N , ~ ^ 

1 tif&q**'. ' ' 

l<r ~r ‘ m' 5^* 3 ' 5 ^ ' 

r ryJ-1 *\- ■“- 

<■ 

o f^fr% ^ 

b vsifVf* *&l' 

c *^$***1 ” 

J ; 

r,« X- only '= r ’ V ' 


i x 1 hftS ^ s ‘" bu 


t the above re 


iwUug 1 


c ,\eftr tneatting- 



0 


e ' 

(, wfrri wW^ ' 

<■ Tntnv^ ^ 

. z=^«.t « f3«W « 1 ^ " 

H ^T ^ '■ 


. X&*?™***** 1 

» l^^***^ ' 

. 

,^VT-vr'.'k' s r E ^^ v ^ 

(l sp* y '<- . • -■ 


6 ^ORS^IPI^ ^ ' 
d 

„ ^fewsi^ : 

„ sit 'to**™'- 1 

c 

,f gtn^^ 

. A 


r. « V ° u 



11 


21 . 

o gsr 

.qjjpra-ap^l 


1 ^C^T'rsf _ 

...Varr^'^rM' 

* - 

4 ^ 

., fra^ iwflafraan 

C ^ 

rf swi **< 1 

, 

22. 

-T-S-l'CC' 1 

,t g^s*-^** - 

^ in^ 3 ^ 

^ ' 

l ' ^ ® ^ « 

a : - 


(1 

h 


t l,e SKtn 0 

*h«* ^n*»’ 


thing- 


ia^toch®^ 0 "- , fl fiv-' i’"" 3 ’ 


r\v 


« ith«r ° n0 


i X' l'*ns ^ 

:rrr-- ; 


being ^° 29 



13 


d 

" mi rrwfwfr *nm 
6 w<iTfiftn8^t wj t 
'■ f*l*?TST<WW< 

(l HfwWKTWT»!l€jr?? || V* II 

s N 

26. 

" wr^’- T i VV”' cc'-^-jC ' 

11 sraij-xivsi ! 

,{ v^j\yqc;;K-3%^ |! 

\j 

27. 

<> rr]" • wi <m - m - •^•.^j- | 

*’ 3*^rr&}?» q^*^-*T3*;5 1 
r | 

28. 

?1 ^ *-£^a] “J 1 * V^PJC* V * ! 

- 3 ^-^ri’C-ci ^5**xC* ! 

n# 


*1 


i \Hw* c* uiu^K h&\*£ no tiHW’tuifi. 



a 


30. 

h « e ry« E »|^=TK£:^ , 5i 

V 

d ]j 

a 'WWW furil 5tfH $*lfa i 
6 fsrawfaf smirf^ETT t 
r t% i 

d srrsrr. ststw it 5 <> ii 

31. 

b 2;!Tj^’^5u^r'V £W*a^*3 | 
r *5|-=;-ql^’s;z-^'Sf^c:* \ 

<i o^’z.v^z ^c*S=n ,vfcr*j^ ]| 

" tdrwf f^T f#* * $*ifa t 

1 wr *pif wr*): «?nr i 
c 3ET3T ^Tf^rWR 

d *7^ II ^ \ II 

32. 

- X* J«id» ■sgaj which is not correct 


’ X> noifis at*! whi< !> •■ tut < mis t 



a 


*it 

h *1^ H 3ITR apfrj I 

c 1 Srag asq|f 

(1 wrr^j ^ ^frs5§ it 9 « tt 

35. 

a 1 i -sfc vj*5jsj | 

NC 

h TOjSt^-5; j 

S “ aJ) 

4 ^^’F*cn?>w*r'*sr^ z'K’P^ ]j 

" 93 ^w^rit 
h tfSRH fro: I 
c *fag«T^W**re?rafi*a 

d 73¥^ T3 II 3 1 || 


36. 

a q^r}R-|^'^aj'^ai*a^'C|?r ] 
h IpraWW^i^q’sr^c* ] 
c wsrzx fj<^c*gc j 

« || 

* w#vpi fiw 1 
c R^frrr^ «rtfvg , # 5 T 1 
d RfT^ tfftt7nR% h 3 4 11 
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39. 

b ! 

d gpr*f =^ ~-z;q^ E*x -g^rry^ || 

° f^T^Vrf^iH'ifd: JTVT f3|?ftfd 
b f^ ^rqTffr ?f »rat t 

c *JSrfq srefo: qftr^i^ 

d (?TOTfi») rrsit h ?< h 

40. 

ff f%?rfw%RT wm ^ftsfwT^ i 
b ^grmfq ^*cr5f ^fn i 

1 X 2 reads H’fljS winch means tin* samp thimr. 

* In X 2 these two tines (rt,b) read ast — 

•o 

*t'3-' q 1 3 * >\$’#Y** s^r«-a«n's *>*, i 

It means the same thmc that the only difference being that this version makers 
the two lines contain 1 1 syllables instead of 0 syllables as tne following two do. 

3 X 2 reads g but our rending l that ■>{ X 1 ) is better. 

* X 1 reads at . 5 X* reads "S*qN , 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Ruling his kingdom virtuously and causing the precepts 

0 { the Buddlia to prosper, harms seen 

the King Navapala lives. 

(To him the following letter is addressed.) 

2 . 

Thou hast More 

observances aud practised f<ugn < ^ ( on (in grace, glory, 

Igord! thou hast now a.Utun | 
and wealth). 

, our head the precepts 
Accept with reverence a ' (Thereby) 

leaving all doubts make ^ ™'*Xo.d<i always try to 

Leaving off Sleepiness and mdolenu 

attain energy 

You should ahvavs guard the y 0 „ should 

„l the mind ii.e. in moveutenlsl. 

faults! and like a 

Be like the eve in always u^Aitate on 



14 . 

When seeing those w ho are oppressed bv sufferings 
and all living creatures you should affix your mind to bodhi 
{perfect, knowledge) and should regard them as the parents 
regards their children. 

15 . 

You should give up all duties ol the people and should 
always meditate on mnmdhl. Bad company diould be given 
up and good company should be kept 

16 . 

When seeing bluksus ot evil charaetei and others devoid 
of religion and practises ol evil you should incessantly try 
for their suppression 

17 . 18 . 

You should not live for more than three days with 
evil companions and helpers in sin, anti Uu>e who have 
no respect for the three jewels, the preteptoi, the teacher, 
and the spiritual guide -and those who believe in this 
world only and (also) those who hate little faith in the 
next world. 

lb. 

Leaving the land which i.s bad and unholy you should 
go where there is virtue. Leaving that where there is 
attachment one should live unattached. 

2d. 

Attachment without giving welfare cuts the life of 
emancipation. You should a 1 way s live where good friends 

do 

21 . 

Always taking the help of the preceptor one should 
ever look into the collection ot svtvii''. What has beet) 
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29 . 

While remaining before other* you should speak calmly 
and straightforwardly. Laughing with a wrinkled face 
should be given up and you should always remain smiling. 
You should always fee! love towards others. 


30 . 

Being from jealousy one should love to sacrifice. Envy 
should always be given up. You should observe other 
people’s wishes ami give up ah disputes. 

31 . 

You should not keep new company without Acquaintance. 
You should always be able in (practising) mantras. You 
should always practise contentment by being forbearing and 
of little desire. 

32 . 

You should regard yourself as a Candida {an outeaste) 
and a servant. You should strive for knowing what is 
modesty, for modesty and for adoration in the next world. 
You should restrain yourself. 

33 . 

You should give up despising others. You should be 
reverential. While giving precepts to others you should 
do that with your mind full of mercy and benevolence. 

34 . 

Respect for the religion of the Buddha and the good 
religion should never be given up You should always pay 
reverence to the three jewels and make the three worlds 
pure. 
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^ V 


* i * 






( 3 ) qe srow g® 1 *» l to ! 

The following Sutras agree word for word with 
Sutras of Sariadhyayi: — 

(1 j »rofirt®? < ihnffar ! of© 3. i | 

( \) at* 3 1 3* | 

( 3 ) TOwr f at® 3 l - *® 1 
In the Tatfcva-sainasa the words which are 
express this sense, differ ns:— 

(<0 sffijSw^rsjtrfsR: | • 

(»)*fW 3 fS:| 

00 row: I i y; 

y* 1 

In this way the adjecctive and the object qualified have 
changed places here. This makes it clear that Bevaiajuusjfc 

have taken these Sutras from the Sadadhyayi. ' - 

\ f 

The following Sutras agree with the Sutras of S 
} ay I with the difference of a word or two: — 




Sahkhya 

(l) fa«ht*te[T:TO «fo 31331 
U) W5 *U*l 

(3) 

STOlsjw?: 


Devaia 
%4*a userfSr4t l , 

5?%?i < 

W|?RTCF^?#t?n% % 


. *> v 

V > 


f 

l 


t Uf® IK 3' ’ r VV 

In addition to the above there are some senieuceSiu 
Devaia’s book wdiich agree both with the Karikas a»& the 
Sadadhyayi with a very little difference. They can W 
called similar in sense only. But even those could hdtW ; 
taken by Devaia from the JCSTikas. To prove this, sthfey 
ment we give. only two arguments here : ~ 


u u 
.a"* 1 
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The forty verses 
of 

The V i raa laratnalekha, 
sent from 

Sfclmviramahapandita Dipahkara JSrijnana 

to 

King Navapala, 
are finished. 

and at that ven time, by the selfsame preceptor 

and 

the translator Bhiksu day a. si la 
were they translated. 





im 



Published bv L Sarup for the Filth Indian Oriental Oouierenee, Bahoie, and Pnoted 
* by P. Koight, Baptist Mission press, Calcutta. 



Here, clearly, six causes, of not being seen orliepif 
of an existing object, have been told. Kaiyyata 
commentary on the Mahabhasya, in the introduction to'thesel 
lines writes as follows ; — % , Vi 

faqmswnft \ n * If 

- K " 

It is clear from these quotations that PatafijatT 
taken these causes from some other place, and then stately 

* a 

here. That place cannot be the 7th Karika of 

* r i:« J-% 

Krsna; because this fact is historically well established 
Patanjali lived long before Is vara Krsna. Then where- 
from could he take these causes, is a question wd^; 


considering. As far as our knowlclge goes, these e»Uli% 
are found at no other place than the Sankhya Sutras k $8®** 
and 109 may be compared. f j } 


In this connection there is another very important 
thing which comes before us. In the Sutras only five Cadsis^ 
of ‘amipalabdhik* (an object not being seen or knowft} 
are mentioned. Patanjali has changed one of then* khd 
added one more, and mentioned six; but in the 
the number has gone up to eight. This order of humbeSj 
seems us to have an effect upon their order of dates*.. 5 ^ 
seems to be certain that. Sahkbya Sutra, which mentions Oht^ 
five causes, is the oldest ; Patanjali, aud Is vara Krs^a have 


copied from that very place afterwards. 

Kaiyyata has written the following line befor# ‘ ;thi 
above introduction : — 

' “«# tgmra: wsfipt, »” ' • V £‘. 

. . 1 i j -V, 4 ’ 

This line seems to have been written on the basis>^ 
the following SMkhya Sutras ; _4 ' sj 



Olo J 



(*% ) is missing altogether, the rest of the 
the -same in both the workB. J 

T. R. Chintamani in his article referred to * 

the reading ‘paiieavayavah’ ('nrrsfjpr:) in stead of paheavtj 
.(<w wis) in the Bhagavadajjukiyam and Taitvasanagsa 
He has given the reading prati-sancarab, and has om*****®^ 
altogether while giving the Tattvasamasa 
;Seems to have been misled by some misprint^ or 
other way. The word «wiw has got no sense 
Sankhya, and in the printed book Tattvasamasa, the 
exists as 4 nsrcf '"sSfam :' ! (Sancarah pratisancarah), ; v 

It is, therefore, clear that the source of this > reiitef 
of Bhagavadajjukiyam is the TattvasitttSsa. . ; 

(/) The following may also be compared 
1. Su^nria Samhita, *arirasthana I, 3; 4; 5; t>; ^ 

and 10 with Sankhya Sutra I, 61. If, 26) III, 99) I, 
with Tattvasamasa Sutra 1 arid 2. 


> *■ ' V '.,<!»*’ / 


(2) 

Ahirbudlmya Samhita 
IV,— 16— 81 


K&ifchya. 

■ 1, 61. 

}-< 

II, 25 

fi 

i. ri-M'-.S. 

tt 

XllJ, 25 

0 . - 

m, 13 


XIII, 9 


i, 1 5? 

(6) 

Mahabbarata XII, 228, 8 

>» 

ni, jfcl 

n 

: XII, 45, 54 



(4) 

Bhagvadgita XIV, 6-9 

V 

: ■ • 

» 

XIV, 18 

H 

iit, *»$g^ 


XIII, 34 

V 

IiijfiS 


ex-nihilo is not a proof of the absenee' olt' jil- 
certain hodh at any time. 'There can be hundred hnd; 
;'^sona r -;f<^ 'the ■ absence of certain quotations J;'', 

| other h^^ the presence of 
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(2) 'rfTOteiwi; tg a t niiwwn of ^ i* i«ro uf 

(3) sirw wr i sto * * i j «ro \t | 


Out of these the first two Sutras possess variant^ 
according to which they are not verse-Jike at ail The read- 
ing of the first Sutra is as follows:— £ 

Ihis Sutra does not contain the word avySpi, 
older commentator Aniruddha has given this very 
mg, a nd he has not commented upon the word avySpi> 
(«^). The reading of the second Sutra is as follows:- ‘ *' 

r l % 


The first thing is that the Karika contains 
the masculine reading. The other thing is that |h{^ 

old manuscript with us does not contain the verb * oravai ^ 3 

ttate * ( wfo ). ™ , 

% » 

Now there is only one Sutra left, the construction 4- 
which is verse-like. This third Sfitra is the half of £t$%l 
metre, but the words of this Sutra are such that if ^ 

order is changed, then it becomes the half of another 
metre, as ?4 


“ q mt «wm u #n anjmm «wro ; r ’ * 4 

This is half of the anuditup metre. We, therefor^ 
can safely assert that the author might not have comp<r^ 
this Sutra with the set purpose of making it metrical, 
the words might have been placed by chance in such a 
that the construction became metrical. 

In such a condition if the construction of only &hi 
Sfitra, out of about 500 Sutras is metrical, and even if itil 
taken for granted for the sake of argument that the coni 
struetion of all the three Sutras is metrical, even thefi jl 
cannot fee said that the Sutras were composed on 
of the Kfirikas. 
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makes this fact still more clearer, that the name of 
book written by Kapila is Sastitantra. 

(4) Tn the 12th Chap, of Ahirbudbnya SamhitS, 
most authoritative book of the Pancaratra sect, is '• 
as follows : — 

TO: # SRST Jfqj «S%5TJT 

sftks mm ere a?r*p: 1 
sr§e Ifci %rt it ||n'| 

Here also it is clear that the name of the book 
author of which was Kapila is Sastitantra. 


; a 

. *«¥ 


r 


Vf 


*‘14* 


1 \ ^ 


W 


Some scholars think that the author of Sastitantra is 
Varsaganya. There this idea has got the following ' 
basis : — .. i S 

' |j t 

Maharsi Vedavyasa, while commenting on Yogashtr^ 
Kaivalya pada, Siitra 13 writes as follows : — 


jytjjpd m =t | 

qg mm ara h m 

In the introduction to this Vacaspati writes : 


It appears from this, that Vacaspati Milra thinkt 
this Karika to be of Sastitantra While commenting upon 


Brahma Sutra TI, 1. 3, Sankara’s commentary* in tfflC 

* f 

Bhamati', he writes about this very verse : — • * ~l>?. 

‘sra ^ s?f? w wwig. f * . 

Then he quotes this very verse. Here it appears Thaii 
Vacaspati thinks Sastitantra to be the work of V&ir^ 
ganya. t‘%] 

To prove the statement, that Sastitantra is the 

"*** “ i, 

of Varsaganya, t?e have seen no other quotation than. 


Of u 


Y^’aapati also show that Kapila was the aiithor 
titantra ’’A* Xr.-OTgi 

^ankar Bhasya, II, 1, 1. 

Then follows the Bhamatl commentary upon it -iMk 

Mrw^ - ^ _£“V ._ » 


/t ^ ^ ^ ^ jti 

«5?n^ *h?ur?r*TR ^ ^ #r*?qr vmw- ojfa: saiT^r ^ 
softer i” ".; 

This makes clear that a book Tantra by namhj 
written by Kapila, the first learned man. This Tl 
cannot be anything else than the Sastitantra. The 
Akbya makes it more clear and certain that it is the 
of the book which was written by Kapila. 

(6) It seems that Paticasikha as well has 
word Tantra for Sasti-tantra in a Sutra of bis. 

*rmf? 

An example from Vyakarna MahabhSsya, where flVJP 
^aid that a part of the name also denotes the name, T 
it more clear : — V \“ 

%# SO: aReraT war i’’ ■ ! ; - 

Having considered all these points we can surely 
,‘tbat Sastitantra cannot be the work of Varsaganyav ' " 





» , „ ■ ~* ’**&'* vj.u, a new 

fwe the acceptance of the view that Varsaganya was the 
author of Sastitantra, by Balararaa Udaslna, while — 

sC-4^.'' ITT n. ... ■ , 


^.Upon Yoga H, 13 on the basis of Vacaspatfs 

$^f D ^ e Same basis » the acc ep lance of the sarhe yr^ 1? ^ 
iWhinhis book Sahkhya system page 6% is mislei 

A j: yJk-^mmmiAry upon Safikhya-taj,tvakannmdi ix 

UdasInak The la&t. i 

■^ tu ^ '*& Bamayatara, The* 




V A * 


mean that it was written ; the second thing is that 

kirn himself has written in his hook that Tantra or §as|il 
tantra was iriven to A arm hv the irrpal smrp Kant I* »** 


tantra was given to Asuri by the great sage Kapiia in 
tra already quoted above. This much traditional link 
it clear that the very same book of sacred and salvation* 
giving knowledge which was written by Kapiia was ' 
by him to Asuri who further taught it to Pancaakha wh^; 
in turn preached it zealously by teaching and writihg 
mentary etc. rivarakrsna writes further in 71st KarikaS;" 

fasten li 

' ■ v.-ri" A 

After this Isvarakrsna of Arya wisdom after 1 ’ 1 "xaijSi^ 1 
standing t..e principle fully summarised into Arya 
the Tantra which he got by a tradition of teaeher*ani 
taught. In this Karika the word( ^ ) which is the objei 


r . 


1*1 


of ( As the antecedent of (tantra rn). It is, therefo^, 
that the commentator Mathara has translated this word as 
Sasti- tan tram. 

There is another thing here worth paying heed $ 
for those scholars who say that Varsaganya is the 
of Sasti- tantra. Had Sasri-tantra been the work of $$0° 
saganya then Isvarakrsna must have mentioned his nape 
somewhere in his Karikas. It is as an impossibility that k)B; 
author whose book is being summarised may not be meh* 
tioned at all, and the names of others might be mentioned^ 
Had Isvarakrsna thought that Sasti-fantra is the worfe|fi 
Varsaganya, he must have mentioned the fact, '-0M) 
saine time the strange thing is that the commentator 
has not given the name of Varsaganya in the link of 
and taught while commenting upon . the - word: 
pararaparaya. He has written as follows : - >. 
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(6) Therefore the subjects which are dealt 

the Saptati belong to the Sa>ti~tantra, v * ’ -k 

<! J* 

• l / 

v ***> ^ 

(7) The explanatory stories and the views of oppo- 
nents have been left out. " ' *; 

i tJ Y 
k 

This much description of the Karikas leads 
final conclusion that Sa^ti-tantra is the work of Kahili 
It cannot be that of Paneasikha, Varsaganya or any other 
man of the past or the present age. 

if 

This description makes clear the order of the contents 
and the order of the construction of the Sasti-fcantra. 

* j ± 

can know very well the book which has been summarised by- 
I^varakrsna. We think that Sasti-tantra is the Satikhya 
Sadadbayt and no other book. The subject matter of the 
68 verses of Kvarakrsna is that which has come is the 
first three chapters of Sankhya Sadadhayi* It it p 
wonderful fact that the order in which the different 
jects have been dealt with in the two works agree fiiEjJ 
The resemblance does not finish at the order alone* buiif 

* i ** t 

goes still further. Just as anybody vvho begins to 
marise a book does exactly in the same way Pvarakfs^a 
has done. {Somewhere he has composed a verse front 
Sutra and at some places even from more. At some phteea 
he has left out five six, eight or even ten Sfitras. Bejput 
tried to place the words of the Sutras in the KarikaS d# 
as possible. It is dear that the subject matter of the first 
twenty Karikas has been taken from the 1st Oh&ptep? of 
$adadhyayi, and that of the Karikas from 21 to 81: 3W 
been taken from Chapter 2, and that of the 38 to; $8 
from Chapter 3. To make it clear the Karikas agree Jgilf 
the Sfitras in order, we give below a few instances;"^ 
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’ at* % i%* 

This thing becomes very clear when we see the inti^dgC' 
lion of Aniruddha in his commentary on this Butfa* 
He writes:— 

f*RT asms — r’ 

The order of the construction of this introduction aud 
of the above quotation quoted by the name of .Sasti-tafffa* 
agrees fully. Just as Aniruddha has written this line ^7 
taking the sense of this Sutra, similarly it seems that 
Hand a pad a and Mathara also have written this line By 
depending upon the sens*'* of this very Sutra. In lie „ 
ancient literature we see at manv places that some fceaett8$| 
(Acaryas) write the sense of another teacher and hie wU?i 
and write it by his name. 

The quotation also leads us to the conclusion that 
Sasti-tantra is the name of Sadadhvayi. 

The agruments advanced to prove that the Sankbyh 
Sutras are a recent work and that they are not the work 
of Kapilo are briefly that in the Sutras the names of HySjrft, 
and Vaisesika and the refutation of the views of Jainas,a»d7 
Bauddhas occur, and further that Saokaracarya, Vacaspati. 
S&yana and others have not quoted them, these and such 
other agruments have been examined fully by us. We have * 
been able to decide after full discussion that: — - >7 

1. Kapila was the auth(»r of a work on Saokhye* ■ 

2. The name of that very book is Sastitanira. % « 

3. Saui-tantra is another name for .SadadbySyb - -• 

• 4. Therefore Sadadhyayi is the work of Kapihn r 

'• Finally I bring my paper to a close with the e.gj$ei#£ 
flop that learned men will think further upon the subject ' 















sag 

atoms when they are collected together. Tn fact, wfiei 
atoms are m the condition of being collected tom 
tiwyha™ not any difference in their being in corawW 

That t T ° f theh ' BOt bel "S *38 

That is to say, these atoms cannot have any ModuLfc* 
tn their tang when they are collected together. Moreover^ 
a conglomeration of some suprasensible atoms must 
smdy be suprasonsible. Hence, neither individually tat 
t ec ive y can the atoms be the support of the Tijnj na , -y 
n the other hand, it cannot be maintained that the 

2rrz rJr ™" —■SS 

, 1 . 8ienr> t01 > a PiHar occupies some space and" 

has three dimensions. But the Paramanus cannot occuS 

ter of materiality. Xn 

. . 4 ? , SUCH as blue and yellow are ratify 

existent and knowledge cannot perceive them 

does not perceive any reality which is external T*«I 
so called external reality cannot heTh. k . " *"* W 

The objects of perception such as blue yen 

differ from the precepts of Mw ^ * Mt 

concludes that Vijnana alone is the • ^ ° W ^ 

' It the object given ‘ J > * ^ 

* be some externa? TS’ I 

most he identical with & Paramapl^f 


Vi V 

J r- 



or atoms. If the external object exists, it cannot bea"' v '* 
made up of parts. If it be a whole, then, in wh|Kfc'V' iV C’'" : ^ 
does it stand to its parts i Do the parts inhere in the ' ' ' 
or does the whole inhere in the parts? If we suppose 
the parts inhere in the whole, then the question ..Would- 
do the parts inhere wholly or only partially? ^f i| 
admitted that the parts inhere wholly in the whole, 
there is a difficult}'. The parts cannot inhere in the ‘ ; 

■ . * • «. , , %t iw* ■,» •" * 

wholly, for, there is a difference between the magtiitu^ 
of the parts and that of the whole. Each of ihe 
of a smaller magnitude, while the whole is compare! % : ; 
of a larger magnitude, and so the part cannot pervadei^^ 
whole. Hence the parts cannot inhere wholly in the 
Similarly, it can be shown that the parts cannot inhere 
the whole even partially. . ‘ 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the whole 
in the parts, then, the whole cannot reside in each 
wholly. If we admit that the whole resides in the 
only partially, then, the consequence would be that 
whole must be considered as made up of other partfifjthipl 
the present ones. In short, if the external object 
sidered to be a whole made up of parts, then, we cannot* 
explain the exact relation between the whole and; 
parts. ' ■ • 

Moreover, we cannot reasonably maintain; 
whole is essentially different from the parts; for, *f , , 
whole exists as something distinct from the parts, then ; 
such a whole is to be found in experience; and 
having no relation with the parts would be -eteni^:; ^; 
character. But in fact, it is not so. . .> 


, ■' * VJ 7<r 


can it be uiaidtained that the whql^i8;^| 
conglomeration of parts. The whole is noiviaan^^ 


there are no objects beyond consciousness^ ho% ^ p|| 
diversify possible? Knowledge means knowledge of S^lil 
thing. If there be nothing, how can that be knowledge! 
this objection the Vijnanavadin will answer as follows 
us examine whether a perception of blue or yellow torfear 
ponds to something beyond it, assuming of course, thalti&m 
is such a thing. If it does not correspond to somethihg1ii§l 
yond itself, then the Yijnana is proved beyond doubt.: 
on the other hand, the form of the perception Q6trk8pd0ii: 
to that of the corresponding object, then the qtteitl&t! 
would be, to which of these two perception and object, $8# 
the form belong ? If it is supposed that the forth belongs 
to the object, then, the question will be, how can it eifei 
consciousness ? The assumed object being inert 
how can it enter consciousness which is opposed to thailer?? 
Something else must mediate between these two, jfi 
that material objects may enter into pure consciousness* If 
it be replied that the object itself is both the knower and 
the known, then, it must further be admitted that ytJ$& 
same thing is also knowledge. In that case, the distinction 
between external and internal will be .meaningless*' 
diffrence between the knower and the known is really the 
distinction between the internal and the externaL This 
distinction is not a mere physical distinction. ; Xf t|rn 
knower is conceived as identical with the known, then, there' 
being no separation between the two, the theory is at bottom 
the same as Yijnana vada, and the quarrel is one 
about names. In other words, whether we should believei.m 
an external reality or not, the real quarrel betweehj-the 
Artievada and the Yijnana vada is about the separab^|^ 
oi subject, and object. If it has to be admitted 
is no disUn^tio^ between the two -that 
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ite appearance in consciousness For, if it were t&e . 
that the object appears in consciousness after its formal 
idea, then, it will have to be admitted that the idea- foS 
not reveal the object— that something else is necessarv 
the revelation of the object. But this is not so, 
o hypothesis. So the form reveals the <0*J £j& 
taneously. Hence, even the Arthavada must admit*^ 
appearance of idea in conscionsn, ss as necessary for fSi 
revelation of the object. Whenever anything is percent 
we saj, we have percev-ed this, i. e„ the fact of percept^ ' 
is necessary for the object. .Vow knowledge cannot appTr' 
m consciousness without the form. That being so foI 
form of knowledge is not dependent on anything beyond® 

the f Ven f Z e ;’ ii " te “ ce of externai objects i» osauaie d. 
the form of knowledge must be admitted. Then the quests 

woud arise: When there are so many objects in. W 

outs.de worfd, why should knowledge at a particular £ 

assume the form of one of them instead of any otZt S 

objects can impart their forms to knowledge* why should 

not all of them be allowed to do so at the same timet i 

Again a man s desire is guided by his knowledge; wi/t 

should it not be directed to alt objects instead of only W 

* to T f “J , 8£>eC,flC f ° m ° f Uowleil ge. ™ch as bti^k 

•‘T* 

ITJt, 

Must also be taken into account as being necessarv for <*&; ' 
parBeular form of knowledge. Hen“S^S> 

otZ^L “ b ^%»^lue itself is due toltfe 
of tbe correspcnding knowledge and not vice verm - 

m really no eternal object. It is Vijffina or ® 




presented to conscious ness, consciousness undergoes 4 
corresponding transformation and when the object is away, 
consciousness has no form whatsoever, have another dlfe; 
culty to meet: consciousness being formless in itself, how is 
it known at ail l The analogy of coloured object and glass 
is not quite applicable to this case; for the glass is not 
formless in itself, and we can perceive it in itself and also 
as coloured, by the proximity of coloured object, But $0 
far as jhana is concerned, we never know it in its formic# 
condition and representing no object. 

On the other hand, we have no knowledge of two forms-' 
the form of the object and the form of the knowledge itself. ' 
If it were contended that the form of the object is known by 
the form of the knowledge, then that would give risptda 
regte&sw ad infinitum (auavaslha). If knowledge has no 
form and if the form of knowledge is imparted to it by an 
object, then, this knowledge with form being Sahara, must.; 
itself be the object of another know ledge and so on 
infinitum. Hence, knowledge must itself be with form and 
self-revealing. Knowledge being with form (Sakara) and 
self-illwmnatiug (SvaprakfrTi) and no other object besides, 
knowledge being presented to consciousness, no such object ; 
exists. There is no law (hat there must be objects to give 
form to knowledge. What is the harm if knowledge itself 
is regarded as assuming forms like blue etc.? If It is eon-' 
tended that when knowledge assumes a form like blue, 
it itself is the object, well then, the dispute is only about 

There being no second to knowledge and knowledge 
being pure and transparent and form being a modifies tioa 
of it, there must be some cause of this modification. Th^ 
cause is the Vasana generated by Avidya. The beginnlnj^W 
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is against it. We never perceive atoms even in 
Our perception is always of gross objects and not of atoms.' 

Neither can inference prove the existence of atoms. Wtei 
atoms being incapable of perception, no invariable connexion 
between them and some other sign or mark can be estaW 
lishedj with the help of which their existence could bg 
inferred. ‘ 

Again, jf atoms really exist, they must either hSi 
permanent or impermanent. If they are permanent, do, 
they act successively or simultaneously ? They cannot ^ 
successively, for, in that case, the difference in their nature 
would suggest their impermanence. They cannot 
simultaneously; for, having fulfilled their function in 
moment the next moment, having no function, they would he 
non-existent. So we cannot hold that atoms arc permanent,? 

If they are impermanent, they must be either moraeqtr \ 
ary or live for duration of time. If they are momentary, they 
m son fox being so, or be without a reajtoh*y 

If they are without reason, then they may appear fit any I 
time or may not appear at all, for they are independent of <! 
any reason. That makes their appearance uncertain #fc , 
any moment of time. If the)’ are momentary for some 
reason, then their reason may again be either gross or' 
atomic. It cannot be gross, because by hypothesis, a|; 
external objects are atomic in character. The reason 
their being momentary can neither be atomic; for, then ffch 
quesion would be— do they produce their effects by bring 
existent, or nonexistent or both I If they producer 
the effect (the momentariness of atoms) by being 
then, do they produce it at the Time of their ‘ own’’ 
generation or at some other moment of Time? They mmM 
produce tins effect at the Time of their own genei^i^l; 


tenable position. Therefore, atoms cannot be regard^ 
as momentary. Nor are they existent for a duration hm 
they are open to the si me objections stated above. M<yr& 
over, if the atoms are existent for a duration of time, fit 
they exist without producing any effect or do they confines 
to produce effect so long as they exist ? If the first al- 
ternative is accepted, that is, if you ascribe to atoms ex& 
tenec for a duration without being productive of any effect, 
then, like a flower in the sky, they ate as good as non* 
existent. If you take the see md alternative, then, % 
question will he do they produce an effect which is existent, 
non-existent, or both ? If they produce an effect which i$ 
non-existent, then, why cannot they be the cause of the 
horns of an hare ? 1 £ their effect is existent, even then 

there would be no certainty as to the effect they sho»M 
produce. The third alternative is tainted with the fault* 
of both the above alternatives. Therefore, an object can 
not he atomic in character. 

The external objects can neither be gross in theii 
nature. Since we cannot prove the existence of a sittgh 
atom, how can we prove the existence of many such atom* 
which collected together, make up a gross object ? Atoms 
being unproved, a gross thing is ouly a name. Again, ) 
gross thing is conceived as having many parts. Now, "if 
the parts are different from one another, then the tfai»| 
Cannot be called one, opposing' qualifies being attributed 
to it. If the parts are not different from one another, diet 
there they cannot be perceived as parts and one thing can 
pot be distinguished from another thing. If all ronjstiiu 
eni parts are homogeneous, then, in any one thing, weeouh 
perceive diverse qualities such as motion and res% 
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of anything, say blue for instance, there is nothing 
called external/' That is to say, we are conscious of tfei 

*-»• * ^ "A* 

and that, but we are not conscious of an externality, » Cr)f‘ 
If the question is asked: to what is the conMiottshej&S 
of this and that due, if there are no external objects! 9f$t- 
answer is that this consciousness is independent of hnytMtfl 
else and has no support in the so called external wbrld andv 

is due to the beginningless Vasana. ’ • 

’ ""xi t 

Similarly in the Mfmamsa philosophy, specially in 
^lokavarttika of Kumdrila, we find references to 

''Jf 

Vijnanvada theory. Kumarila, and his commentator \ 

< | "* Y ‘ft* 

Pa rthasara thi mKra deal with the problem elaborately-; ’ 
But most of the arguments are the same as those disetfiN^! j 
above- - 

Sankara, in his commentary to the BrahraasfUr*, 
gives a brief summary of the Yoga ear a arguments against 
the reality of the external world. The external wort! 
is nonexistent. “For, if external things are admitted, 
they must be either atoms or aggregates of atoms such 0 
pots and the like. But atoms cannot be eompi^ens^ 1 
under the ideas of pots and the like, it being impossii# 
for cognition to represent (things as minute as) atoms* 
again can the outward things be aggregates of atoms, 
as pillars and the like, because those aggregates can a&ilhegf 
be defined as different nor as non-different from the atom#/ 

, A, 

Moreover, the cognitions which are of a uniform nature 
Only in so far as they are states of consciousness —undergo 
according ie their objects, successive modifications, so that?. 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, nqw; 
be id&l of wall, now the idea of a jar and so OB., , V J, H ' 
Id# hi hot possible without some distinction on the ; 
d the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessar^ 
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la other words, the supposed external object is atomic ifr 
character whether it be an object of visual perception «£ 
auditory preemption, or perception of any other kin4, huit 
to consciousness it is presented in a gross form ; this 
dm to the fact that the cognition of the object is the 
mutated result of the perception of an unbroken 

Thus, when we hear a sound, we hear something gross and ;* 

f 14 

not atomic in character; but the thing, which is the source/ 
of the sound, is atomic. What happens is this :-~4t k>mf\ 
of sound as it were, rush upon consciousness in an unbrolbJti 
and rapid succession and produce the consciousness of ky 
gross thing. r 7 

But if that be so, then the qualities present in &% 
seionsness, such as blue etc. do not really belong to; the H 
supposed object, for, it is, according to hypothesis atomic, ; 
and blueness is not present in each one of the success! ve. 
atoms of perception. Orossness belongs to the atoms at/ 1 
the time of their appearance in consciousness j it can, hkf Al 
long to them only in that condition, and can belong 
to the collection and not to the individuals, Just as masytC 
ness is a property which can belong to a collection 
not to an individual, so grossness too can belong, aceordt^* 

^ y 

to hypothesis, only to a series tal.en as a whole and noftn 
its component units. So it has been said : though 
of cognition grasps a series of units, the form is that of Jp£ 
series as one whole ; and this form is dependent on the 
cognition of the series as a whole and does not belong fa #fjf; 
One of the units in the series. The perception of maalf^C: 
objects does not contradict this position; for, thingh^ot 
if a perception of collection and nothing else* and oti|.:, 
perception of thing cannot be regarded as an error/ 
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obe whole mass. And just as the perception at $101 
trees in the forest as one compact mass is an errof, so t||g; 
perception of the series of units as one mass u WjUVotf* 
And hence grossness cannot be regarded as rising out W&ik 
unbroken series of perceptions. Hence the perception 
a gross thing like a pot cannot be regarded as Praty&k$^/ 
according to the above theory of the atomic character ^ 
things; for although such a perception is free frem 
nation (Kaipana), it is not free from error, and t|i| 
perception of a yellow conch, it is an erroneous percept!^'; 
Hence, the supposed external object cannot be eoncrivfejt 
as atomic. , 

V» *• 

Nor can external objects he regarded as wholes 
up of atoms as parts. For, if the wholes are not different : 
from the atoms, then they are nothing but atomic JW, 
this is untenable as already proved. If, however, J 


wholes are different from the parts (the atoms), 
in the case of a cow and a horse, they must be essential^: 
different. And there can be no identity between theta. * 4 
Nor can the whole be regarded merely as a collection oa llt 
parts, for that view is also untenable. Hence, as what?? 
appears in consciousness cannot by any argument be 
to have any basis in the external world, and as therein 8% 
proof that what does not appear in consciousness, ffC 
exists in the outside world, it must be eonctudedifail^ 
perception is independent of the so called external 

Another important argument against the reaHty df 
external objects, advanced by the Vijndnayadins is 
’ (external object) and the perception of blue are 
because of the rule of their being perceived, tdgrohfl* 
(sahopalambha-niyamadabhedo nTlataddhiyobjL 1 
argument was first put forward by the famous , . 

In his Framana vartt ika . But this book is 
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had without the other. When things are different, 
and B, either of them may certainly be perceived 
the other, if not always, at least on some occasion*^ 
Thus even when two stars are inseparable utd|s; 
constellation and rise and set together, it is possible 
ceive one of them without the other on some occasions, : withae 
for instance, a cloud appears in the sky. This is so beeadSS 
the stars are really different. Hence the rale is; 
things are really different, it is sometimes possible 
one without the other, however intimately they 
connected. But in the case of knowledge transformafj$|4 
and the so called corresponding object, we see that this 
does not apply. That is, we never can have one of 
without the other; the two are absolutely inse;pat*ab(^ ; ifii^^ 
means that there is no external object. . 

Here the Vijhanavadin has to meet an objection 
Sautrantikas 1 who maintain the existence of ext0*ha|.: 
reality. If there be no external object, says the 
how can there be a diversity in our perceptions, 

•' ' ; • ' i'-y" V 5 

blue, yellow, etc.? The Sautrantika thinks thatifs^^ 
thing, say A, being present, another thing B is sonq^p^ 
absent, then B must be dependent on a cause 0 %^ 
than A, just as the fact that sometimes I do ;Vbo$ 
to speak or wish to go show’s that this desire ^s$ea|f 
or go is caused by something other than the mere 
of consciousness ; in the same way, although there ie f^' 
Alayavijnana, the six kinds of perceptions under 
are hot present; sometimes they appear, sometimes 
; : hot. tt , follows naturally, therefore, .tbht ,t]| ^ 

'dependent on something other than the general eohscio^, 


;.r .■?£»?: ‘amJitM-y 
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diversity of perception. The causality of the 
always there,* and since there is no difference in 
causality of one moment and that of another, as 
been shown, they ought to produce the same 
perceptions were dependent on the conscious aess^o^||: 
nunrn then the temporary character of 
perceptions should not have been there and our percepfc|<^l 
would have been the same for all times; but as a 
fact, it is not so; perceptions change from moment ^$gp 
moment; it follows, therefore, that there must be bthefi 
causes of perception. The Vijnanava Hus also admit 
perceptions have for their cause something other than 
general consciousness. But this something is itself 
present and so cannot be the cause of the * 
character of perceptions. The temporary char&e^^|||| 
perceptions and their diversity cannot be explained 
we assume the existence of external objects. Hence ; 
S&utrantikas conclude that the existence of external 
can be proved by inference. 






To this objection, the Vijhanavadins give the 
reply: 1 the real difficulty is this — even though 
ness-continuum is continuous and unbroken, 
vary from moment to moment, how then can 
perceptions be caused by the Alaya-series? Heneek ; 0Sh% 
sciousness should not be regarded as the only andmecessaiy 
eause of perceptions. But even if perceptions were due tfc 
thO existence of external things, how is it that we &< 
s blue and sometimes yellowt If it 1 
due to the nearness or otherwise of $ 
tf U it that we do not have 
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in their own causes, may produce different 
when there is no difference in their causes, they may 
produce identical perception. In other words, the 
series as distinguished from moments as the 
identity as welt as difference in perception is not ah 
improvement of the case. The fact to be explained is’ 
we sometimes see blue, sometimes yellow} and we 
blue again and again and yellow also again and again. 
blue is identical with another, but is different from 
It is this identity and difference that have to he ex- 
plained. 

The series-theory suggests that all perceptions of hlud 
constitute one series, all perceptions of yellow another juad 
so on ; and whenever we are placed in contact with any hM 
of these series, we have the corresponding perception a 
when we are away from the series, we do not have tl 
perception; but have that perception of the series 
which we are connected. 




; 


But the Yijfianavadins contend that the same' 
applies to moments also. The simple fact that one moment 
is separated from another by other intermittent 
does not necessarily mean that it cannot give the sd 
perception. 4 Hence the Y ij iia u a vadi n concludes that 
is but one store-house consciousness or the Alaya-Yijnd|d| 
and . of the moments appearing in it, one has a ;■ 
hhpacity by virtue of which it gives the perceptioh <ff jafea 
and another moment has another peculiar. . ; e^ps&i^|fe 
tlitud of which it gives the perception of yieSUj^.M 

of character manifested in the peculiarity ^ 
perceptions has another name had is bail* 
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the whole country may be (he same in getters! 
but it is open to any sect of the vast community to 
certain beliefs and customs tthich may be the conseqh^%> 
of environment and culture. We know for 
influence of geographical conditions on history. What'.. 5 
true of one culture is also true of others. 

India, ever since the dawn of her history, we uomhlti 
find heterodoxy flourishing side by side with O' 
almost alvays in the camp of orthodoxy itself. To nitlE 
ourselves more clear, in the so called Vedic times of 
history there was eertaml} the orthodox party fb&ft&Af*: 
the Vedic prescriptions and injunctions. Ill the heyday 
this Vedic supremacy we find different communittei 
the Vratvas, the Danavas and the DaSyus, who were, lb 
intents and purposes, members of the great coutnilntty isSti: 
religion* but still held different views of life, had d 
names and customs, most of them being heterodox 1 




* 1 here is an opinion In certain circles that these elasaes w«i* UB-ATryAi 




opposed to the Vedic cult It .01 depends on whut one means by tho word 
If by tire te no .Aryan r we mean an orthodox member of the community, 
extent, the Vratyas, the Dnuavaa wot* un-Aryan Surely they did Apt possess,! 
view! of religion but took a diuprent view of hfe and rejtgida. The m 
interpretation easily moires the tangled problem of races, classes, and other Mk»p : 
divisions of the peoples which belong of right to tho domain of ethnology. 'JtojtSttA 1 ' 
social polity ortho division of the whole society into four communities the UndWIte 
the Ksafriya, the Taisya and the 8a drtt came to stay h? jthw land, th* gijm^ 
community of peoples W&s classified into three broad divisions^ thf ‘Sfe^fca, tM? 
Haje«a and the Tamaaa, according to their qualities and aptitudes m life. T&o&e who-' 
were Sattrikas were, we cup say, the so ealled Aryans meaning hi its widest secs* **»■„•> 
orthodox. Those who were of the Rajas w temperament were known by the 

‘ those who enjoy life and at ffck jc 


A suras, literally 
same time keep 


some show of 


tho'-e who enjoy 
their spies lour and 


life and at 

magnificence. 


• & 

*jE 


Baksasas belonged to the Tamasie <--lass. Jgaoranee prevailed among those ^eopJa.r 
They revelled in wordily pleasures and < harms of hfe • Sufficient onto the day is of 
evil thereof ' was their motto. \\ Hh the establishment of the, social 
aeeltd otder, later oa communities of peoples become divided iato four clasWt for 
sake of the vrorid f s progress anc? country s welfare. This is known ]>7 
Varnaaramadharma. As before amonK each of the four varim there Were . 

A » &M ahd Raksasus. for example among the Bmhmanaa there „ * v? 
Brfthmaaas and Saksaan Brahma nos. again among the Sudras the AXf% ,. H 

Ast&rt Sudtas, the Raksasa Sudtas. Assorting to tradition Bttv*pa war. k 
Brahmaaa. In the light of this interpretation we venture to remark that tiljt , 
called unorthodoi classes were member i of the same i eiigious fold tfeddga «ww -•••:• •, 

44#nvnf VtAnl trf wmtl S^itt 
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anything the olhodos party came out successful.. Ammi 
surli ardent exponents of Schools of thoughts the Buddha 
takes the first rank. For, example is better than precept;- 
Though other teachers waxed eloquent over their precepts it 
was the Buddha who put them in practice so that th£ 
significance of his doctrines might appeal to the peopl^- 
Thus we can sav that a fresh impetus was given to the 
already growing movemern by the preachings of Gautama: 
and even here it is not plausible to argue that he founded a 
new religion altogether different from the established’ 
religion of die land The pieces of evidence are mainly 
literary and are to be gathered from canonical and other 
books reduced to writing centuries after the Nirv8n& of 
the Buddha. The voluminous legends which have grown 
around this notable sage ol ancient India may or may not 
b( historical, (/ranting that tradition is well- founded, we 
have reasons to show that tradition narrates that the 
Buddha founded not religion but a monastic .sect W©v 
shall presently demonstrate, however, in founding this soot 
ol monaohism tnat all rules and regulations of the 
pie valent orthodox sect of Satnnyasins formed a convenient • 
model to copy and to follow. 

Let us now proceed to examine the important practices^ 
and institutions of Brahminic ascetic life and incidentally 
trace the rise of the. Ksatriya ascotie orders. According ' 
to Hindu social polity or the \ a rna -ra m adha ripa system 
the whole community was divided into four classes* and' 
four orders or stages of life. The new society presided 
certain conventions and regulations to kfmp up orderliness^ 
in the community. It was prescribed that vocations of afiy 
these different classes be hereditary and hence practically 
fixed. While the first class included the , group.,#*;- 


m 


saw the downfall of monarchs of tnie Ksa(riya 
The social order was set at naught and he who was the 
powerful, of whatever caste he may be, won the crows! 
It must not be understood that this social disruption 
came only after the Xandas or even immediately before the 
Xandas. The embers of discontent with the existing order 
were smouldering for long, and fanned by the flames of 
Mahavira and Cfautama burst into glowing fire in pqst- 
Buddhistic epoch. 

Mahavira and (xautama then can be regarded as the 
representatives of the Ksatriva movement which aimed at 
ascetic life. Both of them were Ksatriyas. After a 
period of worldly life both became disgusted with the 
vanity of the world and took to ascetic robes with the firm 
conviction that such a life alone would tend to salvation* 
Moksa, Nirvana, Kaivalya, Mukti or what }ou will, all 
connoting the same meaning. When influential members 
of the society became translated to a new cult no doubt 
they commanded a pretty number of adherents to that cult. 
Jiueh deviations are brought to the notice of the sages tmd 
seers of the epoch of the Fpanisads. Ifor the Brhadar&rn 
yak a Upanisad calls him a parirrdjaka (Hindu Saipny&siir) 
who gives up the pleasures of family life , 1 who discards 
wealth 2 and who disregards everything worldly and 
material and who lives by begging 4 knowing bimge!f\ 
Commenting on the word “ssnn% ” the Mitaksara says, 

1 Those who relinquish absolutely all KarmasV 

* 1 ^ 

4 1 

5 (Briuri ch. rv 4. 22 ), 

fi 3*6% \ 
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Kiug of the Videhas, who gave up palace life to om ot$ ' 
wandering mendicant 1 . Thus Arjuna speaks of Ksatry 
siya Samnydsa in practice. In replying to his brothel#" 
Yudhisthira is firm in his opinion and says 3 I knovrtfee 
Sastras and what thej aim at. The Vedas declare only two 
words* Do your duty (Karma) and give up the world: ' 
(w.) The fruit of the latter is eternal bliss. 8 In other- 
words, ritual and asceticism are two aspects of Indian 
religion 4 . In about 10 chapters there is a learned/ 
discussion as to the utility and the right of a Jy$atriya to 
embrace asceticism. For criticism and discussion of 
theological character were never resented. In the course 
of the lengthy argument wo are led to infer that several 
Ksatriyas perhaps of a lower order donned mendicants* 

robes thereby to find means of subsistence 5 , though a few 

were really actuated by honest motives. Members ofafi 
castes took to ascetic life which grew to be the 4 accepted 
mode of religious culture.’ As an ascetic the unemployed 1 
layman or woman assured himself or herself of some sort * 
of livelihood either from the public or from the states 
Such things arc mentioned in the Kautilya as of common 
occurrence The expressions: and 

point out to their existence long prior to 
Kautaliya. Perhaps the system of feeding the ascetic 


without the latter endeavouring for it began with the '* 
Buddha. Or rather the provision of food, clothing 1 , ‘ 

housing and medicaments was itself an endeavour on the /, 
part of the Saiigba to inspire it \ 

1 Satiti Chap 18 

2 Sswit, 19. l. ' 


3 Ibid 80. 

4 See Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Volume 1. 7.i 

5 Eteati 18, 34, * v ’ 

1 6 Bbdk 1 , 10 . 

rBtoofci, u. 

^x\a *"" det *' u L » rdow ““» ***** * 


•a®!** 
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to gather a few adherents from among his own community, 
Tims we find (he Buddha in his first sermon at Benares 
speaking of his doctrine as that for the sake of which softs 
of noble fame lies leave the house and enter the state of 
houselessness 1 . Thus it was a dissenting sect to the 
established ones. It was primarily intended for the' 
Ksatriyas as against the prevailing opinion that the,’ 
fourth Asrama was for the Brahmanas alone. ' ■ < - 


Gautama realized the weakness of his Sect with a 
handful of followers. He wished to organise it so as to 
give a pcimanenf character to it. Towards this end he did 
not make anv new innovation The Brahmana order was 
a convenient model and In' unhesitatingly copied it. ffft 
wanted to give a new coloui to keep it alive. So he 
aigued that Vijfiami or knowledge is Atma which the 
Vedanfins philosophised that the Atma is Vijnana or 
Vijnanumawi. In other details the iews, practices, and ' 
opinions of the orthodox School were followed 3 . Bays - 
professor Jacobi Both .jainism and Buddhism e wed W 
rhe Brahmans especially the Sony asms the g round- workof' 
their philosophy, etliio and cosmogony 3 *. Here it is 
suggestive to notice that the Jains were originally a b$ai«$V 
of the Buddhist sect. This observation is not entirely ae$,. , 
for, Weber in Indische Studien (XVI, 210) and Lasses, > 
Indisehe Altertbumskunde (IV, p, #<»3) have given a sitftilhr ; 
opinion. Though there aro more points <>f coincidence, as 
ably pointed out by Lassen, between the two sects, thenar 

-■■ ■ , -- ■- , t 1 *^ , 


i\ XXKli 

a 


H. I by fterawaa -TacoM, 


1 Agarasma auagaiijam pabbajuti ’ 

Bee B. B. E. Vol. XXII, “Jama Sutras' 

Alago Oldenberg Buddha P. 33 etc ) 

Op. Max Mailer Hilbert Lecture* p. 1*1 , ^kk<f 

.. Dr. IJoernle x Presidential address l Us, before the Asiatic Society of 
qfiotad by Eev. Gf, P Taylor in his mtrod«stion to the Heart of Jaiaisat W 
Sinclair Stovenaoo. 
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baits: to the family, the forests, the pitrs. the kmg and 
Clods'.” There is another interesting passage quoted f?oi& / 
Ahguttata Nikaya (l, p 149 ** Attain, Puma, JanSti 
saecam va yadi va musa”) by FT. Kern who is of opinion „ 
that it may probably be a quotation of Pharma "astm This ' 
confirms our view more and more that the Buddha had 
great regard to the existing creed and codes, and utitked - 
them so far as they suited his doctrines, which were not so v 
much at variance as som- scholars would make he 
believe//’ In the treatise of Sigalovada, says Kent, 
the Buddha teaches a layman the duties generally 
acknowledged in the Indian S nut is' 1 . Again in the 
Bhammapada for which Bnddhagho-a wrote a com- 
ment rv in P lb in the hist half of the 5ih century J& . 
there is an interesting (Tiapter ( X X V f ) on the Brainnaha. 
Here it is said “ Because a man is rid of evil therefore he 
is called a Bi fdimana. Because he walks quietly therefore 
he is called ^amana: because he has stmt away bis own 
impurities, therefore he is called a Pravrajita” Again 
“ in whom there is 1 ruth ami righteousness he is blessed, 
he is a BrahmunaV* 

Note.— The Pali Buddhist canon is divided into three 
Pitakas. the Viuaya, Sutra and Abhi Dhamma, Of these 
the Sutta Pitaka consists of five Nikayas Bighanikaya 
Majjhinm, Samyutta, Ai'iguttara and Kbuddakanikaya. 
About fifteen works come under the category of 
Khudda k an i kaya and one of them is the Dhammap&dA 
In the B add h mjo&m p pat t i, though a later work, the 

***** »:i» " * * ■• -* »■> »- " ' 

■ J hsttg, Sllca. ft p. tt8. 

2 Kara, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68. 

5 IMd p. 70. 

4 & U.B, Vol X. 


Buddhism drawn attention to by lessen * one is 
non-injury to living beings. Though the Jains,' -ehi gy ? 
this principle too far, the Buddhist conception wtiS'^3 
same as found in the several books of' the .great Ind-taft l 
epic, the Mahabharata. It would not be out of 
quote a few texts from the Mahabharata. , It 
excellent creed to be non-violent towards all ereatutefc 
In Chapter 113 115 of the Anusasanika Par van nf 
Mahabharata there is a learned discussion as regards’ the 

■ ” , ' > . " ' y p*' • 

doctrine of ahtmsd and the question of flesh-eating. 1 ;.^' lap 
Yudhisthira who says that the principle of 
recognised by the Veda as the dharma A Lord Kr|n& 

who preached with all eloquence at his command, to Arjuni 
that he must fight out and kill all his kith and kin in tbfe 
battle, preaches also the principle of ahimsd ia vhJs^;, 
This means that one could be non-violent without pr^udMi 
to his Svadharma, for Svadharma is always superiority 
any other dharma or practice of virtuous qualities. 

-o •% ' . “ 

There seems to be an opinion that the Vedic Yajaa 
was questioned at first by the Buddha. But traditioiilas; 
transmitted in the epic literature may be credited 
having started already a similar theory; In more 
one place the intrinsic value of the so-called bloody 
sacrifices has been questioned. In Chapter 92 vqfi'itpl 
Asvamedha Pa rvan there is the following story. Once 
there was no rain for a long time. Famine stalked the 
land in all nakedness. People preferred death to living. 



me 

happiness, and unequal merits . 1 

But an householder can use meat sanctified wu& - 
mantras m Vedic rites as an aka ma. If he does a&a ' 
sakama he commits sin 2 . In those days, they say, being 
doubtful about the propriety of eating flesh, the sages: 
performed s -orifices with seeds . 8 Still the doubt lingered 
in their minds. They, therefore, approached Vasu the , 
king of the Cedis to have their doubts cleared. The ki% 
recommended that flesh could be taken, and for committing 
this sin he lost heaven. When he was asked fora second 

< 

time he repeated the opinion which he formerly held, ahd 
for this sin he was sent io the nether world. Upon this * 
the sage Agastja prescribed once for all that wild animats s 
be dedicated to the celestials 4 . 

Thus we see the question of sacrifice has been opened 

i 4 

long before the age of the Buddha and in spite of disease 
sions, the conclusion was that meat could be used ia v&tdjfe 
rites and ordinarily one must not indulge in meat 5 . While 

1 sffgsT soil qb <s?f; i 

* 

■«f$er am i) 

stffcsr quit 3*^ qf ^ j 

q<« w g 5 ?m, tl 

«rr qgm* \ 

afowm msft « 

<*«Rt m i 
m mt m faar 1 
<SfHwm$wef hjk* ra^ I 
set *mr w Sfgqft h irs, 49-44. 

*** r — — *— 1, HI - — 

2 M. BH. 179, 1 

2 ftfewrgrm, 54 

4 md, 53 57. 

3 1 Ibid, 177*53. 



and Devala notwithstanding their heterodox rules*.” 



of morality ana ottter regulations concerning 
the Brahmans is obvious. One fundamental dilCere^'i^l 
in philosophy. There is an opinion not without' 
that originally the sect had no moral codo 
general prescriptions and injunctions which - 
common with the general laws of society. “ The 
try to remove the difficulties the more we are driven 
suspicion that original Buddhism was not corieetly* 
of the canonical books 2 . The ten precepts 
Buddhist order are; not to destroy life, not to steah 
be impure, not to utter falsehood, not to serve 
not to take forbidden meals., not to take part in 



amusements, not to us? pungents, not to go in 'toroi 
(*.ouch, and not to have any lust for gold. The dHcih»^[ 


peculiar to the Sanmyasms is given in similar teimeM;®^| 
Manovadharma Astras 3 . The outfit of a Bhibsu was* tha^S 
of a Brahman ascetic* So far as the etoics ; dfel 
Buddhist sect were concerned, there is nothing st 
original. The three signs of the body and four 
speech, the three signs of naiad and five other evils, : aJs|i 
found- in the Dharmastitras and the- Bharma^|^^| 
That the Tmividya or the three vedas .wero-nottiiBgledS^^ 
condemned, and the vedic idea of the uuion with ! 
was not disregarded is evident from a pregnant; at 
.: “ Verily this, Vasettha, is the way to a state of untOhf%^l|l 






■ 1 (Bahirakamarga). Manual of India® Buddhism p* 50, 
i . Ibid II, 39 ft. Op. Yaj. HI, ?6 ff. 




3 Baud. II. 10, 17, 11 
4- 8w Ilardy? Mutual of Buddhism p. 477. 


' •?> «5Kj(S 

’ - .PiV'W.J 


; ;& -..timgKa .Suttea HI-; 2, S.B.E. \>1. XI, See also Itivuttai* '■(!!$< 
pp, 77-78. , M , * ’ y* 


before him are still in practice to-day in our eountry t 
Kankaraearyas spend their retreat in the rainy 
with their disei pies in a place from where there was aim 
invitation. But these disciples are almost ail lay people 
and not monks as the Buddha had. The congregation ? 
Sanmyasins was not advocated. It is said by the la^-gns^r 
if two monks join together it is a gathering, if threefold 
together it is a grama, and any number above fonr is#:’ 
town. The reasons given for prohibiting congregation 
are also given as follows: taking part in present day pbiM- 
tics, speaking about the aims themselves, breeding 3^ ' 
lousy and hatred among themselves 1 . Unlike their Brah- 
ma ni cal broth ern these Ksatriya ascetics founded a 
gregation which naturally engineered such urfeealth^; 
influences which ultimately brought about its disruption^ 

To add to these the custom of worshipping footprints 
was already an old institution before the time of Ihs, 
Buddha. Its probable origin can be traced to the 
legend of Vi sou’s stepping over the earth 3 . Froia ^ 
Nirukla of Yaska 8 Visnupada was at . the /.GaylyPhjf 
from which place, it was believed, Visnu actually 
up. This passage is therefore important asit. sbows : tha% 
Gaya has long been regarded a sacred place and Bn&dhag 
perhaps chose it to do meditation because it was a 



H. Kern remarks: “His (Buddha’s) misgivim* * 
proved true by the subsequent events. The ladies, evefc 
GautamI, were now and then fretful and sometimes after, 
wards when the Lord sojourned at Sravasti some xmm 
moved the indignation of the public by their scandalous ' 
behaviour 1 ” 

Notwithstanding the few variations from the BratK 
manical coties the Buddhist sect in its early form p ra c~" 
tioally followed such codes and we may close this section 
once again with the remark of H. Kern, “ No one ante*, 
unacquainted with Brahmanic literature will fail to per- 
ceive that this superior morality is nothing else but the 
rule of life of the dvija in the fourth iKrama when he ig 
a yaii or mukta. The only plausible explanation is (hat 
all those superfluous details were bodily or, with some 
modifications taken from Dharmasutras and Bharma^ag- 
Iras’. 

In the light of the above observations it would he 
wrong to speak of a Buddhist IndK as a separate eniifr 
cut off from Brahmamcal India. Hinduism was so 
catholic that it absorbed within its fold all sects and sec- 
taries though professing different views about life and God. 
bcbolars of \v ide views and cautious judgment like Ilbys 
Davids have called into question the intrinsic value of 
the well-founded tradition. We cannot definitely mark ^ 
a time as the rise of Buddhism in India. It is a slow * 
process of age-long evoluiio *• The Buddha gave an im* 
petus to the movement though Scholars like Emile SenaH 
opine that the Buddha of whom the Buddhist tradition f 
vi axes eloquent has never lived as a man 8 ”. ^ » 


r Calluvagg®, x, 9.27 . ' "'1 

9 Mumaiof Indian Buddhism, p, TO. f 

8 SeB&rt, B*hU m In legsmle de Buddb*. ParO 1ST. 5. 
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and other offices. Other recluses deserving of r <w a r4 
were shown due honour and respect The same iTtlt 
ease wtth the great Maurfa emperor and grandson ot 
Oandraguptu, ,\oka. Though there is a consensus ' e 
opimon that Asoka professed Buddhism and though there 
is another vie* that he was a Jain' we agree with the 
IWend Father Here, 8. J. that he Z ZtJ 1 
Buddhist iioi a Jam bat a follower of the established 
rei^ion of the laud which we may now call the earlier form 
oi Hinduism. He held catholic vie, vs about religion a J 
life and thought it dharma (o be of help to every religious 
sect prevailing in his empire'’. As Father Hems has" 
dealt with this rather elaborately I refrain from adducing 
reasons m favour of the theory that he was no BuddhxsL 

Still 1 shall make one observation. Every one knows 
that Asoka abstained from war after the Kaliriga camdri: 
Was it due to Jam or Buddhist influence? No, is our 
answer. The ideal which Asoka set himself was not, 
the ordinary Ksatnya duty but that of a Ksatriya of 
a higher order. More than once Vudhisthira who heard 
of the ahimsa doctrine from his grandsire Bhisma as the 
highest Vedic religion wanted to avoid battle, (in the 
eve of the K/uruksetra battle Arjuna refused to fight his 1 * 
own kith and kin. Did not >% ftamacandm speak of" 
Ksatriya dharma as adharma in the guise of dharmaV 
With a deep religious bent of mind Asoka foliowfcl the 

great predecessors Yudhisthim mid 
Bamacandra. Nothing more or nothing less was the; 
ruling passion of the great Mauryan King. . ‘ 


1 t«hl. Afit VoL A . Kera S s *rUcl*. 

3 
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was no reaction under Pusyamitra or under his suceesorg; 
We grant that the Buddhist monks continued to lire iffy 
by side with Brahman brethren in a state of harmony and- 
peace- But the fact that they took part in politie&am$ 
administration of their land, lived together in coiigregaiionl 
to which, according to the Vinaya, were recruited ua-~ 
worthy people who renounced for belly’s sake and wbu, 
would go back to the world if food supply was refused^ 
(the Kautilya 5 also shows that this was in practice^ 
and allowed a large number of nuns to embrace their 
faith brought about their downfall. Whatever may 
be the later developments of these movements hero and, 
in other countries Buddhism an 1 J ainisrn in their early 
forms did not exercise any appreciable influence in the 
History of land. Jarl Charpcntier rightly remarks 
is a strange characteristic of these sects so far as X knoyv 
them that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in 
their whole mode of life the rules which had been already - 
fixed by their Brahman antagonists 2 ’*. There is no warrant 
to the statements like that of Rhys Davids “The name 
was retained but the idea was enurely changed^”. But ; iC 
is correct estimate of Sir Charles Eliot “Though Hindu • 
life may be cut up into castes and sects, Hindu efe&lf 
are not mutually exclusive and repellent. They attract 

and colour one another 4 .” * < 

,1 ,. r , ■ .. . . . -- ■! 

1 Temporary renouncting of the roiM V>v well rnen fo by hpaatijrBjy. 

physician* of the eonfratejuity, by wamuri to escape active se*$c% .bj" 
fiigltr.es from justice, betters, runan {tys, slopes and impecinrioo* old 
, men (Set Qiahner '8 further dialogues of tffc&BucMho, Jatro. p. 18), ' ,< 

% C«3H. His. lad. Vol. pp. 150-0 1, 

* 3 S.B.B Vel.r p t«5J. _ 

4 Bladuisw aad Buddhism. Vo! 3, latro p. 54, 
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Prapancahrdaya (Trivandrum B. Series p. 39) says 1 that 
Bodhayana composed a bhasya on the whole of die' 
Mir»amsa%sfra consisting of 20 cb a piers (12 of the Sutras 
of Jammu, 4 of the Devatakarida and 4 of U tta ramimamsaY 
that it was styled Krtikoti and that Bodhayana ’s bhasya 
being prolix, Upavarsa abridged it, Ramanuja m his 
Vedantasutrabhas} a (Bombay Series p. 1) says that 
Bodhayana composed a lengthy vrtii on the Bfahmh- 
sutras and that former Acargaz abridged iP. This lends 
support to the remark of the Prapaneahrdaya cited 
above. Ramanuja in several passages of his Vedanta-: 
siitrabhasya quotes the views of the Vrttikara. 
example, the Vrttikara is cited (p. 2) as saying that the 
desire to know Brahma arises after the knowledge of ‘ 
actions that has been already set forth (in the Pftrvar 
immamsa) and that the ^ariralca ' v Vedantasfitras) being 
welded together with the work of Jaimini in sixteen 
chapters, the two together constitute one ^astra\ On 
the Sutra ‘Svapyayat’ (Vedantasutra 1-ldOJ a passage 
is quoted by Ramanuja from the Vrttikara (p. IT#}*. 
Sahara in his bliasya on the Purvamimamsa-sutras often 
quotes or refers to the views of a vrtiihara . 'All these 

are brought together in my paper on ‘Gleanings from the " 

* 

A . •.i---nu-.fr -— « ■ i- * — — p - 

1 wmwpRfr'' 

i?R^rf^ci'kkaTf't wm, i t 

2. r^rNif fnwn <^fcrar: { «dnrar t 

3. Wf iftwnt: I tflirSBRfftnqre^ swfWSft I , 

rn^wrm: I \ 

4. wwti f w m&t iwdHh I ( 

sfT^mr ri^ct i \ *** 
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bated by Sankara in bis bhasva n» tu, nu 

on II li iv ) i a *1 tbe Bha ^vadgita 

vxixx.il, xy. J8) lg the same as the VrW,t-. > 

Vedantasutras is extremely doubtful. f 3 ° f ihe 

Since Sahara cannot be placed later than the U 
ov 5th century A. I), and since (J parars ,, was * ** ** 

than Sahara and abridged BudhavmV. „ ™ WU8r 

that Bodhayana cannot le placed Lt" tZ V/l* 
second century of tbe Christian era Tf firSt ** 

'« sjevs r? 

present state of our knowledge. y the 

Upavarsa. 

Sahara quotes the view of ru^r „ - r- 
dues! ion as to what constitutes li & 

VST, f7 t!J 7 tjankaraearya in his bhasya ot. 

> . o. i. ,1. _8 k bankara furl her toJl« i. e ,* i • , . • 

V. S. III. 3-53 that the vendable r,“ “ bhS «'* « 

his commentary on (he first tanim r iemar ked i» 

when the existence of the soul had to be tskb&C r ^ ’ 

course of discussion; that he would dilate upon it fa £ ' 

commeutaiy on) the bariraka (i e +u„ xt y - A $ 

Bhaslcara also in his bhasya on ' ,b c y ) t n fif " d «V ' 

asenbes the above two views to Upavarsa mFI ■ 

place (p. 12f) gpvaka of rpava^saeavea u ' 

gator (pravarlaka) of the 4, /m „ ' ? thl I'^Pa- 

Sornes vara 's NySyaLhS U p ^TtZu^Z SS- 

of KuraSrilabhatta bestows th eeH hot tf h) , 

Upavarsa (vide for the o,J,ri ‘MwbU^rtja *, 
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hard to say whether he is indentical with Bhartrhart tlf 
profound grammarian and author of the Vakyapadfya. r t It 
is worthy of note that the very first verse 'of the 
Vakyapadlya bears a close resemblance to the views tjlf* 

' Sankara and indicates that the author of the work ;\vks. 
conscious of the Vivartavada. If the two are identieai, the 
Vedantin Bhartihari must have flourished between- 
GOO — 65 o A. D. A Ilari is quoted by the ^astra-dipikl 
Jaimini X. 2'59’GO). - V 

Bhartrmitra. * ; 

i 

lie is named by Yanmnaearyn as a wriler on Yedthtfc 
The Xyayaratnakara on the bio! avartika (l. 10) says that: 
Bhartrmitra composed an ancient commentary on the 
Mimanna and made the M lmiimsasastra atheistic. A* 
Bhuiirmitia is quoted b\ Mukulabhaua in his Abbidb#* 
vrttimatrl a, \\ ho appear?* from the quotation to he & 
Mimawwkn Whether this latter Bhartnnitra is identical 
with the Vedantin Bhartrmitra is more than doubt fub 

' 

Brahmanandin (or Brahmanandm) , 

* X ( f 

In the YatlndramatfuHpika Brahmanandin is placed 
among Vedanta teachers after Bharuei and before DravidSV 
ear ya. ' M adhiisudana-Sarasvati in his commentary on the * 
Sank ?epa -a riraka III 218—220 (Benares ed.) tells us that ; 
the Vakyakara spoken of by the latter is Brahniammdtify 
that the Bhasyakara referred to in the next verse is Bravi- 
daearya, that Brahmanandin composed terse sentences- 
resembling the Vedanta sutras, the Brahmanandin^ humonry 
ing the wajs of ordinary people and their confirmed habits s 
of thought, at first spoke of rariuamavada and then -hy , 
gave up that position also as opposed to reasoning anAr 
^accepted, pure monism and Fivartavada and that Bra## 
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contemplation (upasanci) and that there was an. optlo&f, 
with regard to the vidy&s taught in the Upanisads, and that * 
the Bhasyakara also explained this view of the VakyafcJt^, * 
Vide pp. 18, 1X6 of Ramanuja bhasya for other referent 
to the Yakyakara. Bhaskara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra- 

p 

1,4.25 (almakrte h parntdwdt ) says that the Vakyak&r# 
approved of the Parwdmavdda and quotes a vdkya 
him ‘parinamastu ayaddadhyadivat ’ in support. It appears^ 
from the above that the work of the Yakyakara was hi the , 
nature of a Vartika on the Vedantasutras. The wufdj.,' 
Yakyakara is aften applied to Katyayana the famous 
author of the Vartikas on Pan ini’s siUras. Vide TantraY J> 

arfcika p. 958 1 . \ y 

_ \ 

Dramidacarya or Dravidacarya. ; 

•! 

Ramanuja in his Vedarthasahgraha speaks of 
as a sista who approved of the Yisistadvaitavada. RSmamtja, 
in his Yedantasutra-bhaaya several times (pp. II, 80 ek4) «. 
quotes the views of a bhasyakara on the Vdkym of the " 
Yakyakara. We saw above that according to Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl this Bhasyakara is Dravidacarya. R&mahu|a 1 
quotes from a Dramidabhasyakara also. For example, op 
the well-known Sutra * b h oklr&patter-avibhdgaicei ? 

XokavaV (Y. S. II. 1. 19) a passage of the Dramidahhlsya 
in a high-flown style (like that of Bana) is quoted., ^ 
another place Ramanuja quotes (p. 471) the words of the 
Dramidabhasyakara to the effect that * the position of the , 
i^astra is that people in order to secure (desired) rewsjrds^ 
desire to propitiate the Atman by (performing rftesy 

\ f i 

fLT ., .. v..- 1Trr — , , ,. r - rr ■ ■>.. « 

1 1f$t «nk[q? 

«rmart *£***«#% grrsn 


yakabbasy&vartika p. 666 verses 1164-65 and Anandagi*!. 
thereon). Yamunacarya (Siddhitraya p. 2.7) quotes, wit¥ 
apparent approval Suresvara’s dictum in the Naisfcarmya- y 
siddhi (11-32). Therefore there is no oogenf reason why- 
the Dramidacarya alluded to by Sankara should not lie the'' 
same as the one on whom Ramanuja relies as one of his ' 
great predecessors and authorities. 

Draraidacarya not only composed a bhasya* m* the, 
Vedantasuiras, hut seems to have written avast commentary 
on the Chandogya-upanisad. Anandajnana commenting on 
the opening words of Sankara ? s bhasya on the Chandogya 
‘rju.vivaranam-ali)agrantbam’ sayathat the word ^jmgrfmtha 
(a treatise of small extent ) is suggestive of the fact that 
Sankara’s work is smaller than the Dravida- bhasya- on the 
Ohandogya. Similarly on Ohundogya 11/ . 10. 1-4, Sankara 
cites the explanation given by the ‘acaryas’, which Anandap - 
hana refers to Dravidacirya. In Ids bhasya on Oaudapada ? S 
Karikag (p. 94 Anandairaum ed.) Sankara quotes the- words 
‘Siddham tu nivartakatvaf as a siitm of those who knw 
the Yedas, which Anandajnima ascribes to, Bravidactfya* 
Suresvara in his great Yartika sets out the- story narrated 
by some ( 'hecit ) of a princej who was brought updu ignorance 
of * high, estate, in order to il lust rate the proposition that tNr 
purport of the sentence ‘tat-tvam-asi* is the identity (of the 
supreme self and Individual soul) and that the, 
about the creation of the world that occur ini the san% 
TJpaidsad are only subservient to (hat main propositions 
Anandajnana says that the story was first composed by 
Bravidacarya (vide Br. Up, Yartika p> 970, verses 596 $ 
and com. thereon). Sankara in Ms bhasya on Bt. K* 
120 says that I he story of the prince was narrated by- 
who know the ‘sampradSya \ 



m 


i ? 
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dukya Karikas and calls Gaudapada his parantagkr% 
(teacher s teacher). In the bhasya on V. S. I. 4*14 he 
quotes Gaudapada J s Karika (III. 13) and speaks of him’ 
as 'Sampradavavidab ’ and on V. S. II, 1-9 be quotes " 
Karika 1, 18 with the words ht has been said by Ae&rym 
who know the tiampradaya about the (true) meaning of < 
Vedanta texts,’ Sutesvara also speaks of him as ‘one who > 
knows the Siddhantas of the whole Veda/ calls him 
Gaudacarya and quotes Karika III, 15 {vide Br. Up, Var. 
p. 951 verses 388— 387). In another place he speaks of, 
others knowing the Sampradaya as relying on the verses 
of Gaudapada ( vide Br. Up. Var. p, 888—888). In the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi (I 44) he speaks of Gauda (Gaudapada) 
and Dravida (Sankara) in the same breath and as greatly 
venerated by him. 

An important q test ion is whether Gaudapada the < 
author of the Karikas is identical with the author of the 
commentary on the B a u khy a- Karikas. Scholars generally * 
hold that they are not, but there is no insuperable Ob- ^ 
stacle in holding them as identical. The commentate® 
of the Ban khy a-Karikas seems to have been an orthodox 
writer. He speaks (on Karika 2) of dhanna as what is 
enjoined by sj uti and smrli (which is what Vasistha- 
dharmasutra says). He relies on the Gita as an autho- 
ritative work (on Karika 12 ‘Guns gunesu variant#’ is 
„ quoted from the Gita). On Karika 23 he refers to the 
orthodox fourteen vidyas (4 Vedas, 8 mgm t nyaya, * 
mimanisa and dharma^astra). On verse 51 he explains 1 
^dhyayana' as ‘Vedadisastradhyayana. 

Bhartrprapaxica. 

Of all the predecessors of Bahkara, whose works hate 
not yet been discovered, the amplest materials available 


Upanisad. Bhartr. appears also to have commented m the' 
Katha and I^avasya Upanisad. One item of personal ‘ 
history seems to have puzzled Prof. flirlyamra. Sirred - 
vara in various places ridicules Bhartr. by saying that lhe 
latter is able to propound this or tbat wrong view merely 
on the strength of the vara (favour or boon of Failv&mra 
or Jaiavedas or hutabhak) (but not by means of -correct 
reasoning) and that not being favoured with similar geo| 
fortune he (Surewara) cannot attempt to establish the < 
impossible (to make a roll of the sky as if it were a piece 
of skin) or the illogical 1 . Prof. Hiriyana advances the 
farfetched explanation that reference is made to hie 
doctrine of Hiranyagarbha and the doetrine of Bhafeti, 

I hazard a simple explanation. If is not unusual for - 
ancient writers to say that they were able to compose t 
work through the favour (vara) of this deity or that 
For example, the great astronomer Yarahamihira gays 
at the end of his Brhajjataka that he composed the work / 
after securing the favour (Vuraprasada) of the Bun hi 
Kapisthala. Similarly it is probable that Bhartr. said 
in the Introductory portion of his bhflsya that he was 


1. $ sr^ i for \ m 

forr. \ % guffrdV * H ?o so 

p. 574, versos 700-70 I ss&3 

®}o s p.782, verse 1779 hmmm t ^K#- 

S&ft ^ 3*^ « 1° P 1 154, verse 41. *s 

jt mirnmtcw: | f f f o^o^oh p. 164, verseUS • 

*%%&$§& l <srk?, kfcr: tl 

p, 1236? verse 161 

** 

^ i 


p. 1786, verse 391. 



8aftkara contains no express reference to Bba^k^ : 
Suresvara himself criticizes 01 refers to the views of * 
Bhartr. on his own account. There is a third class of cases 
in which neither Sankara nor 8 urea vara directly refers- to 
him, but it is Anandajhana who brings in the name ox vifews 
of Bhartr. Examples of ail three classes of cases are noted 
below. Examples of the first class are to be found in ' 
^aiikarabhavya on Br. Fp. 1.4.15 ' devesu fakam* 

(Tar. p. 757 verses 1(544- 45 K 1.4.15 atm&nam*eva lyh&tn* 
u parti a (Tar. p. 767 verse 1692), II.3.G tasfa ha elw& 
purxsasya’ where Naiikara sets out the tenets ( prdhri$a )■ of 
some who regard themselves as Aupanisada 
(Tar, pp. 1011*1015 verses 112-148 where Ananda on verse 
115 quotes an extract from Bhartr. in which the words 
* vidyakarma purvaparajha’ used in the 8ankarabha§ya 
occur), III. 2‘13 (about apavartja being an anlaral&vmth&), 
and Tar. p. 1 154 vei se 11. on 1 1 1, 4’2 ‘ nadrster drastaram 
Sod (Tar. pp. 12364249 verses 167-1%), III, 5. ‘ vittaisa*t& 
(Tar. p. 1258 verse 113), IT. 4. 22 4 vedMummn^na 
vividisanti (Tar. p. 1890 verse 1032), T. 1. 1. 
mada h * pfmiamida m ’ (Yar. pp. 1953-1959 verses 2S 4 63). 
For examples of the second class of cases reference may be f - 
made to pp, 1361, 1369, 1374, 1450, 1572, 1589, 1625, 1785-89 
etc. For cases where Ananda jnana alone refers to Bhartr. . 
and there is no allusion in the Tar. itself, pp. 1225, 1*728- 
maybe consulted. Tartika mentions Bhartr. by name only 
in a' few cases (e. g. at pp. 666, 1789 and 1843). The 
reference at p. 1789 is jeeringly pompous- . In most coses •- 
he is cited for being refuted and Su-resvara ironically 
applies to him such high sounding epithets as ‘mahadhiyak*. 

. w..r,, , . , . I. . - ****** »- 'HI ' ""T*' * 

13 . \ dk? i 
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the word “ Nirvana, viz., cooling and ex tinguishing, are but; ; 
the most prolific source of errors. To us the Nirvana 
is shrouded in mystery, and with regard to its meaning our 
imagination has its full play, as the reality is unknown,:: 
But in spite of its numberless negative contents and descrip, 
tion it has succeeded in attracting so many human beings-, 
during so many centuries and iu so many climes. It has 
been one perennial source of hope and solace to. the popula- 
tions that have made out of it their spiritual good. What: 
is done by the prophets in Judiah Lao-tse in China, the 
mystic religion in Greece, is also done by the Buddhism 
or the birth of the Nirvana in India and in the greater part 
of Asia. The Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the 
Nirvana is, tike all other superior religions a sort ofassuf-; 
ance against the death and the terrors and miseries follow- 
ing from it. .So the Nirvana can never be the annihilation 
of itself. . . ,',VrV 

The negative contents of the Nirvana leading on 
to Us positive significance : — Buddhaghosa remarks: The 
Nirvana is one, but its names founded on its contraries are 
numerous”. The variants of these contraries or negative 
are cessation, destruction, detachment, nothingness the 
negation of the Prapahea or Saoisara, the end of desire,; 
aversion and blindness ; the deliverance from sufferings,, 
birth, evil, and death. The Nirvana is destruction, the 
Buddha is the destructor. The Samsara is Vaila, the tum 
of wheel, the Nirvana is Vivatta and the Buddha is the 
Vemyika. Verily the Tathagata says, “ I auvthe 
the Law, born in the world in order to be the destructor 
of existence ”. In Mahavagga ( IV, Si, 4-7) the gr^l; 
teacher, while preaching to the Geeha the doetrine : 0; 
absUnto© from all evil actions of body, .speech 
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present life), ft opsdhi 'es a-X ir earn, n irupad 
apmlisthita nirvana (Nirvana without attachment), 
are other classifications of the nirvana in ithg 
Nettiprakarana that concern the amgamim only. ;(f| 
The Sanditthika-nibbana is indicative of the fruit obtain- 
ed immediately Uy a JBhiksu or an individual freed from 
passion, aversion and blindness. Having obtained it, hen* 
more knows or feels the affliction caused by evil. In it he 
finds immediately the result of his work i. e., the really 
tion of the moral and spiritual conditions of the supreme 
appeasement (Ahguttara-Nikaya, III, 55). (2*) Agai% 
the Sutta-Nipata we read that the Nirvana can be obtained 
in the present life, ditlhe va dhamtne. The niFVana is afi 
incomparable island for those who are plunged ifito the 
water, carried away by the terrible current and preyed 
upon by old age and death. iSo it is the destroyer of old age 
and de ith. Those who hive a full knowledge of it are 
extinguished in this very life and escape the power of 
In ihe Dighi Xihagi and other scriptures this nirVaQaisuoi' 
the sole monopoly of the Bhiksus “A Ksatriya, a 'Vaisya 
or a Brahman who his control over body, speech and 
thought has realised the favourable condition of the hirvlpr 
and is extinguished in this very life." (3, The Sop& jhmsk* 
nirv&m is the nirvana with a residue of substratum^-** 
residue of the phenomenal life. (4) When the ftarman 
is extinguished and there are no aggregates, the nirvana ‘is 
the N irti pddhiX saai i r vd n a. The Kle'as (ignorance* passion 
etc.) are like the robbers that plunder a village. "People 
chase them, and they conceal themselves; but the village is, 
. always there. It is the nirvana with Upddhi. In Ws 
' sirvapa without Upadhi, there are neither robbers Wf 
my village t Madhyamaka Vrtti). (5) The aprafifthitffr- 


r * 
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The doctrine of the Buddha as the greatest eotupUt^'l 
of the human heart . — The Buddha has succeeded in 
queuing the greatest number of human hearts, as his doetrhur 
is plastic enough for furnishing to all l he religious food that 
is sui fable for them (0 To (he devout laymen the p a «o 
disical felicity is offered by him as (heir reward, though' 
threatened with the fear of dethronement and of rebirth and ; 
death. The constructions of different heavens (Sv&rga), 

( Buddha-ksetras etc.) by the Buddhist monks, as rightly 
pointed out by Poussin, are simply meant to suit various 
temperaments of the people. Nevertheless, the absolute 
nirvana though it is eternal bliss, is not the paradise, in 
the eyes of the Bodhisattva the abode in the heaven is mil 
a reward. The joys of the heaven are nothing in comparison 
with the pure beatitude of the being that has been liberated. 
The fruit of the entrance into the stream (Sotapatti) k 
infinitely supeiior to the empire of the earth, abode ha 
heaven, and dominion of the entire world (I)liammapada). 
The entrance into the Solapatti is the first step towards the 
conquest of one good that is imperishable, the svarga is 
not the abode of the nirvana, but rather opposed to It. Nor 
is the Buddha-ksetra the place of the nirvana, but a slags 
for reaching it. 

(it) To those who are tired of this world in which all 
arc beginning and changing, birth and death, is offered by 
the Buddha the ideal of handily which is identified with 
the Nirvana. Banctity, regarded by Sariputra as the > 
extinction of desire, aversion and blindness, rescues them 
from ail forms of existence limited and decayed by old Age" ^ 
etc. When one aspires to this form of nirvana the new' - 
birth with the subsequent fear of death is considered^'' 
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divine at the moment of death. In preventing tue aeatfc ■ 
from projecting its umbra on the life, the nirvana starts 
into life itself. Here th< Buddha s pessimistic attitude 
towards the human body is more than compensated for by 
his optimistic attitude of the human life and mind as puri- 
fied and strengthened by the nirvana. 

Nirvana, positive or definite. — The nirvana, called 
positive or definite, coincides with the death of the Arhat . 
Now the death is a dissolution for saints and common in- 
dividuals alike, a dissolution of the aggregates, consciousness 
skandbag etc. H’ha> then is the difference between this 
death and the death of the Arha called the nivvdnat The 
difference is that the death of (he common man does not- 
extinguish the residues of the existence which act in some 
way or other as a centre of materialisation or a new complex 
for a new existence. The saint does not drag after him the 
genus of individualisation which are productive of ail 
sufferings. His death puts an end to the individual con- 
tinuity and precludes all possibilities of survival It 
destroys the phenomenal and individualised existence. The 
nirvana, as the cause of cessation of all becoming, concerns 
itself with the world of birth and death, but in itself it be- 
longs to one other system than the phenomenon. To this 
System no measure can be applied. Does the consciousness 
exist in a being who has disappeared ? Is he, or is he no 
more?*’ — Asked the venerable IJpasiva. The Buddha replied* 
41 To him who has disappeared, no measure can be applied. 
He disappears like a flame blown off by a gust of wind 
' (Attham gatassa na pramanam attbi) (Sutia-Nipata). Thus 
the nirvana puts all individuals above all dialectic categories 
outside of all contingence. 1 1 is something that is neither 
bom nor made nor perfected. If there had not been that 


can there be supreme felicity where there is no gensathui 
or perception in it? It is precisely the perfect felicity 3$ 
there is no sensation or perception in it. All- sensation 
supposes duality, duality implies limitation, and limitation 
is suffering. 

Though it may be a knitted that the nirvana i§ the 
annihilation as well as the eternal felicity, yet it may appear 
to be nothing in the absence of a permanent principle or 
soul. But, in fact, the nirvana changes nothing except that 
it supp 1 esses evil and suffering. It does not annihilate 
life but lifts it up- It is the life, and not the nirvana, that 
lulls life. The life, and no! the nirvana, is one ineesshnt 
destroying (according to the law of mornentamess of things 
and of conditional birth). If anywhere the absence of sou! 
is felt, it is in the life and not in the nirvilna. 

But how can the Nirvana be the life and soul jtself, if 
the continuity of life, perception, consciousness and alt 
others will disappear for it It is then really nothing. But 
though it eliminates all, it is a reality in itself. It crates 
a new state* on the suppression of the Samsara, So with 
the Buddhists the Samsara is not the only imaginable forts 
of existence. But the existence of state preserved in the 
nirvana is neither phenomenal nor individual. It is rather 
away from both or suppresses both at the same tiate. Its 
negative contents carry us so far to its positive reality. 

Conclusion: —(a) In fine, it may be said here that the 
Bpddhism has put before all people two ideals or one in two 
in#,, the removal of suffering and the attainment of the nir- 
vana or absolute rest, or one by the other. The first is more 
moral and religious, while the second is more theosophjc. 
The first is more open and plain, and faithful to the thought 
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Again, the nirvana has the characters of the Brahman* Of ‘ 
the universal soul. The nirvana is “ It alone is one, one J V 
But in spite of its agreement with other systems the “ 
Buddhism has distinguishing features of its own, without , 
which it could not have justified its great fortune. The 
favourable circumstances, the great power of adaptability * 
and organisation of the community, the propaganda and 
above all the chance element, can never solely account for 
the expansion and grandeur of the Buddhism. To survive 
for long time and with so much of vigour and strength it 
owes to its inner principle and not to its outward 
proceedings, ft is the internal integral, religion, the 
Dbarma that rules all and nets as the unique principle of 
cohesion and development. It matters little whether the 
contents of the leligion are new or borrowed. But with the 
Buddhists they all acquire a religious significance, as the 
Buddhism utilises these gifts for explaining the origin of 
suffering and discovering the path of the ultimate recovery 
L e. y the nirvana. To acquire verity by the ini i vidua 1 
himself and to conduct others to it are the chief preachings 
of the Buddha and the keystone of the Buddhism. 

(c) But to attain to the ultimate truth the 

purification and sublimation of the will is absolutely 
necessary* 8o, out of the seven factors constitutive of the 
illumination the will with its reserves of energy is one that 
really leads to the concentration of thought. And in the 
moral life of the individual it is the will or tendency, 
A'aya that acts on the A'raya, the psychic state at a given 
moment and manifests itself in the Karman on which 
1 depends the ultimate destiny of the individual. With the, 

’ help of this sublimated will the individual can pass through 
- the eight steps of the Jnana and the nhuth ^amapatti sad 
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one or two of these may be, with certain confident, 
attributed to this Murari, yet they do not throw any light , 
on his views. 

The following are the books associated with the fiafiie 
of Murari MKra:— 

(1) A m rghar&gha va ; (2) s abhakarm a-niruaya; (3) 
ddhinibandha; (4) 1 s'tikalanirnaya ; f5) Parvanirnayy f . 
(6) Pitrbhakti vydkhyd; (7) &raddhakalpatik&; (8) Tri- 
pSdlntt inayanam; (9) Ekada^ddyddh ikaratum ; (10) 

Angaivamrukii ; ( 1 . 1 ) Mnrdreriyam ; ( 12 ) Pr&yamtta* 
nianohara; (13) Sapladatttika; (14) Kabdarthamafij % 5 - 
pruka-a; ( 15 ) ParaskaragrhyasfUrabha$ya. 

Of these, Anarghardghctva is perhaps the earliest. It 
is a drama by a Murari Kavi, the son of- the Mahahavi 
Bhatta Srivardhamana 1 2 3 , of the Mandgalyagalra . Hia 
mother’s name is Tan tumatl. A close study of the teit 
shows that the author was a Natydyika, a Mito&mmka 
and a I)harma : anirl. But there is no proof which cab 
show that this poet Murari is identical with the Mlm&in * 
saha Murari whose views we are going to study in -the 
present paper. As to the date of this author, it is be- 
lieved that the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara makes a clfiaiT 
reference of this dramatist in his Hamvijoya . As Raffia- 
kara. belongs to the middle of the ninth century A. B* 
this may be taken to be the latest date of this Murari a „ 


1. Dr. Keith in hia ‘the Sanskrit drama" calls him as SrieardbtHMmk* 
(pp. 2251, bnt the printed text of the drama wads it as given above. 

2. Bat there is another suggestion. In Act V (Kavyaraala Ed. pp, Wlf 
Havana appears in thr neputhy", and colts himself as ‘learned in the Yalsesifca 
work named ‘Kutv.ndt. No doubt, there is n reference in Pndtnanabhft i 
Ktrznu imlibhi skara that there was a Bha\va on V aises ika-su fcraS by rtavaoa, 
bat vre do not know that the name of that Bhasya was KaUindi* IS, on the other 
hand, Katandi be a mistake for Kandah a commentary on Prusff ' i apfldtf 

by Sridharocaxya, as Kudp.iti Cpadhyaya of the fifteenth centpry A. vwe 
commenting upon that hue of Anarghn raghava, also MJgg»st« (although. m , 
attributes the authorship of the Kundali to Havana), then as^ Smuaxa- 
oarya composed this kan&uli or Nyayu kaniati as it ia generally known iu 913 ****’• 

( ) ox mi A. D. the ahtUor of Anargharagbata 

havp Iked after 991 A. D. Then we would be compelled to take the tefwW* <*• 
Batatkam ia the sene* of 'Qod'. 
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Ke%va Misra is ike grandson of Vacasputi Mi*ra II 1 

fl » 

who was the Court Pandita of Bhairavendra and B&ma- 
bhadra, the kings of Mithiia, during 1450— 1490 A. J3, 3 ; 

It was perhaps during the reign of Ramabhadra that 
Ke^ava Misra attained his wide fame as a Srartikara. 
Ramabhadra^ himseif was a great scholar, , - 

As for Sridattopadhyaya, oil whose work Murari has 
commented upon, we know that he was perhaps the eldest 
son of M ahamahopadhy ay a Laksinj Dhara and grandson of 
Hrdayadhara and the eider brother of Rudradhara, and 
Haiadkara 4 . His approximate date is the beginning of 
the 141b century A. D. These things show that this 
Murari most probably lived about 1490 A. D. * * 

We have seen above that the author of ^uddhini- , 
bandha lived in Mithiia and was connected with the court 
of Mithiia kings. On calculation we find that the date 
of this Murari is quite close to that of the author of 
^nbhaharnianirnn)} i etc. 'Therefore, until further con- 
trary evidences are found, I would like to say that the , 
second Murari is the author of these works also. 


1. As he himself says of Vaenspati 


vide Suxlistaparisihiain PF. 81, Benares Ed. 


2. J. A. S. B. 1915, pp. 41 7-118. I 

3. It ia also possible that there was another Ramabhadra who w*« the twefaer 

of Mnrart, as Shyama Narayan Simha in his History of lirhut also thinks. Vide 
the History of Tirhut pp. 160. ^ ' 1 

4 . (0 '< 5 ? 

End of Vratapaddhati of VI It. Rudradhara ( Vide Mithiia Mas. Vol. I- pp. 
402) Again, be says in the very beginning of that work— 




Now this Samayapradipu is a w>rk of Smhiifca himself (vide Mkhila H»% 
' V<?1. 1. p. 488-90). 

{it) In the colophon of SuddhivivcLu Rudradhara says— * 


w*itfw«iPtfKWRf3: Mu 

vide Mithiia Mss. Vol. I. p. 46 and 444 and mo 4 probably this Esksmddhwals 
ttot different from the author of Kalapafaru, • ‘ " , ' , 
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cannot be identical either with previous Muraris or with' 
the great MTimamsaka of whose views we are going to study 
in the present paper. This Murdri most probably lived 
somewhere in southern India, as is clear from the benedic- 
tory verse of this book, where he makes a salutation to the 
goddesS'Talaja. 1 This Goddess, as I am informed, i§ a 
well-known deity of the South. Hence this Murari should 
be different from the other two. 

As to the author of Prdija^eittamanokara there is some 
confusion, in the eotologues of Mss. 2 * 4 * we find that the 
book is written by Muriiri Mi-ra, the son of Krsga Mi5ra, 
but in a printed edition of the same we find that author of 
the book is named as Krma Mnra (or Kanhu Micra), the 
son of Murari Mi^ra. 8 However, there is a reference of 
PmHtasarvasva of Halayudha, of Bhavadeva Bfaafta fpet* 
haps the author of Praya'cittanirupaija) and of Laksnu- 
dhara, who lived about the end of the 12th century A. D,* 
and of the latter’s well-known work Kalpat'iru. I’his 
author appears to belong to Orissa, as all the Mss- found 
up to this time are in the character of Orissa and as the 
editor of the book also holds a simillar viev?. At any rate,, 
this Murari should be later than the 13th century A. B. 
The study of this book does not show that its author was 
either a Mimamsaka or a Naiyayika of great reputation. 


1. Another Us. of this, book, received from the Madras Manuscript Library, 

reads Kulajam in place of Tula jam. 

2. Vide catalogue of Sanskrit and Persian Mss in Rerar and Central Pro- 

vince?, Ms. Nos. 3227-9228 pp 298, Ed, 1923. Dr, R. L* Mitra's 
notices of Sanskrit Mss. Vol. Ylll No. 3o2; and Aufreeht’s 0 ah Cat, 
pp. 462 

3* Fide the Printed Edition of the work from Puri. 

4, Vide the Introduction of K. P. Juyaswal to ‘A Descriptive Catalog <jf 

Manuscripts in Mithila Vol, I, pp. vii. 
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m this book are oid. It refers to Vimram, 1 Vimkkfi 
Pan jikd. s (PancikQ) and Paribhasd which are all ; 
works. He refers, again to some oi the old authors/ 
Candra * Bitan ga, VindhyaviUtn, Nandmva, and ^nkaml 
Of these, Vindhya va$m is the famous Smikhya author ydm ? 
cannot be later than Vasubandfau, the Buddist philosophy 
of about the 5th century A. I)., who might have writ*.; 
ten his Paramdrthasaplal i in opposition toV mdhyavasm/s 
revised work on Sankhya-* Of Caudra, we eannot say ' 
exactly when he lived and what he wrote, but we khbw 
that Varadaraja, who must be distinguished from 1 the 
authors of Tallvanirnaya and Bodhani, refer to him in. Ms 
Dipika, a commentary on Xayaviveka , of Bhavnnltha, 
Mitfa* Oalikanatha MA:a also iu the be 'inning of /b$s~> 
eommeulary named RjuvimalS, Panjikd or Panciku refers > . 
to Candra. 6 Oanrlewara Thakknra, the great MaiiMW 
A ibandhakdra, also refers to this Candra, as GurumattiiM' - * 

. -mm — «■■■ — « > m ,. •• „ 

1. “ According to Madhava's Sa i-vadarsanstkaumudi, Prabhakara, tbe great; ' 

Mimamsaka, was the author of two commentaries on Sabara-BlAsyat 
viz. (1) V tv arum iu 6(H)Q si okas, and (2, Nlbtnidhvtna, in 12600 jdafesa* ' 
Brhati is another name of this Vivarana (proceedings of the Third €hs~ ’ 
cntal Conference pages 477-478) Vide P. of Walds SarasvaUbh&siiifl % 
studies Vol, VI pp 167, 'At'/ 1 ,, 

2. This Viceka might be the V ayaviVeka of Bhav&natba Misra, wW iftJM;! 

the same a* the father of the great Naiyayika, Gaokara Misra. Vld# ■ 
Ibid, p. 168. - / 

3. Panjika is another name for Rjuvimatu a com. on Brhati by BaUfcftftfrtha ■’ 

Misra, Vide i 

* t e 

Mangala— Verses of Rjnwnalu being published from Madras ; 

UfSfysn f 0 r 'H^Wt is often used. It i.- only a different reading pit ; 
same. Vide Ibid. , , 


4. Vide the Introduction of Jayaraangala (Calcutta Oriental Series %riCi;.- 
hy Gopinatha Kaviraja P. 6-7 and Dr. S. VidysbhusariabJ IHdH® ' < 
pp, 266, 4 /vl; 

$ t Vide the Princess of ’Wales’ SaraeWatibbavana studies Voh Vt, 

,t , Vi 

6, s 9pflT I t|T*l V|g 

-. * , - %$? a 
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basis of the first ft&tra of the respective A dldkaranm had 
the references of the old writers on Munatpsa very close- 
ly resemble those of the Trip&di » lti~ nayamm . Hence, | 
am inclined to take these two works from the eamep&i, 
1 think Murari Mi^ra, the author of these two books, fati! 
written a complete treatise on all the Adhikaranas of 
Purva-Mlmamsa of which these are the only two available 
fragments. On these grounds, 1 think it is better to take 
him as different from the above mentioned four Muraris 
with none of whom he can he identified- 

Even after the detailed study of these works, the 
duubt still remains as to who is that Murari MGra who 
must have been scholar of considerable influence in Bum. 
Munatpsa. The following are the references of this 
Murari : — 

Vardhamana, son of Ganges a, quotes his views on his 
commentaries on Tat ivaciula nutni/ on Udayana^ 
Nydya-Kusumanjaltprakarana , a and on VaHabha’s 
NydyahldvatlA Paksadhara alias .Tayadeva MPra 
lexers to his views in his Aloha* on Tatlvueinldmam. 
Mathuranatha quotes his views in his Rahasyaf on 
TatvacinidmanL Rueidatta Misra mention^ his views 
in his Makar anda on N ydyakasmndnjaU’Prakaranfr 
Prakaia of Vardhmana. J ay arama-Ny ayaphnc&nf&fc 

r _ 

1. Vide Sabdakhanda, pp, 702-734- Bibi. Ed. 

2. Vide pp. Ill, 219 Bibt. Ed. 

3. Vide Fas. 1. pp. 62-64 Chonkharaaba, Benares. Ed, 

4 . Vide Pratyaksakbanda Ms. Fob 13b- 17a, 25b 54a. Mfc belonging 
to S ansk rit College iabrarv Benares, J nyadeva Misra is Also of epiokal 
even Gangesa refers to his views in bis Cintamaju. Tide Ibid Fol, 25b. 

5. Vide pp. 117, 126, 15L 152, 157, 167, 351, 372, and 420. Bibt. 14, 
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It is a matter of great disappointment that we ea&bot 
assign the authorship of any complete work to this renowned 
scholar of Pftrva-Mimdmsd with any certainty. But it can 
be with certain confidence said that TripddlnUinaydmin . 
and Ekadmadytidhikaranam, the two fragments of awork* ’ 
are probably from the pen of this Murari Miara. The , 
reasons for this assumption may he adduced thufr~n 

(a) These are Standard Works on Mlm&trm which 
must be attributed to some great Mimarpsl $ch<&a*$,- 
This Murari is such a scholar as is clear from his title of 
Mah&m ah opadhydya. 

(b) Pandita Mahadeva Punatjtmakara, in his Nydyeb, 
Mustubha says that according to Murari Misra jfulna is m 
object of direct perception (Pratyakfa ), 1 * 3 which view is 
found in the Tripadt , while refuting the view of Prabht* 
kara Mi-ra who holds that Jndm is Svaprak&w,* 

( c ) Tn the T ri-padi, we find independent statements 
about several other problems of thought, such as, Lahsa^d* 
Jati, Akrti, and Vyakli , and Tarkd, 

(d) It also appears that there is enough hint as to 
his well-known view on the validity of knowledge in the 
Tripd di , 4 

These are some of the points which may be put for- 
ward to support the view that the author of the Tripddi 
and Ekada^adyadhikamna is identical with the Mima wka 
Murari Mi'ra. who is associated with the proverb— 

1. Nyayakaustubha, Pratyaksa Ms. Fol 22a”. The work is being «hte4 bj 
the writer of this paper for the Prinees? of Wales 11 SarasvatibhftvitW 
Text Series, Benares. 

r ?t * 

2L Tripadiaitiuayanam Me. Fol. IS. ’ 

3. Ibid Fol. 25. ' , 

4 f 7b& Fol. 11 ami $2. 
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He, like the 
Advaita school of 
Vedaetins believes 
in only oae seal «a- 
tit/ i o. Brahman. 
For the sake of 
worldly usage he 
also believes ia four 
more dbarmi, dhar- 
n», Adbat* and 
pradesa. 


'X 


x 



2, Categories, < 

Of the above quoted references about 
Murari Mmra, the reference of the, views.: 
given by Jay ararna is very helpful and im r > 
portant. It gives us an enumeration of the 
categories of Purva-Mimamst, accepted by\ 
Murari Mi nr a. According to Murari, , mys '] 
Jayarama, there is only one reality and that - 
is Brahman. But like the Vedantins of the s - 
Mayavadin-school, he also believes, for the - 
sake of worldly usage (Vyavahare in), in * 
Dharmivi*e$a, DharmariSesa kdhnravi'Qa ' 
arul PradeAavihsa. 1 In order to explain , t 
tbeS^ clearly we would like to take up each of 
these \»fegories separately for explanation 
and illustration : 

v. 

J . Dhankiyise$a: This may be explained 
as * a definite substratum ' (niyata 
d'raya) as a ghat a which is a. deh- 
ni te substratum oi gkatatva. 

2. Dharntavi'esa: It raea’ns c a 

adheya ’ that is, an attribute; as for 
instance, ghat at va, whjch is a deft*' * 
nite adheya of ghdia. \ 1 r 

3. Adhdravisesa: That is, an ^definite 

support * (aniyata adhara - id 
form of moments of time as for. j 
example ‘*$31 w 

where the Words — etc** 


Hy»jf*oaala, U|( (belonging t® We’ <J»rt T Sandra OaB p%e, Beuare*.) Fob Ha 





the Purva*Mm&w»& is an independent, 
system having nothing to do with Brahman 
This view further gets a support from Enoi- > 
pati Thakkura, who in his commentary on 
Murari 1 Misra s A narghar&ghava, says,’ * 


Thus it is evident that even as late m the 
15th century A. 1)*- which is the probable 
date of Rucipati Thakkura®, it was a recog- 
nised fact that Kumarila Bhatta was a 
Vedantin and had expounded the theory . of - 


Brahman. 

3. The Theory of Pramanya 


Murari Mi9ta h 
well known for his 
view on the Praia - 
anya-sida, where 
he, according to 
the general belief 
sides with the 
tvatak theory of 
the oaimarasaka ag- 
ainst the paratah 
of the ^aiyayikae. 

There are three 
different views 
even amongst 
the Mimamsftkas. 
Prabhafeara, Kum 
arila and Murari 
Mara are the three 
exponents of the 
three views- Here 
is an explanation 
of the Naiyayikas 
Paratah pramanya. 


The next more important point about * 
Murari Milra is his independent view on 
the P ramauyavada. We know that about 
the validity of a Pram dm there are two 
most imporlant recognised theories, one, as . 
the Svatabprdmdn ya held by the MiraSmsa- • 
kas and the other as the Pa raiahprdm304 
accepted by the Naiyayikas. Even amongst, 
the Miniamsafcas themselves there- are tteeefif 
different views, attributed to Prabhafcar*, 
Kumarila and Murari Mi'ra, To clear the 

v ^ v* j> 

point we would like to put the wholetho^ 
as follows: — ’ 1 ; 

1. The Naiyayikas hold 5 that (a) dil% 
sen se-organ-and-ob ject-conthct r simple eog : / 


I i n'. k 


1, About the identity of Mil ran Misra the poet and 
we ute still very doubtful Vide Supra P. 2-3. 

2, Aaargantgbavju Kavyewritte Ed. pp. 117. 

5. Vide, Kudpati TheWwn *nd Meithili by Utjxoha MtW» 

xiv-im. 


i is 

r * *■ . - i 

i * / ; 

S’ 'll- 


f * 

. . vira. v 1 - 
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a. The Piabha 
lara i^honl Ac- 
cording to this 
school tlie validity 
of a jnaaa is 
known through the 
means by which 
that particular 
jmna has been 
obtaiued Here 
jnana is believed 
to be ifvfipuHaba. 


(ghata), a subject of jndm (the * 

and jndna is, of coarse, there already. 
Jndao, according to him being self-illumined / 
(,suap r aka%) reveals itself along ’with its * 
object and subject as well as the validity of . ; 
its own self 3 . Thus it is through the hast ' 
jhana (F yavmayo) itself (svatah) that the' « 
validity of that jndna is cognised. In other ’ 
words, the implements which led to the 


ft. The K dnivrnla 
school. According 
to this school jnana 
is suporsensuous 
and its presence and 
validity are infer- 
red by jnotatu, a 
dltarjBtt produced by 
the jnana itself 
Hence the validity 
is arrived at not 
through the same 
mesas which pro- 
duced the jnana but 
through some other 


? 


production of jndna also proved the validity ’ 
of that jndna ( svajanakasdmagrttak ). 3 

n 

(b) Kurnarila, on the other hand, holds 
that a jndm is supersensuous (atindriya) ' 
and its presence is inferred from a dbarma 
called jfidtaid, which is produced in that • 
inarm after the latter’s production, and 
together with that jndlala the validity of 
that jndna is also inferred. In other words - 
according to him, after the cognition ex- 
pressed in the form of a judgment 
a kind e£ dharma called jndtatd is produced, 
in the ghata and then we get the Pratpaksa t 
of this jndiatd, which is then expressed 
in the form of a judgment 1 * **& ’ * 

after which the presence of the jHMfy 
which was produced by the sense-orgau- 
and-objeet-eontaei, is inferred and h &p; 


1. According to Vrnbhakara tlie Atman is essentially j«ut« like that ri Jl» 
Hjaya-^aiscsika, but tM Atman becomes eet/xw} vh.cn Juan* is produced i» It by 
tie external sources, us an adventitious quality. 

- & Vide Tarkamrta pp. IQ. 

3, Vide Bahasya on Tattvaeinta oiaci, Prfttyakafc, pp« 


v •* -(Z* * ^ JC* * \ 


? 





me 

of the jtlana, which doubt is not possible in 
the present ease. The reason is, that in the 
present ease, the implement of arriving at the 
validity {Pr&matujasdmaqH) is the very 
presence of the judnendriya, namely, the 
Manas , 1 which is ever present.* In other 
words, it is through the recognition— anuvya- 
vasaya—thnt the validity is arrived at and 
hence m the un repeated cases (anabhydmda* 
*dyam) no doubt arises as to whether, for 
instance, the cognition of water is valid or 
not/ Thus it is cJeai that according to the 
school of Mu iari Mid’ a, it is through the 
sdtnagri of the direct perception of the jvana 
— axmvyavasdya — -which is produced by a 
jtlana f vyavasnya ) that the validity of the 
vyavasdya is cognised . 4 

ueeume of ttm Keeping aside ilte details of the three 
brief, TU!W3 3n views we hud, in simple words, that (a) 
Prabhakra holds that the same Iking which 
produces jnana also gives us the validity of 
that j nana. (b) Kumariia holds that it is 
through the j tied aid, which is produced by 
jiidm, that the validity of that judm , which 
has produced the jn&taid, is inferred hnd.fai 
through the jndna itself . (c) Mur&ri Mid’fc, 

1. sic? gunfoc’— 

Vardhaut ana's Pr&kasa on Kusumanjali prokarana pp. 219, 

' — Alokfl, Pi atyaksn, Ms Fol 

3 . Bluwkanalaya <m NOakattthi, pp. 154* N’inmya- E<1. 
i. Kaitasya by Mathuranatha on Cintsmsm, pg, 120 Uibl. Ed, 
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, Thoview Of Ma- 
rari. although ap- 
proaches the Vi <’• 
ta*tvn theory and is 
better than that of 
Kuittarila. is truly 
a Paratah theory. 


The above exit- 
eisra depends upon 
the interpretation 
of the word ‘svs- 
tah’. The inter- 
pretation followed 
in this paper is 
supported by 
Mathufsn&tba, 




Kumarila cannot claim to be a true 
of the theory of Svatah prdmdnyavadti. Jfo’ 
doubt, thereby no one can deny the nhim 
svaiasi va of the theory, but* truly speaki% 
Kumarila 's view is more or less a 
; ramanyaruda. - , 

' tv 

Similarly, the view of MurSri $H*ra Ijr 
far from being satisfactory. Murari is only 
indirectly following the aval ml va by belong, 
lhat the validity is arrived at by the jmfm 
of a jndna tn this respect his position is ' 
better than that of Kumarila, but truly ' 
speaking his is also a Paratdhprs mdnyavMa, 
us the means of right knowledge is not the ■ 

i 

same in both the cases 

T x 

It is clear from the above that the em 
tire criticism of these views depends upon 
the interpretation of the word If 

rightly explained and understood it means, 
as has been interpreted above, that the iUri 
strument of knowledge, through which !$. 
cognition is arrived at, should also give 'US' 
the validity of that cognition. This con- 
dition is fulfilled only by PrabhSkara’s view.. 
Hence it would not be improper to, say 
frankly that Kumarila, Murari .and the 
Naiyayikas are more or less the exponents 
of the Par at ak prSmdnya vada, while Fra*: 
bhakara only is the upholderof ihe ^t 
prdmtinyavada. This view lias been .sup^ 
ported by Slatburanatha . Tarte^*.;* 



Waiysyiks ’s view 
on caesality. 


Marari Misr* ’$ 
rieti on carnality. 


m 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand; 
hold that as there is a gauram in the above’ 1 
view, we should say that a cause is %t ' 
which is qualified by the absence of obstacles. 
In other words, the fire, for example, is the 
cause of burning, only when that fire ]g. 
qualified as possessing the absence of-. . 
obstacles. ( Pratibandhakdbh&mvi isfa)\ ' ! 

Murari Misra does not believe iu either , 
of the two above views. He holds, that 
Neither the absence of Prahhanadh&ka 
(obstacles), nor the presence of a mklivUesa, 
in the cause, can produce an effect, but a 
cause is that which is other than that which 
is obstacled, and which is characterised by ■ 
the particular moments of time in which that, 
cause exists; as for instance, the fire, which 
is other than that fire which is obstacled, and 
which is characterised by the particular * 
moments of time of its existence, is the eause - 
of the effect— dVi/m which is characterised by 
the moments of its production. Pmtibmfc 
hakabhitva, he adds, is just like the dandatxm 
in the case of the effect ghat a, although that 
Prat than dhahabheiva is a k4mna faVaccked* , 
aim. In other words, he does not believe in 
the Pratihandhakahhiiva to be a cause.- 

/ - ? 

Now a question is raised against |hi$ ; 
view that A/cdsa, for instance, which is the 
cause of sound and which is only ofie 

-■ — - r I I niinlrr — r~-ir g O y—r "Vt^ 


1. Ny*y«*«t?s**v*}i f pp. $4 t Mylaporo Ed, 
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Prabhakara, likewise, has got Ms <n? a ‘ 
independent view on this topic. He holds 
that J Fiona in Svaprakafa (selfdlluimne<i)~\ 
It is necessary according to him as W' 
natui e of his Atma is essentially Jada. 

But Murari, a follower of the third path, 
has got altogether a different view. He’ 
thinks that JFiQna is PraiyaksaK There seems 
to be enough influence of the NaiySyikas oh , 
his view. 


7. — Vai-vadeva, 


The last point about Murari is his view * 
on, The question is: whetherthe 

word stands for the name of ^parti- 

cular kind of sacrifice, or for the name of* a 
deity presiding over a particular sacrifice? 


Mimamsakas ’ « 
planation of the 
word Taisvafieva 
in the sentence— 
* Faie v o d e v f n 

yajeta ». 

Mcmi ’s cUf- 
erent explanation 
f the same. 


The generally accepted view of the , 
Miraamsakas is that . the word Vai^vadeva 
stands in the particular context for the name' 
of a particular kind of sacrifice and not a 
gunavidhi 1 2 * * * * * Murari Mi'ra differs here also 
from the usually recognised view. He holds * 
that Ihe word ‘ Vai&vadeva’ stands here for 
the name of a deity “presiding over a ; 
particular sacrifice . 8 


1 , Vide Nyayakaustnbha, Pratyak^n, Ms belonging to Saraevati Bhjwfcaa, Benases, _ 

FetSSa. ' . \ 

2, NyayaraaU vistara 1 4 13-16; Dr. Oangaitathft's Cm. ou*Masdm^ildism> 

Mimamsanukrornanika, Fas. I. pp. 34. ehnwk Ed ‘ 

S Vardhamana J s Prakasa on Cintaaiani, Sabdokhanda, pp.', ? Oc-’-Wra, ptmc -Bo, ^ 

1 4m opt quite sore about the authorship of this view, as in the reference _we flua, ' 

‘W’SWOtjf 4 But other Mima, namely, Parthaearaihp BbavahafW,<Var»iptfii, Calikaafhft 

etc. do not appear to bold this view. Bence fee$ag of a peculiar 

been attributed to Murari Miara here. ' *> i r ; 



origin of the 
pro perl k duo to 
tfa » independent 
Tiew of Murari V 
on the theory of 
I’m man y ct. 



Now another important 
to be decided. What ia 
Murari came to hold the 
view, and became the subject matter ot 
proverb 1 The study of the views; 
above shows that it was due id/: h|| 
independent view on PrAtnanyavOda, ofc 
which there were already two views of 
Schools of PrabhSkara and Kumarita, that lif 
obtained that fame and name which is 
associated with * Mut&r&sffiitjfi h panlha h-i?i-4o 


:oj*~ 



X. There is another, explanation cf the origin. of thi* proxofh. Pandit* 
Swtri, father of the late MAhaniahopK^iya^a Ghittff&iftkra Skgtri 0. 

Scholar of Kavyasahitya, used to hold that the prpsorh fefws id tt» 
gbaragfca?a, Murari I. reason is that pdlfa gwlraoy Mil» dwwjUw 
eomfgtfo it wiiji the Waxwg moon bt the Sukla^lesa ■y bt it Murarj ldin 
isoh frith the Waning moon of the X" rmapat sa wliki fe <jnita antMtaal 
Anairgharaghaia, Act.I. 3p, pp,3<i ; Kayytun»ifti344. 

: This I have come to, learn froja a letter of the late 
.Affttfeargrat Mnnaajsa scholar o# MityiA, wha^i_-» r . T .- 
We rierw is not cdnttheisg as it does not explain tile word 
it the moat important point. 


fW&B 
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innumerable. and bow man) things cam man- see in this 
Therefore a searcher after Truth sought fora knowing 
which includes all knowledge. And the seeking led him to 
his own self, the at man. But the question , remains, why 
this desire to know the Self. The answer is that such 
is the nature of man. He desires a thing m proportion to 
his joy in it, and we find that nothing is as dear to him 
as his Seif. Because he is dear to himself, other things 
become dear to him through their relation to himself. Qae 
of the early seers explained it to his wife in the following 
way: Verily it 3s not for the desire for the husband that 1 
a husband is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self that 
a husband is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the 
wife that a wife is dear, but it is for the desire for the Self 
that a wife is dear. Verily it is not for the desire 
son that a son is dear, but it is for the- desire for the 8a3£ 
that a son is dear.” And so on ( Br . Up. fl. 4. 5). $o ih&B ' 
desires the self naturally, because he holds .it dearest tje 
highest source of joy. 

Id.e doe$. not desjre simply the Mwan, he desiTes'alao 
smnda i joy ? to. accompany i U He desires .the union of 
elman and tinanda- As the dtman and dmndft are the ' 
ultimate reality for man he cannot but hope for their 
permanence. 

In this way from the doctrines of our first seers the 
three basic ideas of our later philosojiby took rise* $tmm f 
mwtndnov siikha, and tiUya. ( eternal). If we change their 
order a little we may say ni1ga t sukha (tinanda'), and 
Here we may recall the three fundmental principles of a 
later school of philosophers, the Buddhists, anitya, 
and matnum. which is quite the reverse of the for^t 


j 



attention was drawn to the essential facts of our 
life which are a series of sufferings. Birth cause* 
suffering, various ills of life cause sidfejifig,' 
old age is continual suffering; and thorough suffering^ 
reach death; contact with objects we dislike is 
separatipn from objects we love is suffering; rmattathaj^' 
of what we desire is suffering’. In fact there is no 
to suffering. And there can be no doubt that our wi$b i> 
to avoid all these. 

Like everything else suffering must also have its origi- 
nal cause. But there must also be a truth which points to, 
us the path to the cessation of suffering. The most ha* 
portant question in this connection is: What is ifis root of 
the suffering i Metaphorically it is named by the Buddha, [ 
‘ the Builder of the House ^ (gahakdrakq) and ft* pish; 
language kama~(tauhd^trsnd) ’ ‘desire 1 ' or * lust \ (Ion- 
sequent!? cessation of sufferings entirely depends onifce 
cessation of kdma * desire \ This extinction of kMim * ' 
is called nmslamya (nefclhamma) 1 freedom from MV 
vvr&ga ‘ absence of desire ’ or lanhdkkhapa * destruction si, 

— — — **^* < wm 

* ' t * 

X, IJahamgpv I (S 19. 

2 It is stated in a very beautiful passage quoted below which is said to have 
been the first speech of the Buddha. 

onehajatisamtaram smdhaviwam aMbhiiam.' * . 

gahikur«k<tm g(tr amnio, dukkhn »«ft pumpputyim 1 

gakakaraka dttthosi puna geham na kithast! 

nnbba te phatukhet bhagga guhakutum visamkhatain! 

msamkharaga t«m cittnm tanhanam Khayvn ajihaga f 

Dhaw-MCtpa&t. 155-154 
The following is the translation : 

Through a round t>f countless existences 
* "» lift ve i run to no purpose? - * •* 

Booking the Builder of the house. 

Bppeoted birth is suffering 

I see y hi, Builder of House, you shall not build the house again. 

The mind at rest in Nibbann, baa attained extinction of ctavipg& „ 

Buddha legtnb, Pm i, PJ0 t 

;}. Habomgga t. S. 20, 
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Tn order to avoid prolixity one may be simply referred , 
to the Bhagavad-glta which is full of this idea and from 
which we quote the following lines: 

tf He only attains Peace within whom all desires merge 
as rivers merge in the ocean, which is ever full and ever 
unmoved, hut it can never be attained by the one who 
cherishes desires'’. - - 

“ The man who having abandoned all desires goes - 
onwards without attachment and free from the idea that - 
‘ it is I * and ‘ this is mine’, attains (to) peace 1 ” 

As the root of all evils and suffering h'Gnwia regarded ; 
as a great enemy’ and described as the embodiment of death 
itself ( mdra or mrtyu) \ and the Buddha could not become 
a Buddha or attain to Buddhahood until he was able to 
conquer and kill that enemy, ks ma or ptdra (‘ desire’ or 
* death 1 ) completely. As it is the fundamental principle 
in Buddhism this fact of conquering ‘desire’ or ‘death/ 
(kdma or mdra-vijayet) by the Buddha has rightly been- 
given a prominent place in the beautiful life-story of the 
Blessed One in Buddhist literature. In fact the same 
story in a different shape is told in the dialogue between - 

— , - . - i ■ ■ ■ < 


3 . Apuryamtmnnt aoalaprat'stham 
samudram apuh prnvisanti yadvat 

tadvat kamah yam pravisanh sarre > 

sa santim apnoti na ham kami 

vihaya human yah sarvan pu mams ca rati nihsprhah 
mrm ma nirahankarah sa sand m adhiqacchati 
2 karna em hrodha esa rajagitnas amuhdhavah 
mahamno mahapapma viddhy enam >hu vairmam 
avrlant jnanam etena jnaninc mtyavaimna 
kamarupenn kauteya duspur^ttanulenata 
papmanam prajahi hyenam jnnnavij nanasanam 
jtshi ml rum muhabho kamnrupam druasadam 

Bhagavad-gita 311 , 87 , 88 , 

3. Rdth the wards are from the same root, W 1 to die *. Oo tM? ^ut 
see Oldeabeqfs Buddha. 


t *' 

from the desire for them. This is one way to cessation 
of desire, * . 

Others hold a doctrine, which was more radical tha n 
this. According to them desire is roused only when an 
object is thought to be real, but if it is clearly understood 
that it is non-existent then desire vanishes. Accord ingto 
the Mayavadins the world is mere illusion. The VijnanaM*. 
dins would tell us that the external world has no reality at 
all, being the mere transformation of internal vtjtUlnai 
And the Madhyamikas would advise us to believe that it is 
mere s tiny a ‘void’ meaning thereby that in fact it is not what 
it appears to be. For, as it comes into being only, owing tc 
the cause and conditions ( hetupratyaya ) it has not its owek 
independent ( svayalla ) character or nature. Now when if" 
has not its own independent character how can it borrow it: 
from others f Therefoie it follows that it has no essential 
nature of its own {nirdtmaka or ninsvabh&ua). 1 And as such 
it cannot be in reality what it appears to us. Consequent- , 
iy to the wise who know the truth the external world can- > 
not produce a feeling of attachment, but, on the contrary, 
it strengthens his realization of nirvana (sangalcjagas 
nirvtinavdptikaranam ) . The Bhaktimargins teach us com- 
pletely to dedicate aii fruits of actions (karmaphalarpa^a} . 
to the Supreme Being and ferikrsna's teaching & the 
Bhagavad-yitd emphasises upon doing one’s own duties 
without any thought of ulterior gains thus overcoming . 
man’s greatest enemy, Mma, ‘desire'. Mlmamsakas who 
are mainly concerned with various rites and ceremonies p 1 
the Vedic texts would warn us in unmistakable terms 
against performing k&mya karmmu or the ceremonies done . 

. --- ■■ | I . *| l| . u )., 


1, Tius is what is called dharmaminn m#a. 




f - V'-,, • t. 1 fv* 


streagt honed by wisdom it remains freeeo^m 
the things that men desire and at the same tii 
to freedom. The object of desire when 
wise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise the 
does not work against liberation. Poison when ;: t^P ^ ; 
accordance with proper method acts like life giving 
sia ; but even good food, such as ghee, cake, etc*,- if// 
improperly, acts like poison. Ghee mixed with horn 
equal proportion becomes poison, but the same thktg: | 
according to rules becomes an excellent ionic a 
from the ravage of senility and disease* As copper 
ed with quicksilver becomes faultless gold, just so 

rities or passions (klesas.) to those who know what/ 

• . ■ '*«■.. ^ * ‘ 

knowledge is, are efficient in causing' good. 

As regards the subjective way it is 
branches and this division depends upon the existetusei 
non-existence of atman. In the first division; 

/ Umavadins or those who admit ' the ‘ existence 
According to some of them with whom we are specially 
cenied here, the $(ma» is void of all qualities («ir< 

It is without actions (nifkriya) anti 
( viranjana ). It is one and without a second ( 
advittyam”)f mi& all-pervading In yeaht^ 

none in the world excepting the Umm.- r$j0 ; 

that when there are two things, real or imaginatite* iho® 6 
is possibility of fear. When there are both> •/%' hhf 
paan, the latter has the cause to be 
{G’panisadic ' story ( Br. Up. 1 . 4. 1-2) : : ' Jb 
/there was Self, atman, alone. Bookinground hu« 
hut his self. He Was afraid and ;■'! 

Ibnoly ;l| afraid. But when he _<j 
is notting biit inyselfAyky should I fearf- 
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lief in at man and dimly a with regard to the five skdndlm oi ; 
simply the belief in *1* and ‘mine', or what isknownbytfcf * 
word atmavdda. This snlMyadrsfi is regarded as a great 
mountain with very high peaks, twenty ia number, covering 

“Ye 

all the directions, which can he rent asunder only with ifev 
thunderbolt of the knowledge that there is no self; 
rttman f nair&tm t/ctbocEha. 1 ) It thru disappears just life 
darkness before a bright lamp 2 . * 

The truth according to these teachers of an&tmavsdafo 
their system is the complete disappearance in every way of 
the notion of ‘ I’ and ‘ mine’, either inside or outside, 
to the non -perception of all things, external and internal*, 
And one can arrive at it only when one is free from this- 
mtk&yadrdi. For the root of the samara is the' 
zatktiyadrsti which rests only on the notion of dtman. JSfaw, ‘ 
when one realizes that there is no dtman , one’s salkdyadrsft* 
disappears followed by the disappearance of all sorts of . 
impurities or obstacles or passions (samHesas). As to 
how the satMyadrsii leads to various sufferings they tell US 
that the cause of suffering is ahank&m the notion of * V 
and it increases owing to the delusion of ataran, or 

, , - — -■ > ■ ■ - ^ i n mu 

1. Vadhvamakavrtti, p. 294; vdmsatiBikbarssamunaatataratiprfka- 
satkayadrstimahasailapurirestitBsai-vadlnmukha, These twenty peaks are M 
follows : — (M ahmy « * patti 208) ; 1 mpa is ntwaa just tike a master (jsvtmiyai) ; 2) 
atm an is with rvpa just like a man with an ornament (r up apart atmaiankdrepdtf} 3) 
just like a servant riqia thongs to atman (atrmyaiH rupam bhrtyavat) ; 4) at man is if. 
Papa just aa in a vessel (rup/r atma bhajanaeat. It is in tho same way also w£j)b 
regard to other four skandftas; VeJana, MwjvA, &a,m#lara, *b4 vfjaan* the tow 
number thus being (4X-U twenty. 

Against this xatkayadrstt, is the following hhavana; 
rupatn natma rttpavan natva eat ma ! 

- rups natma rttpam atman y asacca 

< Subhiwtaamgraha , p, tl. 

3,- To-Uvasamgrnha, OOS, V. 3334; 

Pmtyalstisrtanairatye na demo labhatc stkitim l ‘ 7 

iadvtruddhataya dip re prathpagtimiram yatha TI __ ' 

S, -adkyatrnUcs bahayesemvaotvanapalaml/ftenadAgfatmem bak* <& 1ft* sorposA# 
hankara pariksaya idam atra tattpam. 

madapamnkhvrtti, p. S4Q„ 
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also burnt when the chariot itself is burnt. In tiji? ^0' 
when a yogin does not perceive atman and hi 

notion of these two cases he becomes free from both the- 
ideas ‘ V and ‘mine' ( nirmama and nirahahMm), 1 
from the complete cessation of them there is no room 
any attachment of ‘ holding on’ (upadana) of which ham$ 
or desire is one and the first form, 2 And the extinction ^ 
updd&na is followed by that of birth which is full of 
sorrows, 3 Thus we see that though the atmavddins 
non-atmavadins started oppositely they met togethef- 
reaching the same goal by different ways. 

; —Hi 

1. atinniiy asaU catmiyam A eta cva bhaiwyoU 1 

m imivio m^ahaakurah aimed utmatmuioiUiyoh 1] 

Madhyamalalanba, XVIH. 2. 

2. There are four upadanas, the other three being <1) wrong view (dnrft), ^ 

* behef in rites ’ {■>t’u irataparamarba), and (3) the * soul theories’ (Qtmav&da), ■>, 

» * 

3 mamcly aham * ti kune bahirttJhyfltmam eva ca I i 

i^rdhyate. upadanam tatlsayoj jarmanah Iwyah H x 

&ladhy<im(tkt>Krik» t XVIII, 4. 
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while characters in the last eight leaves are somewhat bi^ r 
but the characters of the unmarked page of the thirty-third 
leaf are extreme!} small and a magnifying glass is necessary 
to read these last few lines. " t ’ 

' M 

Each leaf of the manuscript is numbered on the frost , 
page and the work on the whole contains about one thousand 
nine hundered and eighty grantUams* It is a complete, 
work, being a very valuable tjka on the Gita Bbasya of 
ill Madhvacarya and consists of eighteen chapters, '11% 
manuscript, however, contains many gaps or granthapatas 
Fortunately, this manuscript points out the gap directly 
stating it in the several places by the following words:*— 
qfcra : ln 

(2) Name of the Work : 

The manuscript work bears three names 3 “ Bhavadlpika' * 
*‘Bhavaprakadka” and “ Bhavapradlpika ” which arc' 
synonyms. On the left hand margin on the marked 
page of the first leaf the work is called * 

and on the left hand margins of the remaining leaves m 
find only the following abbreviations: 

(3) Contents: „! 

The work begins v ith a salutation to £rl Krsna, in 
Vedavyasa and bri Madhvaearya. 

Both the first and the second chapters end in the firsts 
line of the marked page of the ninth leaf. Here the work 
is called “Bhavadtpika”, and the last line of the chapter 
runs as follows : — 

\ 

SSwwsafw-*- 

. r ... ^ > * — ... t ,i ' »■ 

1. Second leaf, fnmt png®, left hand margin . 

2. Theae three names are found at the end of the .“ecoud. fourth j 

- efcaptera respectively. 
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and the thirty-first leaves the old name “Bhavapradl^iS^ 
is given to the work. 

The eighteenth or the last chapter ends in 
third leaf. The work is styled here “Bhavapradipik# j&fc 
the last line of the chapter runs thus : — ■ y : ■ 

This last line is preceded by two verses which are 
concluding stanzas of the author of the Tika, and is follow* • 
ed by one stanza in the anustubh metre and three full 
dandakas and a fourth incomplete one. The two eohclhdT 
ing verses of the author of the Tika are the following^ 

nm .■• " <■ 'dy 

sajptt mat =snrr *rfcf IR« . V "i; ■?>'; V 

It is difficult to say who the author of the fonbvdng 
verse and the dandakas is. The anustubh' stanza' afid'd^;--' 
dandakas describe the exploits of &ri H4ma in 
terms. The stanza in the anustubh metre runs thuk:^ ! ^ : 

t; * 

iha -/V 1 ;*/ 

The dandakas are written in very sniall character^ and 
some of the letters are not quite clear. The last d&nstaka 
is incomplete. As this work is mi annotation on the OftS? 
Bhasya which is a commentary on the Bhagavadglta the 
first six chapters of this work detail the means of know- 
ledge, second six the nature of knowledge and the last 
sik amplify the contents. of the first twelve chapters, . 

(4) Identification of the Author. 

' Sanskrit authors generally give their genealogy and. 

Ration their names at the beginning or at the aid dl ^i 
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ssftf5rgrr^(T^rg^?5T fi 
$*Gm fern !| 

The ant ho i ’s name is mentioned here as $r!niv|ga* 

(r) T/mtradi pika ; (last verse of the work); 
g#33^re[!Jtf )%*>; *4?r^ j| 

$?N ii 

Tn the above verse, the author’s name is mentioned as 
Raghavendra. 

«» 

The author of this manuscript, however, does hot 
mention his name anywhere in the work. The evidence 
afforded by the work itself together with some indirect 
reference to ecrfain views expressed in this work by 
dayatirtfaa in his Prameyadipika, his famous later Tlka 
on the Oita Rhasya of 8ri Madhvacarya, enables as to 
find out the name of the author. Since tradition also 
confirms our conclusion regarding the identification of" 
our author we may safely fake it also for our guidance 
in this matter. I now proceed to identify the author as 
follows r — 

Ills almost a rule or custom with Sanskrit authors ip 
general and V edanta writers in particular that they should 
offer salutations to their Istadevat&s or favourite gods 
(deities of worship) first and then to their preceptors and 
great authors that preceded them. That this custom has 
been in vogue is seen from the following;— 

(X) Har^acarita: 

vms — *" • » 
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_ ^ ^ . , 

?4WF3fm^f mi 


ittfit 

«*perr$ " ii 

3*lPPT*Tr^ mi 

su*T ~ i; 

%uge?JTs , ^| 

Here Vvasaraya, the author, offers salutation to &*1 
Krsna, Sri Anandatlrtha, Jayatirtha, Brahmanyatirtha 
and Laksnimarayanamuni. 

Following this rule or custom, the author of ibis 
palm Kaf manuscript work in his first verse offers saluta- 
tion to ^ri Krsna, his Istadevata or favourite god, 
then to $r! Vedavyasa, the preceptor of his preceptor 
£ri Madhvaearva and lastly to Sri Madhvaearya, hi# 
direct preceptor. The first verse of the work runs thusr-*- 

35$^^ fj^’srN 

’jpprri itfafPPi; |( 

(Having offered my salutation to »rl Kf|pa who is 
the abode of the collection of virtues, to 8ri Vedavyasa 
who is the destroyer of ail the sins of the world, and to* 
Purnabo.iha, i. <*., SSrI Madhvaearya who is the best of 
all the preceptors, I proceed to explain “ Oita Bba§ya)” 

The above stanza contains one connective particle,’ 
, W in the first half and another wft in the second^ 

. r .^-- n i |n ii i v r 

“ 1. ’This Laksmiaafayanamuni is the famous Snpadaiaja of . 

l£ul*bagol. • ' y 
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warfare between Aksobhaya Tlrtha and the famous Yi<fy& 
ranya Svami of Srihgeri 
ferr?r^Rf?R[ 



(By the uword** awft’' [THOU art (thoroughly and 
absolutely dependent on) that] WHICH differentiates the 
individual aout from the Highest God, Aksobhaya Trrtha 
.vanquished Vidya 1 ranya, the great warrior). 

A Tika by Narah.ari Tirtha" on the Ciitabhasya of 4ri 
Madhvaearya is in existence. There is no reference in ’ 
the later famous Madhva works to any Praeioa tikis by 

Madhava Tlrtha or Aksobhya lrrtha on the Gltabha^ya of 

\ 

vi Madhvacharya. Trivikrama Pandit acarva and his 
: rother Sankara Pandita have written tikas on Sutra- 
bhasya and Anuvj akhyana respectively and there is no evi- 
dence to show that any 7 of them wrote a fika on the 
bhasya. The natural inference by Parises^nmSna (proof 
of elimination) is therefore that the author e>f the palm- 
leaf manuscript work under review must be PaldtnanShhs " 
Tlrtha, the famous disciple of ^rl Madhvaearya, w^° 
ceeded him as the pontiff of the Madhva Math, 

v < 

The volume and the style of this work compared with) 
those of Sannyayaratna vali or HanfcattvaprakaukS by 1 
Padmanabha Tirtha lend support to this identification of 
the author. This tika work is not very voluminous hut it 
is suggestive like Sannyayaratnav&E. The sentences are 
short but they are pregnant with meaning. Only very 
difficult passages of the text arc explained and the tika is 

■m.im * V-- ■ ■■ — — — — - — ■ w 1 

1. This verse is found in the work called “ Vedactudesika YajfrlWW 

PrajlSMika.’" , .. 

2. -* A very old palm-leaf manuscript o/ this work was reeeaUr as&itta 
me from His Holmes of ->pad.usja Svami Mntt of Myl hagai- 


in the 


of the word 

Bhagavadgita: 

^ && >n% snxnj- %h 

|{ ,j 


following stanza' 


■>T 


, , 4 

4 


(There is no end or destruction 
nor is there the destruction of 55. ul . souJ ^ M “ at H 

both of them is seen by the seers of truth also)/ ^ 


The usefulness of the construction of the word ' ' 
noted an the above quotation from the p Z Z ° ‘ 

becoaues elear by noting (he following eantexL ™^ 

A ***.~ _ ^ . i . 


o vw mvvAv < - 

Arjuna bavmo bop?) i>vim.nin n t • * 

stand the nature of soul and tiia ttev^d^J** 1 * t0 ‘ 

his teaching which takas the f,,rm „f ‘ 

remoro Ajjuiu’s mistaken i m ,L ‘ ™ , of B j»««va4g*HI to ■ 
of soul and mattci \i ih i KSi0? regarding the nature 
Krsna establishes the etc, /it! of/n!T 8 j f his tea °bing fcr 
thaee pramanas or auuSriE?, of the V “f “ b ? a » S 
or perception, Anumaai oM /«< nee ,tf * Pra ^ ' 
The above verse of the “1“ A p um3 or word,. • 

praiua, n as or authorities The slawa dfc^ti 81 ^ ,B tt*» : 
ty ak 5 a pramana in its latter half by sMnm lb f\? tbe m ' 1 
of both soul and matter is seen in tin. 0 „ S *-be nature . 
manusenpt work points out thaUhi *J£Z£J , & . 0»V 


**»• Another i'racflia 1 iTa b k„.T 5 ™ beginninig wiffi 
points out that the Bhavya on thelt ^ an Oita Bfc%& 

inatter^got from the ^ «* 


4 ? I"**"’ 4 '** : Sec ,n<i eta P 1 "- « rt«e»Hi tae 

K,.s» ($ iT'K^Mra, vp, tW B5!l,M S ‘»S"‘ ll lh l Mf «* Bkmwtta 


im 

(6) CRITICAL REMARKS: 

If wo how place the following first stanza of e&fc 
palm-ieaf manuscript work by the side of the following 
first \erse of Prarnoyadipika, we can clearly see on which 
side the borrowing must have taken place. 

Th» first stanza of The first stanza of 
oar work. Pnimeya Viptka. 

ji ej u^rfhiyf d srsf^ ^ wwn 

'■SPEft R flpl =5r !! ^ **^33*1 n 

*£^$1 %k5'Wi^ S\% vp&fa ViAV> 

The bold printed pails in the above two verses are 
common to both. Since the priority of our manuscript Wftisfc 
is already established, we may unhesitatingly say that 
Tikaearya is indebted to the author of the palm -leaf man- 
uscript work for these common expressions. 

It has already been indicated in the foregoing pages 
that Tikaearya shows a very high regard for Padman&bfia 
Tirtha and in the first stanza of Prameyadtpikl also he 
offers his salutation to Padmanabha who is referred to b#t 
by the expression which means that PadmfujSbNi 

Tirtha is the guru of his own guru Aksobhya. Thppgb 
Aksobva Tirtha was a direct disciple of &ri MadvSel^ft 
like Padmanabha Tirtha he looked upon Padmanabba TIrtfe$ 
as his guru inasmuch as Sri Madhvacarya left Narab&$ 
Tirtha, Madhava Tirtha and Aksobhya Tirtha to the <S&S* 

I — «» ... M » lOJ ' 

1. — Snm t jwi Tirtha* 1 - Tip t n i on Pramcyii ipi%» (Bdgttattt Efotioo.) . 
Here the eighth line ot the marked rage of the sixth leaf *na W» 
first line of the unmarked png® of the seventh leaf atc\te 
follows:— 

% (Paramagu.ru, namely palmar 

bha tirtha). 


im 

THE JAYAMAvGALA AND OTHER COMMENTARIES 
ON THE SAMKHYA SAPTATI OF I^VARAKRSNaT 

H Sharia. M. A., Professo r of Sa n si rit , Sanatun 
Dharam Coll eye, Nawabganj , C monpore, 

(Representative of the University of Agra). 

I 

j 

A number of commentaries under this name are avail- 
able now. An attempt has been made in this paper to 
find out the author of ,T ayumahgala on Sarnkbya8aptatl> 
and his approximate age, in the light of other Jayams^ 
galas, and ofher commentaries on Ramkhyasaptati 

The following woiks name (heir commentaries as 
JTayamangala. 

(1) Surnkbyasaptati of Kvarakrsua. 

(2) Kamandaka’s Nitisara. 

(3) Yatsyayana f s Karoasutras. 

(4) Bbatfikavya. 

*Y * 

The .Tayamarigala is mentioned as the work of; 
&mkaracarya in its colophons. The colophons at the and 
of both the Mss. on which the edition of Jayamangahl , 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 19) is based, read-*- ‘ "* 

wm-~* Ms. The a If s. differs from the above in " 
reading instead of 

The name of ^ahkaracarya, along with that of his t 
preceptor is, according to Pndita Oopi Nath Kaviraj, \ 

f "'«" '"r"* -■■■■ ' i — — iii i m >ii 

%. Jayarrmeguia without any other designation sueh m Kanww&feK-; 
rfftywnan&ila or Vafayayana-Jayarnangaia, will, timmgliOoi this paper, 
tx$ the ewtowntary on Samkhyaeftptatj. pj 
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sanceto Buddha, for cf. 

kola). But let us examine here the different 
which this term is used in Kolas and literature.’ 

The term is used for ^iva’also, '-/v \ 

■ cf. Amarakosa. ■ ■ ■ 

ST: 

AbhidhanaeintSaiafti* 

An ekarfchasamgraha, i|lT4$ : ; 
Hal ayudha also (1. 11. ) gives u$sas a name 
itml 3 W wfiEswr: ■ ,■ ’ I ; " ■ 

n-t.- The supreme Brahman Brahma, Isvara, Syayaiphlkt' 
are also called utft* or Compare— 

?f : stfi 9 tjw 4 j , ■•"- 

*W w ^ STRS II '; : £y;{§ 

Mumjaka Ppy : !|!S|i 

u ftw* urawsi# I .''-'v- 

(£vet. Up. YU 

u ffc (SSmkhya Sfitra* 

(Bhag. Pur. v I. 4. 23.) of Brahma 
(ibid, II. 5. 8.) us ftftrcrc sfartw*t (Yoga Butra, 

The benedictory verse of Bh&tti Jayamaiigala is fh 
Ary a metre, and has also the term 
equivalent to ek and therefore, refers to 
J» the beginning of the commentary (Nii^aya,;:^^^ 
jgldn.) we find t wo formulas — ..,yy) ' , S :y $${£<0 

^ and 4 white theT; 

’||^ianoe to Krsna, the second k the ' 

|^e. ; Jaina formula:^) w . ; .' • 

thnbSsk|ff the term 
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no human being, but " above the world* 5 
for a time adapted himself to worldly life* In the 
vastu, which is a Hinayfma work, it is said (1 159; 2) that, 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the wofid t 'h^ i 
everything with them is above the worlds <?. they 
their feet though they ar^ not soiled by dust, they take 
food though they never feel hunger etc. It is clear that 
one cannot call Buddha himself sfaftffiFTTfepi that 1 {if if* 
did refer to Buddhism at ail, which I believe m net tbe. t 
ease) it < ould oulv mean a Buddhist of the Loh(4t&fm4in 
school (if the Him if ana. 

Therefore it is quite evident that the author 
Jayamangala is not a Buddhist. 

In older to establish the identity and age of the author 
of Jayamangala it is essential to compare if with d$ 
other commentaries or Sam kin akarika. 

H 

The commentaries available on Samkhyu karika of 
Isvarakrma are— 

atsdfa, r, 'fspShs#, and *rfcesr > ;t 

A xierusal’ of these will show th it there are many 
quotations, which are common to all. At first sight this 
might throw us in a con fusion as to the priority or posterity 
of one to the other. But careful study throws senio light ' 
on this question. As to sisc and «forn* the problem 'is 
practically settled. Not only the verbatim agreement 
between the two, but the fact (as shown below) th# 
itf several places quotes wrongly from msq makes us eh- 
tfrely agree with the following remark of P. Vi^uu Prasada: 
/jfiM^the editor of wvffe [Chowkhamhha Sanskrit Series! 
y4V v ' v hpg gbprusqpgr nfewsH sfpai % 

/A'ilfKn *flfh I 3ft 

t’ifa i w 3 *fewr* i j - 

/ (Introdi»Ptio«); 
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A third instance is the quotation sprrc in m 

bar. f»l,the eon ect form of which in mtm is— ^ ^ j 
That Narayanatirtha’s ^*51 also is but a summary of 
VaeaspatinuTa's is a fact which needs no 

proof. Therefore, we are left face to face with wscsft/ 
«ra*HR& and ; r 

* — — — — * " * » ■■■■ 

1, It will be interesting to say here some t hi tier about the lost Karika of 

Isvmalrsnn. H O. Tilak iu bis (p 3 6 J, Hindi Rdn.l, aaya that 

there must lane been a Ivunk i after the 61st, which refuted the views of other 

people. This is ba-cd on , 

^vit ?uu3r qhgswRT*. I 

sridT 3 531% 11 

Thorefon, nuording tu him the 1 0-4 Rarika would read, 

^*n4w*r% <ei3 ^ wui wt i 
qsrn mi mg<rr% eint; : «wrt ifwi (I 

When Tilak vs rote tlu-, \ Va , a >t published. But now after its publication 

we have to revise this lov Kanka <*Ht says- ?« W SWWTOW H ffnfft. 

9RHSW fljso put- r. rth these ver^ alternatives of f^or W*0*F R>3t howeve^- 
ndds as amfhe-r possible alternative. To me it sc-ems that this discussion)* 
based n d only mi the ver-c of Svet. up , but also on the following verse from 
Naradaparivra,|skop.misad Minor rpanL-ads, Jld by Schrader, p 214.) 
ssm vpR ^1R : i 

s«mi rr^t a ^fcJHTRrr^RW ti 

[It will be seen that even tiie line of the Mahabh., viz — SUIT 

is based on the latter half of this verAe.j Wbihi 
Svet, Up- maintains and 3S75T }{ ignore* and tb* 

Naradapaii. Up, mention* 5W but leaves out &I. If the lost Karikft is 

to be bOpplied on the basic of ( or anw on the basis of then It 

mast mention 3^ also. So the amended reading according to me will be~* 
/ ' TOfliffll '%&$ «ET# All ♦, . ' , 

{ *.»” « surr: f^tirdr mm : twmii 
fl* I sp read 3*? iu ? lfice of 
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4th century A, D-, and the others in the eighth 
A. T>. But more light is needed to solve this ] 
before anything can be said definitely. 

The agreement of with at several- placet) 

mean either ,s ?3n?f ; ?iT borrowing from sts* or the latter from 
WTO. The detailed study of shows that the - 
is quite expert in, and fond of quoting from 3^iai% 
grammar, e, g. sw^r: \ 

RT*reT«m m^n i 

(P. 17,11.5-7). . 

tl 8 *’ sft * >FTH 1 (P. 2, 11 4—5). V ';: ; ;> : h 

Although Vacaspatimi'ra also indulges in gratnmaiichh-. 
explanations, but not so often. 

Again the author of wurRK quotes fro n on 

of scrstk He calls it stwsresr. The following quot&f&hC 

may be compared— •■ • ■ ■. .Kv-vJ^ 

apm’ 

^sc%sn^!pcf crrt ’ vh j %% spsta*. y ; 

osfw m qRH w w p re scm^t *r | &Rsfa?*iw f (W P. 3ipih) 

7ff. with— ■■• ■ ■■■ v;^'5 

';.:4 ;: -' rw; \ ?rNr 

1 data 

^^BHigh w* also -quotes from -the 
:|fie?^e|er- quotes from 
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f or in the text of the karikS is tmtraeeaijfe. 

But this alone does not prove anything as to the priority 
of «ws?rn jo war There is a very striking passage in **8*# 
Viz. 

ir qyf frfnr r t : 

) Kar. 45’ 

Compare it with wnRn — 

%nn?C mi# ! ^ st m etc. 

[P.48,li. 21 and 22.] 

Does it not look as if nw were criticising the view of 
’KR!f$r t While there is no passage or line which might 

show that the author of sRWS*?r is cognisant of the 
the line quoted above is a striking proof of *nscsfll having 
bifore it. i'herefo re. the verbal agreement between 
these commentaries rather tends to prove the priority of 
autTOf to mzmfa than otherwise. There is another 
fact strengthening their conclusion. According to **33*% 
the reading of the text of kar. 2d, ought to he — 

On this mmw notes : m 1 ’Z nWGff s jfi fa 1 

reads in the test of the Karika-— 

^5f?SR^fUaq#?ETlc55i{l^ 

Although it might be said here that the reading io the 
■ text need not necessarily be l hat of the commentator, for 
it is not quoted as m the Yrtti, but still the explana- 

g®s»rt i |«wi # 

........ — — - — 1 " 1 "** 

1. I do aot understand why the eeitoi ha-> put this sentence iu a parenthesis. , 

2. The leading in the tes\t of the adit on, viz.— 

fe based apon the edition of Dr. Jha.. 
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The comparison shows that m*mm refers to 
tion of by the term Therefore,- ^ 

of wm?m is not only different from the great 
Acaryu, but is later than him. - V< 

Now. when we compare Yacaspati's Stf€lg^ 
sKWSfsn, we find many instances where both agree. A 
of such instances are given here— ' T 

mmwt fTO*M 

(WfP.37 114,5,) \ 

2Rf «pflwiwro* ^ 

■& * 

•* N 

ywfc* 3!<p7*n% | f s ^o on fear., 30.) 
se«Ti wlsn? ehfr, 1 { 1\ 14, h 20) - " « v 

vt 41 n xtrr«<T*i — (dt^o kar. II.) ■ • *>’ 

v ' ; V 

nwi^if^M y.a^.q^ii'd- ^in (imo kar. 30) » ) 

(a^o Ibid.) ' * r 

I suiteRisi* fcg&qp) 

fqg<s a«u i n; sfdsrtflsm ^<si nn: j ^gwi 

*■■. * V 

<1*3*01 ?N^fa i (m° — kar- 22 .) 

1 

m%i tlHh 

^terasnsiaffaR wHHansw . 8S5w*fc«Hrog*sn, 

J i 1 -» 

«j**R?*?f3FR SRt'H&s 1 w«p^por sMi 5iRd t (R«ro kar* 22.) sV 

rr^flvsrt^ oro*^ %% a^fw$cairaR t w**?**?^ tgfctyft 

v(fem #ff» jHtafcRgvra*iRi$i* i k kar* G&\ ] f 

, 3 *! 

«r i srrsh*^ %th 

$j&?c i ?i% R#tf<rit i - , i\';/| 

v?- (two kar. 72.)/ * - v ?;t 

rf ^ ^ f l 

< /£V* /The agreement at several places is so very strikipg|h||;S 
■\4trhxe obliged to conclude that one of (he two authbi^s 1^.;’ 
> p&iised or seen the commentary of the other. Buty&ohZ 

tf’&it* • . ■ K ' 
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It is absolutely clear that Vacaspati is here erifickktg! 
wrairah ' " $ 

The fact, that the following quotation from 
agrees in sense, proves nothing. , ■ »£ 

•■sir w m\ sfiutaafruTOn*, 

wp? ?n w fit ^ 3P8 

i ^STTF&ff I 3rcg^*r?$ WTO I 

?rwu %fH | <«r ^ w i ^ ffflgnr ^ j{ * * '- 

on III. 44.) 

Ft is quit^ el err that who is much later" 

than Vaeaspati, and who flourished in the middle of the 

; b 

Itilh i-mtury A. i>. cannot he the target of TaeaspftdV 
attack Moreover, the agreement between Vi^Sanntiiltp 
and Vacaspati is not so striking as between Vaeaspfcfi 
and s n?R!i^T. 

* 

So that, it raa) be safely asserted that the author of 
ws?r is earlier than Vacaspatimi wa and later th$n : 
the great Hankaraearya. According to Maedonell (Bk) 
toty of Sanskrit Literature, P. 393) Vacaspati ’s age la’ 
about 1100 A F). 1 And the great £$afikarae§rya C&uuhf' 
be placed later than the 8th century A. IX TFnerefore* 
our Sankara must have flourished about 

A. 0 , or earlier. In this conclusion I am fully supported 
by Mr. M. Rawasrsna kavi, who writing on Jayamadg* 

alas in the October 19^7 issue of the Journal of the Aajhife 

- v * 

Historical Research Society, says s — 

‘All these Jayamangalas are extensively read andfottUd 
, - in M&iahar. To relieve the anxiety of sortie critics that 

■' ' ■* \ ■-■■ 

1- Btjf ncwrdip? h> ICaitb. Ox* lira? of VaMspati h Wj f^?jtnrv A. U< . ptf 
J. E. A. *3., 1314, p, 109S. ’ l ‘ 
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'Hi is shows that Sankara roust hare been one of JW- 
mesvara’s relatives and his tutor. For, in a work called 
‘ s ivodaya. the author Vasudeva, one of the eight brothers 
of Paramesvara, describes bis family and mentions &$}*•' 
kara as one of his uncles. 

; Thus Bhasyapradipa and Yogabhasyavivarajta ahe 
decidedly the compositions of one and the same Sankara- : 
carya, who, as said by Vasudeva was the pupil of (kjviBth 
abhagavatpada. We are inclined to think that all the 
.Taya in a riga las must have been the productions of tkte 
Sankara.* M . , 1 . .1 

The on Samkbyasaptati, therefore, is earlier t 

than Yacaspati, and if the existing is not the genuine 
work of ^ (as there are reasons to suspect) then 
may be safely placed earlier than even the uiwjfa. 

1. In the January ii>2f issue of the Journal of the Oriental Kosfarcb 
Madras, p. 31, it is mentioned by the editor tlmO ‘Mr. Kavi says that aft these 
authors are identical and that this Sankara lived about 1,460- A.' V.\ > ■ -< vi‘? 

This is a mistake . Mr. kavi mention-' that the ft MS. belonged tQ the 
known Favyur-Putferi who flourished between 1,30b and 1>4U0 A. 0 ” That }«■ .’ 
1,400 A. D. is the dale of possessor of the MS-, and not that of : the authof. 
Therefore, this Sankaraearya cannot bo placed later than 1,00(1, A, B.,ofn«»r 
about. 
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through appreciation a corresponding 
object of our appreciation” . 

Appreciation puts the thing iii a peculiar relation: 
the subject, without this relation appreciation hoCnor 
meaning. Whatever may be the form of appu’CcM^ronj j^ 
always demands certain adjustment of the object 

subject. The object by itself has ho meatiing, hadeSi' Jfci 
presented to the subject. By itself it is an exist^ile 
withoul meaning, its appreciation or meaning is ac<jtfire|f; 
in relation to a subject or a community of subjects; ’■% 
also hints at this when he miiutaiiis that fcnOvvletfgOm 


essentially finding meaning. Meaning or appreciaffoh ' 

gives (ruth or falsity, ugliness or beauty ot a' 

truth or falsity, beauty or ugliness of a thing are not to $£ a 

regarded according to Prof, Alexander as ctuajil| 

thin '3, for things are neither true not* false in 

their truth or falsity rises in relations. ■ yV'vr’rsr-y 

Relations of Truth and Relations of -Value. 


<V 


A truth- judgment is different from the assertion of y 
“Is” expresses a fact, au' existence 'blit 
a judgment. It is a sensation or an affection Or 
fence without a definite content or ineaMng.\ A-vlt4j|h:yd 
judgment is an assertion of meaning, ft 'dissects 
j A value- judgment presupposes this Uientii^ 
plies some thing mare. It puts a value ' ttpoit: msahio^;a- 
whieh draws in the subject; more prominently in it, .yy-ygy 

?'!;ly.(rhis prominence of the subject dastaia|W*ai; 



object is evehly maintained. The tfiitpt 
iMIlSfeaiVe of relation between .subject; 


nspy.’i 
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judgment. A judgment put* the object in a certain 
turn to the sell and cannot have the detached vision of 'the 
object. Therefore, when the object makes an impression 
the mind becomes restive to put it in a category. And 
undt rstnnding gives the meaning. But it is not possible 
to n\ oid the subjective refcienee of meaning. If may 1$ 
well soul that the subjective reference does not stand- iix 
the way of correct apprehension or estimate of the ofeje^ 
bid still it cannot be doubled that the judgment inirotfaiees 
an element which is entirely subjective and its estimate 
must be -subject to conditions which at least do not allow to 
make the presentation of tin thing as it is. 

Tins limitation of human judgment makes the sense 
of truth as meaning certainly restricted. The Adwajta 
Vedanta sees thi* difficult} and therefore maintains that 
the uniformity of meaning may make a presentation truth 
in epistemological sense, but it certainly takes away t|ie 
objective sense of truth. 

"I 

It, therefore, lays more stress upon the realistic sense 
of truth than the idealistic or the pragmatic sense and- 
defines it as something which exists in itself apart iwm 
all subjective relations. Truth is. Knowledge does Sot- 
make any difference in it It is, no matter whether it J# 
known or not known, its meaning understood or not under- 
stood. And in a sense, it can be said to have no 3Q3aa*8U^. 
for meaning is relative to a subject but truth transcends all 
relations. It allows no judgment, either of truth or falsity., 
Truth, as judgment, implies also falsity, and a judgm$fb 
is true or false in reference to a certain universe Of thc 
l subject. Falsity or t ruth is therefore of the meaning'll 
not of the object. The object is what it is* KAs b<#£h# 
true or false. It is what it is* 


subject, but in the absolute existence value is associated '' 
wilh being, for a non-being can have no value. But. in the 
absolute, value has a sense of security of being but does 
not indicate an agreeable feeling or a gratifying worth. * 1 

f 

Even in the relative older value presupposes truth, a ' 
false concept or precept can have a seeming value, but whem 
it is sublated its value finishes. The pragmatic affirma- 
tion that value proves truth is a wide hit. It demands • 
the prospect of value establishing the truth of false per- 
cept. Truth is, therfore, the fundamental concept add' 
Va\ evadu points out that value or worth of mortal and 
religious consciousness does not establish their absolute 
truth. 

L'his should make clear that when Vedanta puts down 
Anarnla or Bliss as the quest of spiritual life it does not 
take it to man an agreeable consciousness or a fruition of 
an urge, but the supmne tact of an undivided being and 
an integiai consciousness, , 

Vedanta draws a distinction between worth or value 
as an object ot pursuit and fruition and worth and valine : 
of supreme existence. The former is the search of 

exoteric consciousness, the latter, of esoteric consciousness; - 

•* 

Value as Bliss. >s v. 

i 4 

Value in the latter sense has the import of 
consciousness. Religious consciousness is associated with/ 
Rliss, for if the spiritual life has an attraction it ejpyily 
lies m the promise of a continued blissful eoiisdousfle^ 
Vedanta declares that spiritual-life is more a being fhian 
•• realisation, it is not necessarily a seeking. A seeding and' 

aij evolution, however high, are a move of life ancEeo%, 

> / - 
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order is full of divisions, erected by ignorance, the dawa ® 
knowledge even in -the rudimentary state will realise fhafc 
this division is not absolute and the elasticity of fife 
consciousness can dispense with them. The distihetib^ 
of the relative order which realistic consciousness accept^ 
as almost rigid, the more elastic dynamic being regards m ; ; 
temporary and creations of the crude ignorance. , : ■ %*: 

Vedanta, therefore, even in the concrete spiritual life 
tries to get over the distinctions of rude ingoranee by 
ammling the epistemological divisions of realistic consci^i i 
ness and cultivating the sense of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the dynamic divine ofEput^ 
the sense of division of the humanistic eonsciotisnessand 
relative order does no longer appear as fixed up in eternal 
divisions. ' -T'- 

Concrete Spiritual Life. • 


In the concrete spiritual life Mitya vada does not lay;: 
so much stress upon the reception of the spiritual feficitiCS/ 
and their gratifications in theistic spirit^ but seeks. to tfaus*: 
cend them in the assimilation of the dynamic di\diie ih 
finite itself. The value or worth here is sought not.m tlf? 
gratification or possession of possilfifities, howeverhi^^i 
.but in the security of being in the assimilation 
infinite. MaySvada does not accept an absolute distik^lft 
between the infinite and the finite even in immanence, 

. therefore, its spiritual outlook in concrete life is mil 


■confined to the enjoyment of the divine: life. : SpifitpiL 
v$pfe fs opposed to life of division 'anil i»\ 

:.:r;ietooval and final destruction of ignorance/’ ' ’ 

in The concrete spiritual life, the final destrUe^lll 
|:^|^nm*ance is neither possible nor ' 'aimed at,'-fdi* 
lllpi^reative -and enfolding and this enM^ug;fdhMlPf^ 
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This equilibrium is the cause and the effect 
penetration and assimilation. This identification 
is a great achievement in so far as it desttoyes the* 
tion between the finite and the infinite and 
to realise that the finitude can be occasionally < 
not completely destroyed; 



Spiritual assent, therefore, implies the tearing v oif , 
concentration of being and the progressive e&pres&toif 
diffusion. The finite centres then display uncomhi|^j 
power and energies, for they have now under control i |§|M 
dvnamisrn of IVlava. This control puts the soul in the 
venient position of a creative and productive 
attains Tsvarahood. or, more properly, the restricted ■ tfoiEh 
sniousness of .Ttva dies out and the more the elastic 
ness of Isvara has its play. Is vara becomes acfii?% 
is overshadowed. The more the impelling proceeds 
the dynamic divine, the more is the freedom. 

•*. • ft# 

Aham Oraha TJpasamt has direct effect of ^taWig$|h^ 
identity between the dynamic being of diva 
It obliterates the difference between the two by sileniE^|| 

* the native impelling of Jiva and by opening the Coapii^ 
pelling. It does not magnify the human e&istefib&iffpf 
drops from the veil between the finite and the f 
makes the infinite more consciously active is : raa«& #3$ 



But the progressive spiritual ascent does, not 
for the concentration is still assertive and t hi ihmtattf&SI- 
dbhsciousness and power is still active. The concrete <te***|: 
.^Sfill suffers this limitation, though it is widely 
Radiation still bespeaks of a limitation- ' 
YliiTyuciuslve and all ombracive- 1ft means, 
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magnify t he finite self and this magnification is a finer rm\% 
of psjcluc consciousness and is a duect path to the wider 
visum and subtler move of being; 

1 2) or it may cult hate the transcendent consciousness: 
b\ tlie complete detachment from the dynamic move* o i 
being, however fine, subtle and graceful, it always directs 
the attention to the truth of mdentity and finally breaks the 
spell of Ma\a. 

The former energises the finite consciousness. The 
latter removes the veil and brings the history of life to a 
final close. 

i he former makes it possible to realise the ideality 
of ‘’pace and time Iq removing the realistic division, 
and establishing the elasticity of being, the latter 
soars m tianscondenee by the complete realisation of 
then* negation in the absolute and iilusorines of the 
diami of cosmic existence. The former does not kill Maya, 
it accepts it and energises it. The latter kills it. The 
former accepts it as the principle of becoming, the latter*, 
as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right upto the summit, 
spiritual life has not that challenge to the order of Mays* 
which can set aside the happiness and the miseiies of 
divided existence. 

Vedantism is eloquent, that a God cannot satisfy, far •' 
less can save man, unless man be spiritually bold enough ta 
give up the clinging to the personal self, its delights, and • 
. privileges for the truth of identity. The dance of life with 
its charms and delights, with all its fascinations cannot 
compare to the quiet of transcendence* Indentity gives the 
f-* freedom, of being. 

/ .e 
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It is necessary therefore to rise above the sense of ' * v ' 

to get to the absolute intuition, and this helped by the^iSS 
perception of difference between the Saksi eons^io ^e g g 
and the dynamic divine. - 

A "■ 

Should it be pointed out here that this expansion' jg 
dynamic being and consciousness is not an absolute necessity 
to the realisation of the transcendent intuition aist ’ ife 
human consciousness without Aham Graha ITp§sa»& eau, 
once, go deeper and break the veil of the primary ignorance, 1 ' 
for Saks! is equally manifest in diva as well as Isavara, 
Nothing can cover it. If the dynamic being be free fro$~ 
the crude impelling of the lower self and calms down, SU^T 
bee imes self-luminous. It is not necessary to develop the 
djnarnic being by the heightening of consciousness Joy# 
meditative effort. 

Be it noted lint whatever be the method of approach 
Mayavada finally lays stress upou the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degrees <>£ existence, and unless the 8ee&$r 
is equipped with their knowledge, it has every chaneeof, 
losing itself m the finer oscillation of being, t'A 

And, therefore, towards the final realisation the assioa^ 
lation of a more expansive being is not so much ^h^i,^ 
the clear sense of difference between the degrees -of $$$-:■/ 
tenees and intellectual boldness to leave the lower 
aside and seek identity. . - ^ 

The process of assimilation is not so much a helptf: 
liberation as the clear sense of difference between |li$h 
ascendent and other phases of existence and the effertd 
r a fixation in the former and a denial of the latter. — Aj 

This, indeed, sounds strange and involves 
agination, fur delight is sought in the .finer move- #t?' 
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lure and painting in particular been so much dn tnir»^ : 
by the philosophers as with us. Ooomarswaray 
when he sa>s that ‘the familiarity with gesture is a matfeejj 15 
of scholarship rather than of happy inspiration,* and 
illustrates whai the author of the Visttudharroottarani- 
has to say on the relationship of dancing (acting)" iffi , 
painting* (P.90). What appears therefore to f 
familiar features or unaccountable eccentricities of 
sculpture and painting are not fortuitous or the result j 
ignorance, stupidity or lack of accomplishment, The/ 
the result of set pupose, age-long traditions and often ^af s 
profound meaning. In fact, it is amassing the extent, to - 
which everything— every phase of development aod: 

even of novelty, is seen generally to conform th:«‘ 

Norm. •' - 

* - 

\\ - 

Hindu painting will be best understood if it is emud* ; 
dered as only a different kind of medium for the -qfrd 
pression of the various Iiasas. The subject matter of:) 
poetry and paiuting is the same- Love, legendS iHiy 
religion furnish the staple themes for both andeonser; 
quently our poets and painters have to be judged^fefi^', 
the inevitable differences due to their different me®^4 
according to the standards laid down by the writers .bfy 
-the Aiankara- -astras. The walls of Ajautu 
furnish a highly p .elieal version of the life of the 
J sued one and not infrequently the painted scenes'- |stl thSji 
. tale as the Buddhacharitam of Asva-gho§a 
* isadae elaboration and colour, but only in a different 4 
“'^fturalism or mere historical authenticity is obviom^f 
\|^ent-and in fact, quite alien to the very purpose eM; 
of such an art. When we Ieoh afethe 

e.r t . I 
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the dominant influence that the alankara-.sl&traB and: 
theories have exercised for centuries on the development al! 
poetry and painting-. The classification of heroes and held* 
ines i« as old as the Katya-sastra of Bharata, but itsgreat - 
est elaboration was reserved [or the Hindi poets from the 
time of Kesavdasa in the sixteenth century. Similarly tig 
description of seasons is as old as the writing of the Majfcf* 
kavyas, but it was not until the end of the classical period 
and the beginning of the vernacular literatures in Northern 
India from the older Prakrits that the seasonal songs 
enshrined in immortal ballads sung by meu and women 
Mainna <. and Bar8m4sa songs. The renaissance which began 
at the end of the Hindu period and culminated during 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir was not primarily epic in 
character. It was chiefly lyrical and the only em& 
that one can think of is the immortal Ramacarila-manasa 
of Tuinsidasa. Otherwise the character of the popular resur- 
gence is well exe nplified in the poems of Oandidaaa, Vi%i- 
pati, Rahim, Stiradasa and countless others. The correspond:; 
ing artistic phase is to bo found in the architectural gesit 
such as the tomb of Salim Chishti or the great Taj $faha| 
and the exquisite mosques of Agra and Delhi as in the paint? 
ings of the Gujarati school and the early Raginls. lf$$ 
seasonal songs had taken root in Bengal and in Gujarat 
from as early as the ilth or the 12th century. Unlike & 
refined stanzas of the Sanskrit Kavyas these songs 
combined expression to the poetic and musical urge of 
people. They represented in other words the fusion, of 
1 poetry and music. With us in fact there never has ' imm 
^j^dh Hgid separation between these two arts as in the WWfe 
;".buf tbe relationship became closer with the advent 

literatures,— between poetry, painting Mlg&g 
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are to be found in the earliest regular treatises oh 
the growth of their literary corpus cannot be dated earlier 
than the fifteenth century ; and it is worthy of notice that 
this was the creation primarily of the poets, who annexed 
the sphere of the musical art for the exercise of their 
genuity. Going carefully through a work such as the Elga? 
Ratnakara by Deva one notiees that one of the five vwfvei 
(bharyas) of all the six Ragas is a YirahinT Jf&yik# shk 
leaving aside a couple of Ragims of Raga Bhairav the 
nant note of all the iiterarv elaborations of the various 
is love described in detail by ail Hindi poets who dealt 
Ritu-gita and Nayaka-Xayika-bheda. The Hindi 
were not satisfied with the description of love as expert 
enced in the six seasons, but some of them such as 
essayed the task of spinning out situations for ah the 
eight praharas- -asta Yam a of the day, as if life held 
nothing more important than the relationship of Up 
sexes. Luckily the painters did not follow suit Tbey'wjg*, 
tented themselves with the translations of the verst 
their own medium of significant lines and glowing 
They took however good care to label their pictures"^ 
inscribing the appropriate literary compositions ’ 
with a particular Raga at the top or sometimes 0& , 1 
reverse of the picture; for the painter did not alway^firu 
it possible to conform to the detailed representation 
literary prescriptions. It was not in fact possible* 
notwithstanding the ingenuity and skill of the poets " r 
few Ragas acquired a new and distinct individuality . 
this extension of the old ideas. The delineations 
-;or graphic, of Raga Megha were but the * , 

the seasonal compositions dealing with the months d| . 
monsoon. Raga X>Ipak?» was represented with ^ 
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both. Hindu and Moghul, and also the elsiborat^ ^3 
artificial poetic compositions of the period The 
this cultural efflorescence is unlike that of the 1 
renaissance, feminine and no wonder that the 
note of the later Vaisnavism was not the worship of f 
Bhagavata — or the god Vasudeva, but of Radha- 
Ayan Ghosa, as the mistress of Krspa. It is 
not surprising that post-Moghul paintingrrl- aifthoi If 
present considering the Moghul court art—the aid of3| 
chronicler and the portrait-painter, is especially 
the creation of great figures such as the Buddha, 

Murti or the Nataraja. Sculpture had already, 
in Northern India after the extinction of the , 
dynasty in the 12th century. The noble but 
ments of Khajuraho were the last aeluevement^|b|;i^ 
Hindus in the north in the sphere of plastic art. 
however, the Hindu influence continued' lon^r 'ii^| 
sculpture continued to be produced almost to the end ot 
17th century. It is curious that with the exeepi 
Tan j ore school — probably an imported pff : shbbfe^|i|i| 
Mara tha court at Poona, no school -of - 
been known to have taken root in the r ■ C 

land of great conceptions and monumental acMevetttfihl|fe%c 

The bulk of post-Moghul painting consists of 
tures, and as Cootnarswamy has happily 







most popular and also pleasing phase of 
great work of the (Kangra) school was to createA " 
pe peculiar to itself and of infinite charm? * 




; like the Rajasthani types, but slender, aud;W. ? .*«o. ; ,, ? .^. 
^Irresistible ' grace,' intentionally accentuated 
jmes-of the drapery. . Noth|% 
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paint the scenes from his immediate life, sometimes 
ly and sometimes through the convenient symbolism of 'the 
Vaisnavite worship. 

The principal subject however which engaged him, 
most, as also his fellow- worker — the poet, was love. Accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of .Sanskrit poetics the colour of 
Love is dark (Kila) and its presiding deity is Yi«$u. The 
dominance therefore of the themes of Krsna and BadhS 
in poetry as well as painting is easily intelligible, 

At best Hindu painting of the 18th and the first half 
of the 19th centuries is exquisite in its refinement almost 
feminine in its elegance and display of beautiful colours, 
supremely lyrical and wonderfully sensitive in its drawing, 
Mr. Laurence Liny on has rightly said that it “ has all the 
charm of ballad-poetry— freshness, spontaneous sweetness, 
and an entire freedom from academic restrains and ai»M* 
lions. It has also Ihe corresponding weakness of a trade* 
tioriftl art : it repeats itself a great deal ; it grows thin with 
time and declines into pretfcfciness. It is of course limited 
in range, and lacks the grandeur and power of the earlier 
Buddhist schools, as seen in the frescoes of B&gh and 
Ajanta. But it is always spontaneous and animated, and 
gives often a pleasure like that we have in hearing a dear 
vioce singing in the open air.” . < ! '- 

The miniature painting shows extraordinary resem- 
blance to the style of singing which first came into being, 
probably at the Moghul courts and subsequently became 
%#ry popular among Musalmans in particular an& iu 
Northern India generally. This known as the ffotiM&i' 
is of different from the older system of 
tahely, serious and dignified* as the elegant 
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whether it be literature, architecture or painting, tr&rfcg 
the high water-mark of a cultural resurgence which was 
gathering force during the preceding live centuries, 
poetry of Tulasidasa, the architecture of Fatehpur Sikri- 
and the vigour of early Moghul portraits represent the 
stage of highest perfection m their respective spheres and' 
are profoundly different in character from the gorgeonsp 
pretty, cosily and feminine art of the reign of Shah ffahan. 

It is but seldom that the emotional note is raised f© 
the pitch of abstraction, of contemplation, as in the great 
picture of Rasa-1 1 la probably by Sahibram whose signed and 
dated portrait of Maharaja Pratapsinha (Sam vat 1811^ 
1791 A. D.) had already been published in ray Studies in 
Indian Painting and Mr. O. C- Gaugoly's Masterpieces of 
Rajput painting It may be said that the later Hiiahj 
painting in its lyrical and more sensuous form was cultivat- 
ed at the courts of Kangra, Garhwal and other north 
Indian principalities: and if it had not the virility of the 
Kashi neve School and the austerity, restraint and the 
severe rhythm of the Rajasthani painters, it had alt the 
facility of the Bandela artists and a supreme grace sod 
elegance of its own, Roth its strength and weakness lay in 
its quality of feminine charm which rapidly degenerated 
in the absence of stricter discipline and discerning pubhc 
into more prettiness in the second half of the 
century. 
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were carried away to Nepal when Buddhism spread ifitii 
that country and all were thence brought to India during ' 
the last hundred years. One such manuscript of early 
date and in which the miniatures on the palm-leaves are 
wonderfully well-preserved was secured in Nepal early % 
the present year and now forms one of the treasures of $ay ’ 
collection. It is a manuscript of the Astasahasrikk PrajSi’ 
paramita and is considered on palaeographical grounds to 
be of 9th — 10th century date, it was written in Bengal* 
probably at Vikramsila, according to Mahamahopadbyaya 
Hara Prasad Shastri. The closest and parallel to it i& a < 
manuscript in the British Museum, Or. 6902, written at 
Vikramsila. 

Writers on Indian art have so far either overlooked 
these most precious documents of art or have completely 
failed to do justice to them Boucher, in his icQUO* 
graphic study of Buddhism, was the first to make obser- 
vations on their artistic qualities. He* however* wga 
unable to approach the miniatures with that sympathy and 
reverence which is necessary to realise the pleasure ‘ which 

i v ^ * < 

they inspire in lovers of art. With him it was a hopeless;; 

task to attempt to understand the spirit m which the 

* <* 

miniatures were painted. His judgment is, in consequence} « 
harsh and uncritical. He summarily disposes of theft 
artistic claims thus: “En resume, nos miniatures* someth l 

» 7 

des chef-d’oeuvre, ne sont pas non plus de vuigairGs wf” 
bouillages et ont ete desinees et peintes par des enlumineucS ’ 
- - trea suffisamment m ait, res de leurs moyens. Dans 
’ sous retrouvons les iriemes materiaux employes, les me&Q&j 
conventions acceptees, les memos precedes d ’execution riu&t , 
‘ an service des mernes sujets, Nila difference d y age x& 1% 
dlversite d’origine n’arrivent a modifier sensihleiaeht 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal ; of these the last is thftOBly 
manuscript written in Nepal. * Other palm-leaf mahuscrip^f 
with miniatures are inferior in artistic interest to ifci;. j 
four. It is true as Foucher has remarked that there aieiS 
characteristics of technique and subject common to 
these manuscripts but to say that, therefore* the mihiatitr^l 
are dull and monotonous is to exaggerate. The sameness ; 
in the subjects was to some extent inevitable in iconograp^; ; 
cal illustrations but the sameness in the general appears#^: ! 
points to, if anything, the high antiquity of this 
art. In considering Foucher ’s opinion, it is well to bear 
in mind the observation of a very high authority oh 
Byzantine art regarding 1 1th and 12th centufy (m>, eon- s'f 
temporary to these paim-leaf manuscripts) Byzantine 
miniatures that in them: “Toutes les matrones ressembleiii : 
a Sainte Anfte, les femmes jeunes a ia vierge, les bommes ft 
Saint Joseph”. 1 We shall pass in silence over the poo? 
technique of many of the contemporary miniaturists: Of' c 
Italy.* . : //A 

I shall now briefly describe the general character of 
this miniature art basing my remarks mainly ofl my 
manuscript. As Coomaraswamy* has stated with his;u^|*g 
clarity of expression, the miniatures are £< not organically ', 
and deeoratively associated with the script/’ they a ocenjpy^ 
spaces left by the scribe to be filled by the painter.” 
size of the palm-leaves is 23" x 2§" and each 
measures about 2i" x 2/'. There are in all 20 miniature*^ 
Mh& painter expresses two widely differing idehlsTmh ; t^r| 
one hand, he illustrates incidents in the life 
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The colours used are mainly mineral. In my manuka* 
they are blue, red, yellow, black, white and green. 
does not appear to have been used by the painter of my 
manuscript; instead, he has used a delicate cohalt bhm **J- 
ln the Vredenburg manuscript an indigo blue is used. 
pigments used by the miniaturists were orpiment for the 
yellow, cinnabar for the red and cobalt or indigo for tbs 
blue. Lapis lazuli appears to have been u>ed in MS, A 15 
According to Vredenburg, probably white lead was uied fa 
the white but this seems to be doubtful in as much as white 
lead would not lend itself to use in tempera work, Prob'ablv’ 
kaolin or chalk was used for the white. The black used 
is said to have been Indian ink. Indian red. ochres and 
ultramarine are not used Yellow is chiefly used for 
painting the faces of men though green and white are also 
used. These painters made wonderful pigments, qw 
knew the secret of giving permanancy to fugitive colours, 
like orpiment and cinnabar, which .re the despair. of 
western artists. The freshness of the colours on 
miniatures after the lapse of so many centuries is mar- 
vellous. 


In the miniatures executed on the palm-leaves in my 
manuscript the drawing and colouring are alike exquisite! 
The faces have individuality and certainly are not lacking 
in expression while the poses are always gracio u s . Tbf' 
refined simplicity, dignity and restraint of the miniatures; 
are beyond all praise. Such a scene as the death of Buddha 
marks the height which this unknown monk painter could 
achieve. The miniaturist’s art could not go further wiling 
losing its proper outlook and aspiring to the dighiiy 
Aiura! painting as in some of the over-crowded scenes "0 
$t$* A 15. The qualities of strength in the drawing 



Gop^ia II of the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
monastery of Yikramsila 1 . 

Four are eleventh century manuscripts: 't'ilfo.. 

(III) MS. Add. 1464 of the A|tasahaariki PrajfapS^I 
mita, in the University Library, Cambridge. It is 1%; 
excellent preservation, has several illustrations chie% of; 
Buddhas, showing various mudras, &c. both near the begjh# 
ing and end of the MS.” 2 and on the covers of wood. Itiil 

' ■■ * NT, 

dated in the 5th year of Mahipala I 3 , who reigned in-tt® 
first part of the 11th century*, it has fifteen rainiatuna ^ 
the text and was probably written in Nalanda. , Ka 

(IV) No. 4713. A manuscript of the AstaadhasHfeS' 
Prajnaparamita in the Government collection in the Asiath! 
Society of Bengal, copied in the 6th year of Mahipala L 
It was acquired by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri. “It contains six illustrations in the first two and 


as many in the last two leaves.” 5 This manuscript if $ 


written in Nalanda. 


(V) MS. Add. 1688 of the Panearafcsa In 
versity Library, Cambridge, written in the 14th year 
Nayapala, the son and successor of Mahipat 1,-ahd 
“copiously illustrated with figures of Buddhas, <^fop3iil 
and caityas” 6 It has 36 miniatures and 
elaborate patterns at the ends of chapters. The above&ree 
manuscripts Nos. Ill and V and No. I written in 


1. j. K. A. S., 1010, pp 150-151; Kef,, Baoerje#, R.O, t PfU« of 

, p. 0 V C: 

2, Becdall, C., Cat, of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts Ki th* 

Library, Cambridge, 1883, p. 100. 5 ,.- , 

' •„ .• ' *, 3. Ibid. ^ .. . 

,4. Ramaearita by S&ndhyakara Nandi, ed, M. H. P. Sasfcri, lOfO* \ Z-.£ 

; &, Saatri- H. P., D«sc«ptive Cat of Sans. Hjfc, 
arid** tim «®e of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1. pp, 1-2; . 

S ^isnJaU, C., Op,, Ctt, p.100. 
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(2) The most important of the palm-leaf MSS* } 
in Nepal is MS. A. 15 of the Astasahasriki PrajhapSrSiailS. 
brought from Nepal by Brian Hodgson and now hs;$g%. 
Asiatie Society of Bengal. 1 It was copied bp 

monk Kiranasimha in the convent of Kisa~_« and: 

completed in the year 191 in the reign of ^ankaradem 
the dynasty of the Nepal, corresponding to 1070-71 

It has thirty-seven miniatures X , • 

Twelfth century MSS:-- 7 Xi 

(3) Prof, Sawamura's manuscript of the A ftaeahasi^l 

Prajnaparamitu written according to him in Nepal andf$> 
longing to the llih-12th century. 2 • -'XA 

(4) No. S. 268-11 47-18 A. I)., in the Governm^jt: 

.collection in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first twc f 
leaves contain four illustrations.' 5 - _ '' 

(5) Or. 3345. A manuscript from Nepal of the 4gi& 

of the 12th century now in the British Museum of the'fta$e> 
text. ' ' \ XX? 

(6-7). Two manuscripts of uncertain provedah^ 
One formerly belonging to Sir. J. G. Woodroffe apd 
in the possession of G. \ r . Tagore is remarkable only '$$$ * 
painted cover. The manuscript is considered to be:^h| 
bably of 12th or 13 century. * The other manu script 
to Mr. Jackson Higgs of New York and like the precedih^5 ; 
has later painted covers. 15 MS. Add. 11<53 of the 
hasrika Prajhaparamita and a MS, of the Jtaraflda 
both written in Nepal, are two other palm-leaf 
Cambridge, the miniatures of which may be mentioned-. 
are of very minor importance, 
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1, Mitra, ff. L . Tfie Buddhist Ljtcr^tu^ of Hep4, ISVfc >■ 

-g, Oataii^HscJjfr Zeitfcbnft, 1926 pp. . , ' ‘ , V;- 

3. 'Bfcwtrj, K I*, Op. Cit, p *1 ' , . 

• ■#.' " • tJoemaraSwaJoy, A, History of fftdi&ft and Iadoattifift Ajh-p# 

I ¥ 4 * . . 
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before the arrival of Hiuen Tsang. By the 8th 
Mahayana gained a firm footing in Java. A SassfeSf: 
inscription found between Kalasan and 
commemorates the erection of a statue and sanctuary "ji| 
the goddess Ary a Tara (the female couhterpa*rf;;^j 
Avalokitesvara) together with an abode for monks 
in the rules of discipline (Vinaya) of the Mahi^anaif fifeb. 
date of the inscription is C. 778 A. B.; the donor is irking- 
of the ^ailendra Dynasty. It is remarkable that 
inscription shows a kind of writing usual in Northern tn ji^ 
whereas most of the other Sankrit inscriptions in Jaykaift 
in the common old Javanese characters whi^haye th^ 
origin in Southern India. This inscription is IherefoMS 
sufficient proof that the Mahayauists .who enjbye4^m| 
king’s favour came from Hindustban proper. ITie remains 
of the sanctuary dedicated to Tara have been recogm$^|)^ 
Dr. Braudes as that of Chandi Kalasan. , 

‘ * ' * t -v v 

All the splendid monuments of 
decorative art which arose in Java and the 
islands after the 8th eenturv A. D. bear the 


islands after the 8th century A. D. bear the imequiVe^: 
stamp of Mahayanism. Though there are : ,mahy : masf^ 
pieces of Hindu art, devoted specially 'to;' : ^aivisiBi;^.^.. 
Dhyanibuddhas of J ava exhibit Mahkyanistie chai^cfeiT 


unmistakably as also their female counterpart, 
There are authentic records which show that 
first colonised by the Hindus professing Bn 
faiths and that the stream of colonisation flowed ; 
ently from the 1st century A. D. These Hindu 
hailed from the different parts of India and abou 
due Aji Saka said to have led a batch of coloii 
the Bombay; Presidency* It should be noiecbhey 


' ~' i ' l 
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For our knowledge of -these relatione, we have -to'-jif 
pencl entirely on the evidence of the monumental 
of Java, supplemented to some extent by the inform&tfcij 
contained in the Imperial Records of China and m iki, 
itineraries of Chinese pilgrims. Earliest of these Cfcttttjjfc 
travellers, as vve have already noticed, is F-a-Hian, .. who 3&S 
the year 412 A. D. landed at this country on his v4y^, 
home from Ceylon. Though Fa-Hian's information regsHb 
ing Java is exceedingly meagre, there is the historical fast 
that about 400 A<D., Indian civilisation was definitely estafiC 
lished in the Archipelago and that this civilisation was Bra & 
minicab The informations supplied by Fa- Hum and I-isiag’ 
are on the whole confirmed by native inscriptions, 3?R»p&. v 


these inscriptions it is evident that about the time of ' F$0 
Hian’s travels there existed in Eastern Romeo, a state rtileC 
by a line of Hindu rajas, who boro the names ending hr. 
Yarn) an such as" Asvavarman and Mulavarman. Tfcess - 
inscriptions, which are composed in plain but pure 
krit, record a Brahminical sacrifice offered up by W. 
Brahminieal priests [vide, J. Ph, Vogel, J [The Yapa 
eriptions of King Mulavarman from Kotei (East Borneo)'^ 


Now it is a point of social interest to note that fife 
early Sanskrit inscriptions of the Archipelago are written inv. 
a character which is unmistakably South Indian and 'WhtfS,- 
iff practically identical with the early Grantha alphabet 
in their inscriptions by the kings of tbe Pallava Dynas^h' 
The Falla va kings held sway over the Coromandel 
for a period of nearly five centuries (300-800) A. H) - a |^ 
have left us a lasting and brilliant memorial of their ruR^C; 
the wonderful group of magnificent temples and 
in South India. These princes moreover b^ve 
Wt exception, names ending in Vam<tn — the ^ 


Culture as it finds expression in its two great 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, its two great epics the 
bbarata and the Kamayana, the Tripitakas and all 
wealth of legendary lore which in the Indian homeland 
been accumulating for many centuries. ■ 

Indo Javanese civilisation was by the 8th century JL ll 
a harmonised unity; but while the official cults were'"' 
Indian origin, the real basis of popular belief 
as it still remains animistic. The Brahamanism o&ffl 
Javanese courts was throughout predominantly, , ‘ ^ 
not exclusively Sam. No traces remain of an ea# 
Hlnayana Budhism in Java. The Mahayana as a ^ 
and integral cult belongs mainly to the period of Bm&tm 
rule in Central Java; even at this time it is of a Ti ’ = 
character, later it becomes increasingly so, and as in 
in Cambodia, and in Bali at the present day, 

and &aiva Hinduism are inseparably combined. < = 

• v 

Although the inhabitants of Java were 
Mohammedanism in the course of the fifteenth , den® 
A. I)., Hinduism has loft indelible traces on the 
framework, on the language, manners and customs hf & 
Javanese, which five centuries of Mufiim ascendaM^^f^ 
not been able to destroy. There are a number of ge&r 
graphical names which retain the remembrance of 
most brilliant period of Javanese history. The ; -I 
mountain- top of the island is known by the name 
Semeru, in which we easily recognise the Indian 
Other Volcanoes bear the familiar names of 
■pfibma. and so forth. The principal river of Central; 
the Serayu which takes its rise from the Bouthem;$lope^ 
Prohu, Evidently the name Serayti.is 
Sarayu the ancient 


o f the Ganges. Numerous 
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of Borobudur and Prarobauam with the art of India* T&eJ 
^akas in their migration to India had passed through' 
Gandhara region and their empire in India embraced;^ 
was contiguous to the g> eat art cent res of Elephants, Ajaaffy; 
and EJIora.” (Vide Have]}, Indian Sculpture and PaMityi 

p. 112 ) ^sVi' 

''i- 

Candi Borobudur with the related and contemporari? 
Borobudur- Candi Mendut and Oandi Pawan in Kedufir 
ltltiJ\ thenou the greatest and by far the most eetebrat^ 
of Javanese monuments. The grandest t$ 
the Borobudur is something immense, spkinxdik^ , 
incomprehensible and yet so fascinating. It overpowei&UiE 
with a sense of our incapacity to give an a&equMe; 
description of it, its enigmas are too many and too great 
for us to solve, and yet it exercises such a powerful fih&rnr 
over us, lays such hold on the mind that we are irresjsii% 
compelled to use all our powers to discover something of . 
its mysterious being- “ I iie temple here’’, wrih&; 

Hoepermans in 18b6, “ this splendid work of art, the glory? 
of old Java, stands in its grey antiquity loaded with itnage^ 
and festoons; built up iu storeys and galierfe^ 

representing the whole life and acts of Buddha in cartel!? 
reliefs; the magnificence, the great skill, the genius, 'wjL 
conception, all that was in and around this great ’Temple If- 
far beyond imagination ; no wonder it draws people , 
ali parts of the world to see it. Lovers Of art 
antiquity will find all they want in the study of this 
religion portrayed so vh dly and in so many forms f 
who know the arts must exclaim a 0 Javans of the hgify 

what mighty artists you were!**. , 

, \ 1 \r 4 

It has often beet* remarked that the founders- of 
It9 Hindu- Javan temples bestowed ' great ^ 

the ehcsce of a site for their ,ereeti«ttL 

-* - 3 * 

b * r . .i 




Whether the Borobudur was orieinsll 
enshrine holy relics or whether ' it % 
commemorate some real or legendary event’”'*' 
of Buddhism we do not know But Z“* “■ &e «« 
monument of Java belongs to the -the: gig£g 

Buddhist buildings which originally se “ved 
relic- shrines and which are indicated by th e 

tf; ™' !,a ° r (modern 

Borobudur is undoubiedely a remote descendant 1 

early stupas of Central I,,,!,', „ “ dant - oJ ft!!** 

f* But no Other Edifice ^ 

in the Malay Arch,>h lg o 4" B- Z, T “ dd ^« 

basement to the ^ ^ 

wonderful sculptures and h ™ cd with a ■ series dfej 
aggregate over a iJth o h **“*«■ *m 

ordered sequence the history 'mvfhM* aDd ex fi° u “ 3 %c»1 
the Buddhist faith. For the L ° *** Pi>ilosopliy»jr 

who paced along these seulpturT 

illustrated scriptures, which even the ^ °" eS the ^ 
read, telling in Jiving words the li f t W*™*:#*® 
the great Master. Because e- h f and ,nesSi »Ke of 
perambulation gallery who* ° \f ^ ower 

« ««*S5££ * <■**»* 

the Laliti Vista ra nnd t • ^ Buddha accow3iii^;| 

JstakamaM of Sura, and U.T^i tilft BiryaradpSli 

Onique as the Borobudur ' a ”' av ?«l>». and other soured ; 
S^fir . sculptural dtcoraH™ be called »rehitf^^ 
^tfeng found in India proper ’ ft f°’ 

WhSttRil. vast ness o„d P ,V n Ct 18 not oa fe dilKJO -tlfe 

L V d exee!Ienee of those hauiMa 

S&rtssiees thv! i? '? l!s and balus ^ a < i e s tof J ,(#: 
^^pg^,;th: rough which the faithful, iiK 

performed the solemn | 
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the applause of their fellow-men, but were trying 1 m 
»tory of the Great Master in the way they conceived, jgfcLv 
had told it, offering their labour and skill as a devout giS-! 
his shrine. • - ^ ; 


No recoid ol ihe foundation of the Borobudu r MtV9 

The date of its been discovered, noi is mention made of ; 
erection it in any other inscription. We mitsi 


r r ,T " S 

lynote the last statement, as it appears that an uj>* 
warrantable eonjectuie basal on a mistaken interpretatidnV 
has existed until 1910 in Ferguson's History of ludiau 
and Eastern Ardiitectme. A Sumatra inscription fe* 
eoveied in 1858 by Fnedeiich was supposed to bear tin? " 
date 55b Ssaka < A. ]). 794) and to mention the constructs 
of a \ dial a, seven-storeys in height and this was taker! 
to be Boiobudin. In 1875, Prof. Heinrich Kern wag air 
to piove conclusively that this statement was founded #; 
a mistake and that the inscription mentioned, a stone 
Bukit ( 'ombah is in reality dated, 135fi By that, 
possibility that it can refei to Borobudur is lost, teGtafpl 
of the fact that four centuiies must have elapsed befo^i. 
that date and the Gent rah, Java period of the Ht&dhA’ 
Javanese art had already come to an end. Beside mtF- 
glance at the transcription (as interpreted by fife 
Brandes) is enough to convince us that the Yk\w% 
seven storeys mentioned in the Sumatran inscriptSo^f 
referred to a Sumatran and not to a Javanese templef- 
Javanese traditions such as given in the native chyoa^iA 
were aware of the building of Borobudur but thfipK *1 
mention the aanctaaiy in 1710 A, I). The 
however, was never hidden from view to thh 
blotting out its existence from memory. The; ^ 
knew of the existence of the Chendi Borobudur 
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to hate reigned ovei Middle- Java. With the fall 0£%|> 
last Middle- Java kingdom, which we know 
tlons as the kingdom of Mataram, the decline of £oroki$g| 
must have begun. If we know more of the causes which- 
hroughi about the min of this monaiehy, the fate $k' r &i S! 
many sanetuam^s would be revealed to us. Now 
know nothing but the one fact (hat in a very short- * ‘ r 
of time the apparently flourishing OentrahJava Mt%dicb 
fell into decay and East-Java became the central 
Hindu-Ja vanese culture. But the history of this tranlhr 
tion is still obscure. . * ■* * r, 
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The word wai waged mound the etymology , 
name Boi obudur did not solve themvsi 


of T tK nlmePoTo* its origin ; all derivations thus far * 
c,u u are mere guess-work and unsati 


whatever reasons be adduced for Roorda vatp 
explanation that it means an enclosed space 
m raise that it is a corruption of Bara (the great) Budd^ 
or the late king of Siam’s that it refers to the spi v 
army of the Buddha, if not to the several Bttddha^l^i 
alleged by others How the sanctuary was known via, 
old Javan period V* entirely unrecorded, none of theh^^r|, 
tions give us the least indication. The name appea^^^ 
the first time in !7l0 in the Hahad Tamh Jam m 
the same form now d-sed by the Javanese^ the.cafioJ^if 
variations Borobodo, Bprubudur and such, have sfcft ||$F 
invented by the Western scholars. Von Humboldt-. ^ ’ 
in the criticism of Raffles’ conjectures ; and 
t considers the transition from Buddha to Buda^'Cv. 
altogether improbable nevertheless he 
very unlikely becaus^ m Java - itself,- ^ •fhfj 
Buddha . as “ old ,? ifr pronoimeed eorrebtptl 
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notable, a pure Sanskrit name, especially-. 
pate with it the numberless native legends ^ 
different, more or less saintly persons, who in all 1 
places ate said to have made themselves epnspietid)^| ! 5 
penances or some other worthy occupation, and w|$ 
all named by native or naturalised native 
makes us suspect that the tradition about Gunadharma 
be rather ancient and who can say whether sbmeb; ' 
name of ancient times may have been kept alive and 
celebrated designer of Borobudur was really ^ 41 *^ 
called a Gunadharma. However it may be, it is more 
probable that the building of a work of such a 
must have lasted too long for the designer, 
able to see its completion (tide Krom, Arohjeolo r 
Description of Borobudur, Vol. 1, p« '26.)* ... 
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Tt has long been known that the top vow of felW ‘ 


Borobudur on the main wall of they 


gallery represents the Ufe^tory 'ftfi 
Buddha. It was in. 1901 that, a .ejpjjg 
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amination of the scenes depicte&dftthB ; ■ 
ment took place: this was done by C. .$£. • *Pje^tfevj 
u Die Buddha Legende in den Skttltur^i-d^T!^;' 

■ •. - ■ ■ • 3”' v". - i • T'jrf f 

Boro-Budur^. The text followed is that of 
The sculptors of Borobudur, however, have not? ha%.^ 
aetly the same version of the text before 
now possess but at any rate, a sitmf that iar-fcsflx. 
agrees with it. Immediately below the . * V . T .,.’ 

^hyamuni a series of edifying • tales 

stories of great deeds,; apeemilyvrfe^4|£,^ _ - . 
of the Buddha ? s format: 1^- 
tfee^snme kind are also found on the 
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r We cannot close -the description of Borobudur without 
quoting the beautiful, words of Seheltema. “ When high- 
born dawn,” he says, “rouses the tillers of the soil to go 
forth to their work and the eye of day showers benedic- 
tion, the solar word, spoken from the eternal throne suid 
descending on wings of happiness, the living word is found 
emMazoned on the sea of light which floods the Kadu ju$ 
as the fertilising water of the mountain-rills floods the 
sawaha (rice-fields) : is found embodied in that superb 
temple, the Borobudur, whose soul, the soul of humanity 
in communion with the all-soul, is the soul of Java, 
Adorned with that priceless jewel of sanctity, the plain 
lifts itst sensuous loveliness to heaven as the bride meets 
the caresses, of her wedded spouse, trembling with love, 
They obey the divine law which bids them follow nature 
in drinking the amrita, gaining immortality like gods in 
creation of life, which may change, yet. never dies, aging 
but receiving, the mystery of the Trimurti, Clothed with 
the resplendent atmosphere, touched by the beams of the 
vising sun, its effulgent dagab, a mountain of gold, the 
Borobudur bursts out in the blooin of excellence, not the 
Sepulchre of a discarded religion, or a fallen nation's 
dreams, but a token of the germinal truth of all religion, 
a prophetic* expression of things to be When know- 

ledge. shall cover the world at the advent of Visvapanb 
deceit and avarice will cease tormenting and glad content 
wiltdwell in the negri jawa ior ever." V ^ 


•C We must now turn our attention to a highly interesting 
/•Z-v;.-, group of temples which lie scattered over the . 

lonely and inhospitable .plateau, of '$&$&:■ 
(BipyaiJg) some 6500 feet above the 
dare in -yeahity -five distinct group of 
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The most convincing proof .that the art of Botdbudur 
was not a foreign import hut a product of 
Highest Kxpros- Java itself, is its pure Hindu- Javanese type 
both as t0 foxm and character. This of 
course does not mean to deny that Hindu- 
Javanese art as a whole, ineluding that of Borobudur, 
found its origin and being in India, but it stands in 
Java as a separate unit that combines the original Indian 
elements with -Javanese characteristics in a masterly 
manner. Borobudur is without doubt an extraordinary 
monument, in its unusual form, its majestic conception 
the vast quantity of subjects represented on its reliefs y 
in fact in every respect it is unique. But when we 
consider the Borobudur sculptures by themselves, there; 
is no reason to doubt that they agree entirely with the 
other Hindu- Javanese statues and reliefs of the Middle- 
Javanese period. We find everywhere the same method 
and the same rules. They are essentially Indian in so 
far placing the chief point not in the beauty of form, 
but in the ; spirit they endeavour to represent by means of 
these forms. Thus Hindu-Javaneso art appeals more to 
feeling and imagination than to the intellect and to be pro- 
perly appreciated, should be felt rather thau understood. 
Its aim is to awaken some special state of mind 
and way of thought; discernment or comprehension 
is not demanded except as a means of helping to- 
wards its ulterior aim. The evident neglect of 
anatomical detail probably belongs to this old-Indian 
patrimony as well as several other technical peculiarif 
ties. Yet in what we must ascribe to the original Indian ■ 
art and to its own Javanese quality, the Hindu* Javanese 
art of Middle Java everywhere retains its own 
This Is tide at the same fee of ad Hfeu-J^ebe^ 
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Tt has been conjectured that (lie migi ation of Hinduism 
to East Java was the effect of Buddhism gain- 
ptnltJto. plP 8 T 01 llK i 111 the central part of the island 5 that 
the pronounced * s aivite tendencies of Mojo> 
pahit were a reaction against Buddhist innovations* A 
fusion of ^aivism and Buddhism has continuously contmh 
led the construction of the larger temples of the later 
eastern Javanese period, says, Rouifser. The power and 
prosperity of East Java attained their Zenith under the 
kings of Mojapahit. Four great rulers including Krete- 
nagaia and Hyam Wuruk occupied the throne in succession 
from 1294 to 1389. Amongst the numerous monuments of 
this golden age of East Java, the finest and most important 

is the 8 'aiva temple of Panataran near Biitar. Here we 
me far removed fiom the unity of conception and organic 
relation of parts characteristic of middle Java; the temples 
of East Java, like those of Bali consist of buildings wholly 
unrelated and of various dates. Of the main temple at 
Panataran only the basement 1 e mains, but the lower 
terraces are adorned with medallions and reliefs illustrate 
ing the Kamajana, the upper with a continuous frieze 
depleting the life of Krsna (Krsnayana). 

About two miles and a half from Borobudur is a small 
temple of a different class known as €handi 
uw» 4 i Meadnt. Mendut. It consisted probably of three 
storeys with a series of 24 miniature pagodas 

round the lower storey, 10 icund the second storey, & 
round the third, half sunk m an oetogonal wall, being 
crowned with a larger shipa. The walls are decorated 
with bas-relief figures of Hindu deities, gr oups of three or 
five in the larger central panels and single figures in the 
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No! only in the fat hoi laud of the groat poet Vfilnuki 
has the Rfnnayona remained one of the most loved ami 
treasured \uuks but outside the old Hindnsthan, thenarra- 
ihe of Rama’s struggles with Havana and Rita’s fidelity 
has a long list of admire i s as is shown by the translations 
of Valmiki’s mastei pieee more or less elosely following the 
original. It lives forth as the Ramakien in the Siamese 
language, as the Hikayat Beii Rama in Malay liteiature 
and as the Rei at Rama is met within various redactions 
in Java. In Dali it is highly piized and illustiations of 
Rama’s ad \ ei it tires on painted eloths have been found even 
in Not th ( ’debts. That the poem has long been known in 
Old Java is appaient not only from the 1200 old Javanese 
vei sinus which have been found, hut from the splendid 
reliefs seen in a temple of the Prambannn group which 
r\as pjobably elected in the 8th century and also, from the 
Candi Panataian close to Blitai built a few centuries later. 
Both these buildings show many of the principal episodes 
of the epos carved in stum. Xeithe? of these series of 
leliefs however- so far as they have been pi eserved gives 
the complete story. The Pranibanan reliefs give repre- 
sentations of the mm atm from the march of Rama’s army 
to Lanka. The Pandi Panataian represents Hanmnana at 
Lanka and carries on the narrative till the fight with Havana’s 
hi other, the i enable giant Kumbha karnn. Those later reliefs 
go somewhat further than those of the Pram ban an group but 
neither giro tin* beginning of the narrative. It is remarkable 
to compan these two temples and to note the changes in the 
ait of carving in stone which have taken place in Java in 
the course of a few centuries. At Prambawa everything is 
truly Hindu- Javanese, but at Panataran the sculptures 
have attained the primitive and real Javanese character. 
The carvings of the Panatar au leliefs ate more similar to 
those of the present day as found ordinarily in Java and 
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building races of Central America were of the same family 
as the native inhabitants of Java* Many circumstances 
lead to the belief that the inhabitants of Easter Island 
belong to the same stock, and if this is so, it is evident 
that distance is no bar to the connection. Tf this hypothe- 
sis is admitted, the his tor}- of the Hindu- Javanese art may 
be summed up as follows: The Javanese were first taught 
to build monumental edifices in stone by immigrants from 
India, and we know that their first productions were their 
finest and to a large extent of pure Indian in conception 
and style. 'During the next five centuries we can watch the 
Indian gradually waning and during the period from U50 
to 1450 A. D., a native local style developing itself which 
blossomed at last into the hybrid style at Suku. 

CM NAMO BUIIDHAYA. 
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INDIAN PICTORIAL ART AS DEVELOPED IN 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Him Nand Skastri, M.A., D. LtL Epigraphist to the 
Govt, of India , Ooiacamund, 

General remarks on the antiquity of pictorial art in 
India based on ftrahmanical, Jam and Buddhist works 
and early paintings on racks as well as in caves. 

.In taka or birth stories of the Buddha represented in 
’stone and other carvings as well as in frescoes, Jain and 
Brahmanical legends, depicted similarly, must have been 
the precursors of and led early Oitrakdras to portray 
the subjects on paper. 

Desire to see in some visible foim incidents connected 
with life-sketches is quite natural and must have 
prompted writeis of stories of sorts to have their works 
illustrated either by themselves or by professional 
painters. The same must have been the case with other 
waitings, technical or others, on Ragas, \ayikas, etc., etc. 
There is no wonder, then, if we eorae across illustrated 
manuscripts of various kinds not only in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit but in Hindi, Urdu as well as Persian and other 
languages written in India m different ages. 

Dr. Ooornaraswa my \s remarks in “Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections in the Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, 
Ft. iv-(l) “Indian art has nevei developed book illustra- 
tions as such*” and (t) “the illustrations take ihe form of 
, square panels applied to the page without organic, relation 
to the text” and (3) “illustrated manuscripts of any kind 
are very raie” are not substantiated by facts. Marvellously 
illustrated books written for Mughal princes are too well 
known to scholars interested in the subject. Description 
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comes from Phalodi in Jodhpur Rajaputana. Several 
other copies of the kind are mentioned in various catalogues. 
These manuscripts, belonging to different parts of India, 
will show that illustrated books were not restricted to one 

part of India only and that books were illustrated with 

* 

appropriate organic illustrations all over the country. 
The mere fact that several works on ^Upa-mslru were 
written in the South would prove the existence of illus- 
trated books there. S&M-e described. Without illus- 
trations, such works could not have been of much use. 
"The Kalpa siltra mainly narrates the life of Mahavirasvamin 
and contains the legend legal ding the transference of his 

embryo from the womb of the Brahman! mother to that of 
«. * 

a Kriatriya and its earliest known representation in stone 
(Oil. 1st century after Ohristi is given on a slab from 
Mathura now preserved in the Lucknow Provincial 
Museum. This interesting sculpture supports the remark 
made above that stories carved in stone must have led to 
drawing pictures on paper. Other Jain works are also 
known, e.g. U pad e' am ala. A manuscript from Aurang- 
abad dated V. S. 1780 and some others desenbed. The 
illustrations are certainly organic in all eases excepting 
those which are merely decorative. 
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The onlj Image of Cunda. 
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the Lalita attitude on a Sattvapa ryanka *’* we find 
that the seat on which Khasaipana is seated bears carv- 
ings ot animals, men and some inanimate objects.® It 
seems, therefore, very probable that Sattvaparyarika 
represents a seat which is supported by some animals 
other than the lions as in that case it would no longer 
be a Sattvapaiyarika but a Simhasana. It eannot, however, 
be said that this is Hie true or final interpretation of the 
term but we cannot hope to meet with a correct explana- 
tion till further examples come to light. 

Images of Cunda are extiemely rare. As a matter 
of fact up till now no image has yet been discovered which 
corresponds exactly with the description of the Sadhaaa 
and that in important details. To say the least, it is ex- 
tremely risky to identify an image when descriptions do 
not correspond in important details. Professor A. Poacher 
in his first part of L'tcotiaqmphia Bonddhique de TSInde* 
identified an image in the British Museum as that of 
Ounda. But this image instead of showing the V arada 
Mudra in the right hand shows the rosary instead, so that 
the hand instead of showing the downward direction 
is raised upwards. Besides this, the ie is a parasol raised 
over her head and below the parasol ate two figures of 
the Dhyani Buddha Amitdbha. This identification is not 
in accordance with the S.idhana and therefore cannot be 
called correct. 

Again Professor Foneher hit upon another figure (this 
time from Java) and indentifiod it as that of Cunda, in 
his Beginnings of Buddhist Art (pp. 2G5 — (>, PL, XLIV) 
and other essays. But this besides being wholly different 
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See Indian Buddhist Iconaaranhv, Plate XXt. 
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will pass by a ruin ami say to it; bring out your 
treasures. The treasures in it will follow him like 
queen bees. Then he will call a man in the bloom of youth 
and purposely eut him in pieces with a sword. Then he 
will call him and he will eome forwaid and his face will 
shine and he will laugh. Just then God sends the Christ, 
the son of Maryam, and he comes down by the white 
minai et to the east of Damascus* wearing two garments 
dyed saffron, laying his hands on the wings of two angels. 
Tf he bows his head they drop rain and if he laises it balls 
of silver like pearls drop down. If an infidel feels his breath 
he must die. His breath reaches as far as his sight. He 
seeks him (ed Dajjal) till he overtakes him in the gate 
of J,ydda and kills him. Then a people, whom God 
has helped, eome to Jesus b. Maryam aud he wipes 
their faces and tells them of their grades in paradise. 
Then God reveals to Jesus; 1 have chosen servants whom 
it is not permitted to anyone to kill. Make them take 
refuge in the mountain. God will send Gog and Magog 
hastening from every high land. Their van will pass the 
lake of Tiberias and drink up what is in it; their rear 
will pass by and say; Once watei was here. Jesus the 
prophet of God and his eompanians will be besieged 
till 1 he head of an ox will be of more value to one of 
them than one hundeml dinars to you to-day. Jesus and 
his companions will pray to God and God will send 
worms into the necks of them (Gog and Magog) and 
they will die as one man. Then Jesus and his companions 
will fall to earth and not find on earth one span 
that is not filled with the stink and the stench of them, 
Then’ Jesus and his companions will pray to Gotland 

> God Will send birds like the necks of Baetrian camels 

will darry them and put them where God wishes* 

hi*' ■” - 
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The story told by Tamim-ud-Dau. who had been a 
Christian, was this. They d tew near to an island in the 
west.,. they landed on it and a hoas! mot them, having 
much curly hair, so that they could not tell its head 
from its tail hv reason of its hairiness. They said; What, 
art thou? It said; T am the spy. Go to this man in the 
convent for he desires to talk with you. When it named 
a man we feared that it might be a devil. We went 
quickly, entered the convent, and there was the biggest, 
most strongly bound man we had ever seen; his hands 
were fastened to his neck and the part between his knees 
and ankles with iron. 

lie said ; Tell me of (he palms of Beisan. Bo they 
bear fruit? We said; Yes. He said; They will soon 
bear no fruit. Tell me of the lake of Tiberias. Is there 
water in it? Yes. There will soon be no water in it. 

I am Antichiist ; T shall soon be allowed to come .. 
out and I shall walk through the earth, and I shall not 
leaven town without overthrowing - it except Mecca and 
Tayyiba (Medina); they are both forbidden me. If T 
wish to entej one of them an angel meets me with a 
drawn sword in his hand and turns me from it. At 
evoiy opening of it are angels guarding it. The prophet 
Said; it is in the east. (Muslim. Vol. 2,380). 

The traditions Law been shortened in translation to 
avoid repetition and to omit irrelevant passages. 

The first thing that sti ikes one is that the centre , of 
interest is Syria and, more narrowly, Palestine. Lydda, 
Beisan, and Tiberias are all in Palestine, while Damascus,, 
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This method of counting time is quite in the wanner v 
of apocalypse. In Daniel 9, 24 — 27 time is counted by 1 - 
weeks when history shows thar a week stands for a year* 
Inch. 12,7 we find the mysteiioiis ‘a time, times and 
a half’ and in Psalm 90, 4, ‘a thousand years in thy 
sight an? ns yesterday’. The peculiar wording of this 
phrase of the tradition suggests the words of the Gospel 
‘ except those days had been shortened no flesh had been 
saved ’ (Mat. 24, 22). The days of terror were shortened 
by the mercy of (ro i in answer to the prayers of the , 
saints and one feels that the same idea underlies this 
tradition; that the forty days had all originally been 
years. 

The miracles of Antichrist. 

** TTis appearance is through the energy of Satan, 
in all power and signs and fals° wonders. (2 Thess. 2, 9). 
There are many vefeiencos in Revelation to the wonders 
wrought by the poweis of evil. In the same -book it is 
Said; “ID will make all, tho small and the great, . the 
rich and the poor, the free and the slaves, to take a sign 
on their right hands or their foreheads, without which 
no man may buy or sell (12, lb). This is only another 
way of saying that those who do not Obey Antichrist will 
be made poor. 

Antichrist always fails to raise the dead to life but 
this miracle is worked by Simon Magus — a representative 
of evil— though it is only an appearance and a vaarrsfcow.- 
(Acts of Simon with Peter, eh. 28). In -another tradition 
(Mtrslim. 3, 378) it is said that ed Pa j j M cuts themsn , 
whom he kills in half with a saw; an idea that is -fanner ^ 
^ from the martyrdom of Isaiah. * f ' 'f 

5 •>>”*’ " hi 
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This is the first hint that the war between Jesn$ and 
ed Dajjal was not on earth. In (Christian literature the 1 
spirit of evil is sometimes called the ‘spirit of the air/ 
In the tradition it has been forgotten that the fight was 
above the earth and only this phrase remains to show 
the original conception. We may quote; “ There was war 
in heaven, (or, in the sky) Michael and his angels fighting 
with the dragon. The dragon and his angels fought but - 
could not prevail, and no place was found for them ifc 
heaven. The great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
devil and Rat an, who deceives the whole world, was c&s| 
down to the earth and his angels with him. (Rev. 12,7.) 
It is curious to see how the same pharase occurs in 
different connections in the two stories, ‘no place.’ 

The slaughter is described in other words; “I saw 
an angel standing in the sun and he cried with a great 
voice to all biuls that fly in the sky; dome, gather to the 
great supper of Clod, that you may eat the flesh of kings, 
and princes, and heroes, (he flesh of hoises and their 
lideis, the flesh of all free and bound, small and great 
And all the birds were filled with the flesh of theta . 
(Rev. 19,17.) For the use of birds as the instrument T? 
God’s piovidonce we may compare Elijah’s ravens. (1 
Kings 17, 4.) 

Wind. 

The idea that God takes men from danger ‘by 
a wind is fairly common. (Enoch. 39) ‘‘The kings 
;of the earth, the great ones, the princes, the rich, the 
strong, and every om bound and free shall hide them- 
selves in caves and holes in the rocks and say to the 
hills and rocks; Fall on us and hide ns from the fece ttf 

him that sits on the throne,*’ (Rev, 6, lo) 

I* 
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Revelation one is associated with the false prophet, 
(19,20). Many of these beasts aje not known to natural 
history. 

“The biggest man I have seen — his hands tied to* his 
neck— with iron. ’ * 

“I saw an angel — having the key of the abyss and 3 
great chain in his hand and he bound the dragon, the 
old serpent, who is the devil and Satan/’ (Rev. 20, 1). 

The palms of Beisan and the lake of Tiberias. 

The idea was familiar that at the coming of Antichrist 
the order of nature would be disturbed. “Suddenly shall 
the sown places appear unsown/’ “The springs of the 
fountains shall stand still so that for rhree hours they 
shall not mu/' (4 Ezra. (>, 22. 24). 

Here we may find a place for two descriptions of the 
earth to illustrate that in the Muslim tradition. ‘‘All 
desirable trees shall be planted on it, and they shall plant 
vines on it; and the vines which they plant thereon shall 
yield vine in abundance, and us for all the seed which 
is sown thereon, each measure of it shall bear a thousand; 
and each measure of olives shall yield ten presses of Ml/’ 
(Enoch. 10, 1 9.) “ The earth also shall yield its fruitien 

thousand fold and on each vine shall be a thousand 
branches, and each branch shall produce a thousand 
(duster’s, arid each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and 
each grape produce a cor of wine.” (2 Baruch. 29,4.) 

“ I am ed Dajjal, I shall soon be allowed to come out.” 

“ Satan will be loosed from his prison and will 
, come out to deceive the nations. ” (Rev. 20, $.) 

, In another tradition occur the words; “The city (of 
Medina) will shake with three shakings” which recall 

“ a great earthquake and the great city became three 

.parte/-; (Kiev. L6, 18). 
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A STUDY OF THE KULLIYAT OF iMAD-I FAQ1H 

OF KIRMAN. 

Mohd. Iqbal M. A Ph . D. University Professor of 
University of the Punjab, Lahore. 

The Persian tadhk iras of poets are notoriously lack- 
ing in biographical facts. In recent times this dearth 
of biographical details has to a considerable extent,' 
been compensated by careful examinations of the poets 
own works. Thus for instance, the biogiaphies of SaMi, 
of Mashid Sahl Salman, of Firdawsi, XiziraT, Anwari, 
Khaqani and *Atlai hare been reconstructed by modern 
critics by patiently sciutinising their poetical works. The 
lesult of such a i esearch may not be very encouraging 
but the facts supplied by this method arc surely more 
icliable than the legends generally given in the iadhkiras . 

My reasons for taking up ‘Tmad for the purpose of a 
close study of his Kuliiyat arc these : ( i ) Firstly, that ‘I mild 
is one of the most notewoith.v icp resents tires of the classi- 
cal period of Persian poetn , (especially yhaza.1 ) ; he is a 
contemporary, and according to the tradition a rival, of 
Hafiz and Salman, and as such should certainly claim our 
best attention, (2) Secondly, that no appreciation or cri- 
ticism of his poetry has, so far as I know, been yet attemp- 
ted and no portion of his Kuliiyat has been made accessi- 
ble through publication, and MS, copies of it are extremely - 
rare 1 . (3) Thirdly, that I was fortunate in coming across 
ait exceedingly valuable MS. of the Kuliiyat of Tmad 
belonging to my friend Professor S. D. Azar, who, with - 
- his habitual geneiosity, placed it at my service for ah ^ 
indefinite period of time. This MS, is very ancient , 

fr -fc », - 1 -1 »«T 1 »1 .1 ,u-m , lill— »«it. >■■ i -H T *** fn 

> I. Only one otter copy of the Kuliiyat of Im»d is known to exist in 
I&ctfft, in tte Bengal Asiatic Society. The Bankipur Library possesses s copjt 
’ gi tte di^-an (of ^hazals) only. 
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Another passage in the Mathnaw! Tariqat Xama 
supports this conjecture about Tmad’s date of birth. 
Tariqat Xama was written in 750 and in the passage, 
leferred to the poet states that he is already a grey -haired 
old man — 


y v ww 

That he lived throughout his life at Kirraan is amply 
proved by his frequently referring to it as being the 
place of his residence, by his very often playing upon 
the word Kirmdn as meaning worms (plural off/) 
and by his praising again and again its temperate climate 
and congenial society. The following passage from the 
'f'ariqat Xama will serve as a good specimen: — < 

-i m — — t ■ mm*** f ¥ 


(l), Refert to KiiWtja Mabmnd, 
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The poet’s abode in Kirman was a Convent (» ! s f*) 
the history of whose foundation he narrates in the 
.Munis ui-abiar. The founder of this convent was a 
certain Khwaja Mahmud (spoken of above as the spiritual 
guide of Tmad’s father) who, from his early childhood 
wasghen to study and devotion. At the age of 7 he 
knew the Qur’an by heart and then studied law, hadith, 
medicine, mysticism and exegesis of the Quran; 



Till the age of 40, he lived a retired life at Kirman. 

The Prophet appeared to him in a dream and advised 
/ ■ *" » — * — ■ — ' " , 

’ - (l) i s recoid nd by H, Kb. to have been written by Sfe. 

4ihn Bob* Hxfy b< Ibr«i»b» at Babbari at K,<Iab»di 380 A. H. 





Kb. Mahmud accordingly went there and 
the dietple of the Shaykh. After , some time the 
with the permission of his pir, returned to his 
town Kim£n. The Shaykh instructed him to 
convent at Kiiman. to reside there, and to devote 
to the spiritual guidance of the people. " The eonv^t atu 
Kirman was accordingly founded by the 
the year 660 A. H. to which was attached a r 
and it gradually became a popular resort of 
dervishes aud all sorts of pious people. Prom that date' 
until 705, Khwaja Mahmucl continuouslyresided in thit; 
convent, to which endowments and financial grants 
given: — 


in- 


A> iJOfuk^d 




# «• ^ 


3j>j$ Us^/ia 

A ** 















Kh. Mahmud died on the 7th of 705* 

succeeded by his nephew ; " 
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f - k Imad once, in a dream, found himself in the agony of 
death from which he was relieved tin ough the timely aid 
and blessing of ury* 




v'lfky&o/o/ 
cJ&sifyj iu,J} 
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In 741 Kirman was taken, as already stated, by 
Sultan MubaiizMnUXm or the hiuzaffaii ruler of Fat* 
and it appeals that his attention was attracted both by the 
piety and poetry of 1 1 mack Ho rose high in the royal 
favour ana was granted by the king some monthly 
allowances— 



Habariz-ud-Dm ordered the construction of many new 
buildings in Kirmdti and to this f Imdd refers in his Tarftjat 

Nama. j Ufjfruju/ 




'~£saxfc>>* s JhbM » 

4* * 
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Put that he himself did marry and had at least on© 
son is indicated by the following passage in which he- 
addresses his son and gives him advice: — 

j&d } 0/ , s> Ms v tfjy X 1 

The khanqah in which ‘I mad lived at Rinnan was a 
Nourishing place and was \isited by the rich and poor 
alike. That lie visited Shii.r/ and possibly spent 
some 1 ime theie, is shown In !n^ vclobiating the piaise 
ihat city m the Mums’-ul-abrai. m the course of which he 
mentions some of its shrines. 

There is nothing interesting about the religious views 
of ‘Imad, He is a Sunni of the most orthodox type. 
Presistently he gives advice to live the life of a devout 
Muslim, to pray, fast, keep vigils and strictly observe all 
religious injunctions : — 



Sr* fa 







• * • • 





- r * 
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and the above Hue of Hafiz must be given its plain and, 
natural inteip retain lion irrespective of any allusions 
implied in it. 

‘Iinad, as his titled (the theologian) suggests, 
must of course have studied theology well, but he seems 
to have combined the study of mysticism with it, although 
his knowledge of the latter appears to be superficial 
He has rc tiered to some of the mystical and philosophical 
works which he seems to have read. Two of these are 
and of which mention has already been 

made above, another is on which he has entirely - 

based Ins my&tical JJathuaw! the mriqafc Nama of which J 
shall ptesenily speak. Then there is the — to which also 
a u tVience has already been made, lit ha lUh he mentions 
a book euiled ^ which in all probability is the 
of 'Wcdc/* y*' died oik. His command of the 

Aiabic language seems to be perfect, for he has written 
several Fragmentary poems and a whole qasida in Arabic. 
Among his ghazals frequently occur Arabic verses inter- 
woven with Persian. In poetry, he is a great admirer of 
Nizami : — , / .* . 

if w (fi$ 

% iSrtlifylj Qftli 

His ;)p v c^V is certainly an imitation of the j lj» J j 

** f A > 

both in form (metre) and thought. Sa‘dT also, is much 


X Tliis ^ T ' I have been ucab'e to ascertain unless it, is identical eatb t 
J 4Jae c k^ b J 0 ~*> recorded by H. Kb, without 

mmtimixsg tire date erf the author. ' , 




3. is i he **i* ***** whose fuller title 
form the chronogram giving the date 732 in which year !} 
was written* A mathnawi in the hazaj metre, it was 
written (also at the request of a friend) to give f 
mystic explanation of love. The feeling of love, accord!^ 
to the poet i$ to be found in everything, organic or in- 
organic. The book is dedicated to 
wdio later became minister to 

ft. fxfaoJM 

and was completed in a month’s time. 

hi the begining of it, a few verses aie addiessed to the 
reigning monaich the Mongol ai»~ 3 > J 0 itU The poet 

• ' / i 

boasts that his written in the previous year b$d 

already become popular and now he was therefore e^ 
eouraged to produce another book : — . " * ’ " ’ ‘ 

j 

The following lines give the date of composition :~~ 
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arte? sometime Viceroy of ^ k y , so that 


ffif 

The rest of theleitrs are addressed to friends '"^ 
e 1 * and Kono of these letters contains anything 

autobiographical. ‘ 

The oJu* .;.yj 

The historical date yielded by the qmldCts of Tmad & 
but little. In all these are 34 of which 5 are addressed 
to ^ 0;V «# 3 to *'*, 2 to prime 

minister of ■>»*- o f J^'S 2 to < *-* **•’>* to whom, as 

already said, he dedicated Ids Mathnawi the *«ts ope 

to 'rV-iU^ Viceioy of from 755 onwards! One 

qasida celebrates the praise of II « hrother of 

while another is an elegy (»»!■*) on him 1 . Another 
elegy is written on v ri J,r V* i the son of &**'! ^ W* W**, 
the famous juriseonsul of Shiraz. Whom ^ hiis 
noticed at some length in his travels. ■ ,/>;. *'J 

A short fragment commemorates the birth of prince 
y**3 son of £*-* with the eh ronogram « f*. 

giving 751 as the date of his birth. But of some special 
interest is a qasida addressed to »’* who, I 

find, was the mother of and lived for a time at J* }• 

This qasida beginning: — 1} 


es'c&fc 




' * 




an,; imitation of the famous * oH bi$a*cfo 
';^#hi<di,;. cuiiously ; .' enough, is also addressed- to a lady 


Hm. II, 754, . 


urn 


which agrees with that of 
beginning * — 

jU'JtsXfS vj C;> Jj 


Sa'di in praise of 



Again 'Imad;- 





r <U 




is comparable with Sa'd; 

* i* 

j •*•»/•• 




and so on. 

Ghazals of ‘I mad 

Tt is chiefly as a ghazal writer that ‘I mad claims our 
attention. His ghazals, to jny niiml, can be compared very 
favourably with those of Hafiz. Not only are they east in 
the same mould of thought and style, but also many of, 
them have a common metre and refrain. I have been able 
to pick out 22 such ghazals from the lit wan of ‘Imad. v 

A similar comparison between the ghazals of Salmiin 
and Hafiz has already been shown by Shlblf in the f***!/^ 
I cert inly share the popular opinion that Hafiz as a writer 
of Ghazal defies comparison and ‘Imad may not possibly 
quite come up to his mark, but it must be borne in mind 
that the poetical career of ‘Imad was somewhat anterior td : 
that of Hafiz and we must therefore . be mindful of oifP 
^well-known proverb 

~m„ l — , i — i — , ' r 

,| • 

' fit These I have now published in fall si-ie by si de with the ghaaels of SaS* 
|lt ^ Oriental College iiagaoce (May, Anyast and Ko^wmbe? 
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THE QURAN AND FREEDOM OF WILL. 

Muhammad Sadmddrn, M. A D. Liti, f Professor 

of Arabic, Government College, Lahore, ^ 

God, the Creator of the whole Universe has created 
so many kinds of creatures that it is impossible foi ns ; 
to know them wholly on account of a large number beisg- 
is other not Ids or on other planets. Evert on our planet 
there may he many crcatuies like many laws which ate 
not known H> us but among those which are known 
animals take the fits! and most prominent place, and of 
these animals again, the t ational animal called man 
occupies the highest position and is rightly taken 
to be the noblest of all creatines. Nobility of man, evi- 
dent!} . d*K-s not consist in Ins living an animal, but in ht§ 
being a rational animal, or in other words, in his being 
endowed with ‘Reason*, that gieat gift of God to matt, 
which distinguishes him among other animals, and the' 
right use of which leads him on and on, and facilitates 
for him the further and fin ther progress on his way to 
that highest goal which is destint d for mankind and in 
attaining to which consists his greatest pleasure and 
highest bliss. No one, 1 hope, will doubt this and will 
dare question the helpfulness of reason in this respect, 
excepting only 4 hose who have a superficial view of 
human life. Now, if w*e think of the long life man has 
enjoyed on this earth and of the comparatively little 
progress he has made, especially on his way to Ms 
highest and destined goal, wo begin to doubt tha helpful-' 
ness of reason and feel inclined to become pessitMsy 
fie in this respect, Bui before growing pessimistic it is 
necessary for us to find out the cause of this delay a#4 
see what it is due to, A little careful etmeideratiop 
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say of enjoying it. In other words, he earmot enjoy ft?#.. ; 
dona unless he knows how to eoxitiol his lower passion®' 
and prejudices, for, otherwise it is licence not libmty and 
abuse of freedom, not freedom. y ' ? 

"Nl ow let us take a step further and see how it goes 
wiih those men who by carefully controlling their passions 
ancl prejudices think highly and live highly, and a$$ 
called by others great or good men. Aie they enjoying 
perfect freedom of will? Are they quite free to do'ai 
they like? Are they possessed of absolute free will! 
Let a great seientist answei. C. Flammarion the great 

% •< % 7 

rsti oimmer and well-known seientist of France savSr— 

* „ 

“Absolute free will? No, relative free will 19 . t( Out 
liberty is much more restricted than it appears to super- 
ficial minds. The cosmic progress of the Universe leads us 
on. "We live under the astronomical conditions, of heat, of 
cold, of climate, of electricity, of light, of our surioundiftg^ 
of om het eddy, of our education, of our temperament, 
our health, of our strength, of will and so on. Our liberty 
is comparable to that of a passenger on a ship which 
bears him from Europe to America, His voyage is traced 
in advance, his liberty stops short at the ship’s railing, 
He can walk upon his floating edifice, talk, read, smdfei 
sleep, play cards, etc., but he cannot leave his moving 
home. The sketch of our existence is traced in advance, 
like the movement of the portions of a machine and we> 
have a roll to fill with a certain amount of personal 
actions. This conditional liberty is certainly very limy 

t#d, but exists all the same. * 

* \ * “ 
t J; 

- After listening to these very' clear words of thegrea| 
seientist, nobody I think, will entertain any doubt abou£ 
tire fact that nope can enjoy absolute free will inlte: 
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same time nil the external influences, we could calculate 
tlie future conduct of tins man with alt the certainty 
an eclipse of the sun or of the moon.’ 

(3) Bouehe Leclerg in W L 'Historic de la Divination 
dans 1'antiquite” writes that an uncertain future defending 
upon free will, does not agree with the idea of the fixed 
laws inspired by the sight of the Universal order, and that 
the popular instinct anticipating the xihilosophical theories* 
has been insuperable in its inclination to consider the 
future as unavoidable (v. h p. 15). that the future cannot 
be foreseen just because it is inevitable (ibid), that there is 
an unending conflict between prevision and liberty and that 
the one sets aside the other (ibid p. lb). 

(4) Schopenhauer in his “Essay on free will” writes: 
“Tf wo do not adn it tho rigorous necessity of all that 
happens by virtue of causality which compel* all events, 
without exception, am picvision is impossible and incolri 
ccivable tp. 124). 

(5) “In the conversations of Goethe with Eckemiaim 
we may read, under tho date of October 1.3, 1825; *As won 
as we gnat liberty to man. that is the end of tho Omni- 
science of God ; and if on the other hand, God knows what 
I shall do, I am not free to do anything but what He knows. . 
T cite this dilemma only as an example of the little we 
know and to show that it is not good to touch upon divine 
secrets.” 

* ( ( 

These arc great men. far above the level of so many 

educated people of those days.. They are the believers m 
the absolute negation of free will, they are the ■ fatalists > 
But our great .authority, the well-known Elammariop do#, 
hot agree* with them and has his own way of thh^i|g»y In 
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Having thus refuted the arguments of both, t|i; 
fatalists and libertarians, (\ Flammanon, who is hira$e$g 
deferminist, puts down very clearly what ho believes about 
the freedom of will and says: “Fatalism and determinism 
are two doctrines absolutely different from each other, and 
that it is necessa i y not to cofuse them, as is generally 
done- In the Hi. si, man is a passive bung who awaits 
events which arc inevitable. In tin- second, on the contrary* 
man is active and for ms a contributing cause/’ 

t atalism is the (h*ctriue of the drowsy j fatalists await 
events which they suppose must come to pass nevertheless 
and in spite of everything. The contrary is the case, we wo ifc 
and co-opoiate in the march of events. Far from being 
passive we aie active, we out selves construct the edifice of 
the futuie. Deteiminism ought not to be co i founded 
with fatalism. iiu.la.tUt icpresents inertia, the former 
lepiesents action. Katulmui is Onmful, Turkish; deter- 
minism is huiopean. I ln*ri is an .ibvss between the two 
civilisations*'. 

It is clear from the lotegoing that no sane pci son be- 
lieves in the Absolute liberty or Freedom of will, and 
that there are great men who believe in Fatalism or ab- 
solute negation o! free ill and that there are *gpe# 
men who believe in conditional liberty or defer mini&nk. 
You have also heard Flammai ion say that Fatalism 
Oriental, Turkish, probably because of the fact that the 
ftuFtt as Mussulmans hove been taken to be Fatalists 
hy others or because ol the decline of the Turkish power., 
1 a$h auie U Fiammarion had read the Quran carefuliy, h^' 
would have hesitated beloic making this remark, for:, 

Quran is more in favour of the <]eteiminists, r ffip§£ 
who like Flanmrarion believe, in the well-known gay mg 
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it is from this idea that the Quranic expressions aho«| 
Heading’ and ‘misleading’ are derived. The traveller arm 
in a space having no boundary waiting for the right 
to his goal. So is the ease with man on the journey of lift. 
But him who makes himself worthy of the favours of God' 
by faith and good deeds, God rewards with His guidance* 
him who docs evil deeds He leaves ening, withdraws froth 
him His grace, does not extend to him the hand of guidance, 
but not that He puis him diieetly on the evil path. Hence; 
the metaphors of blindness and of groping are readily 
used while speaking of sinners. They do not see, aud must' 
therefore err aimless and purposeless. As no guide help# - 
them, tlmy precipitate themselves irretrievably into ruin*) 
“Illuminations are come from your God: whoever sees, 
sees to his own benefit; whoever is blind is so at his own 
cost.” (6. \. 104). Why did he not utilise the light which , 
was offeted to him? “We have revealed the Book to 
thee J‘or people, he who lets himself be guided by it, does 
so for his own self, but he who goes astray (dalla) does SO 
at his own expense.” (39, v. 42.) 

The abandonment to one’s self, the withdrawal of divine • 
solicitude is a dominant idea in the Quran, with regard 
to the people who, by their previous conduct, render them* ~ 
Selves unwoi thy of the Divine Grace. When Go 4 says" 
that Ho forgets the impious because they forget Him (7, % 

49 5 9, v. 68; 45, v. 33), Ho draws the consequence froni 
this idea. God forgets sinnei s, that is to say, Ho doe$ 1 
not care about them. The guidance is a reward which 
be accords to good, “ Allah does not guide the impious ; 

•■'Ireople’’ (9, V. UO), He leaves them erring aimlessly; ^he 
^ not the eSect hut the cause of going astr^? ; 

(0 t v, % specially 61, v. 5). It is true that- ‘%e : whom 
y;4NNi W d^oi^.hnd the fight ^h,(^r.G 



Hungary. It is clear that according to the 
having pointed out the straight path, has left 
to choose and to work out his own weal or woe asd$ 
pleases. But to bring it home to you, I feel the need of 
saying something more, and to save your time, will cohii|it 
myself to giving the translations of some of the tiring 
of the Quran which wall make the matter clear to every- 
one who is not a prejudiced or sworn bigot. ' L- .f 

The Quran says: — \ ", 

1. “And if God had pleased, He would certainly hay& 
guided all of them, therefore, be not of the ignorant. 
those accept who listen”. (S. 6, v. 35-38), , 

2. “And if Hod had pleased, they would not hay#- 
associated others with Him and We have not apgwi&J^ 
thee a keeper over them, and thou art not placedi jli 
charge of them”. (S. 8, v. 108). 

3. “And if thy lord had pleased they would not 
done it, therefore leave them alone with that which 
forge”. (8. 6, v. 113 and 138). 

4. “Bay: then God’s is the conclusive arg? 
so if He please, He would certainly guide you all”, 
v. 150). 

5* “And if thy Lord had pleased, surely all 
are on the earth would have believed all of them; wf 
then force men till they become believers 1 ?” (S. 10, v. 

0. “And if He please, He would certainly gtiid# 

' all aright ”, (S. 16, v. 9). 

“Perhaps thou wilt kill thvself with grief becatt§#' : 
^ thhy do not believe. If Wepleise, We shoull sand down, 

a sign from the heaven, so ***** 

to it”. (S. 26, v. 3-4). ,\ 










■v.v: 
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for whomsoever Wo will, then Wo assign to him the heiiV: 
ho shall entoi it despised, driven away. And whoev&rj 
desires the hereafter, and strives for it as he ought to 
strive and he is a believei, then these are they whose ' 
striving shall he leeompensed. Ail do We aid— these as " 
well as those— out of the bounty of thy Lord and the bounty 
of thy Loid is not confined”. CS. 17, v. 18-20). y 

2. “Whoever desires the gain of the hereafter. We 
will give him moie of that gain; and whoever desires the, 
gain of this life, We will give him of it, and in the here 4 
aftei he has no share”. (S. 42, v. 20). v 

:J. “And whoever desires the reward of this life. We 
will give him of it, and whoe\ei desires the reward of the 
hereafter. We w ill give him of it ; and We will reward the 
giateful’*. (S. 3, V. 144), 

These verses clear iy show that a man is left quite free 
to choose this life or the next life or both. He wiE fee 
given b\ God whatever he prefeis for himself. But this 
freedom does not mean that he can in any way change the 
laws of God, for the law requires that the person who ha# 
totaMy disregarded ihe next life and has done nothing for. 
the same, can justly have iu> share in that life and wiE 
na tut ally suffer just us it lequires, that those who try .to. 
gain from this life as well as from the next, will be 
rewarded similarly but this debit e for the double gain must, 
be Expressed in actions and not mei ely in words. Science; 
has proved that there is not a single thing iri this world 
which becomes nothing be that thing material or an action 
Or an idea and thought. 4 As you sow, so shall you reap* 
was true, is t rue and will remain true for ever. This takes 

i N 

Us-- further to responsibility of man foi his actions which# 



will? Xo one I believe, provided he is not a bigoted ait! 
biased fanatic. This life is a struggle, a trial, geniteaieav 
in which we are to develop our faculties audio brighten 
our minds more and more that wo may go on lising higher 
and higher to that splendid and glorious goal which is 
destined for man. ft will not be out of place, therefore* 
if I quote a few verses from the Quran to show that this 
' life is a trial foi us. 

The Quran says “Blessed is He in whose hand is the 
kingdom and lie has power over all things, Who created 
death and life that He may try you — which of you is best 
in deeds”. (8. t>7 v. 1-2). 

“And ITe it is Who created the heavens and the earth 
in six periods — and His tin one is on water, that He nagy 
1 ry you which of you is best in actions”. (S. 11 v» 7). 

“And He it is Who has made you successors on the 
earth and raised some of you above others by vatioth) 
grades that He may try you in what He has giten you*** 
(8. 6, v. 16(0. ' - ' 

These verses clearly show that in this life we are fd 

K 

utilise all the faculties and powers given to us by 0od to 
the fullest extent because we are not to become nothing 
after death, but are to change this life for that IhfHa 
which we will have to occupy a position which our actions 
here entitle us to. 

We are responsible for what we do in this life, thetc- 
fbre we must use om will in a way which may help us it* 
attaining to a high position in this life as welt as ih tib 
-;t§eXt. The freedom of will is a great gift of (Tod and #6 
must appreciate it and utilise it in the best and the 
why. Otherwise we alone aie to suffer and not Ho|, 
Tdlwd this* 
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A. MS. OF NASIR ‘ ALPS MATHNAWl. 

.1/. Nfriiuur-R chm an. 31. A. f M. R. J, <■ 

Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, 

University of Allahabad. , e 

1 um indebted to my friend Mr. M. H. Syed of 
the l T rdu Depart moot. l'ni versify of Allahabad, for his 
genciosity of' placing' at my disposal his valuable MB', 
of Nadr ‘ Ah Sai Hindi's most important Malhuawl*, 
which I intend to study in the following pages. Acquired ' 
at Bijapui m 19*27, the Mathnawi forms a part of the 
collection of numerous poems in Persiau and Bakkhiah 
The collection opens with the well-known Persian poem, 
the Mathnawi Nan-o-halwa ” of Bahahid-din-i-bAmilP, 
If begins with. 

^'£ S| cA/UU®>.i /.A 

and is preceded by (he brief khutba: — 

alii Jb v 

J ^ *^£ U ~^'****^ 8 CXa - 

WiPkvJl ( Jf £*^\ 0^ V^JJ 

tie) 

d* l U 

- ^ \A) <uh gT> 

It consists of about three hundred couplets, ending • 

with . — 



generally designated as the u Religious” Mathnawi. 
. Hied in Shawwah 1033 A. H, (1621 A. D.). 



ll<5« 


mid bearing llie heading ( * y 

j 

(8) A Mathnairl in Dakkhani, said to be the (**0 Jp 4 ) 
of one ’Abram Khan Afghan of Bangar-AIauh , J 

(0) Another Dakkhini J fathmwf, covering eight 
pages and beginning with: — 


{ 10) Another long Dakkhini Maihmwi , which runs into, 
Maty-one pages and bears the date 1 1th of Rabi I of 
the 20th yeai of the reign of Muhammad .Shall, corres- 
ponding to 1151 A. H. 

(11) A Peisian Maihnau i described as the work of 
Afirza ‘Abdul-Qadir Bedil and beaded <-"). It opens 
with the couplet 



and consists of 113 couplets closing with 





(12 j A Peisian Mailmaw i written in celebration of 
the lioli festival by one Gulab Rai surnamed Bekhud, • 
wlio seems to have been some Kayastha poet of the 
.South. He opens his poem with: 



and is nut satisfied till he completes the number 
This Maihnawl is followed by 


X, Bangar-Mau, District l-miao, U. P, of Agra and Ondk, 

2. In the v^jjivefl after the .US. of the “ Nan-oMIidw»”;this poem, 

is styled as AP c- c A' and No. (10) is entitled as ij"* c ; {J} 3 ** of Mi?)' 

,• Sayyid Muhammad Waljh of Unydarubad. 
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MS., bating from 1099 A. IT., is the oldest copy of the 
Mathnawl, having been will ten a year (may be only a 
few months) be foie the pool left his home 1 al Sarhind 
for the Impel ial ('amp at Bijapur, and nine years before 
his death, which occurred in i 1 08 A. H. 1697 A. 1). 

The author, Xasir ‘Air 2 , with the pen-name of ‘All 
was a well known and eminent poet of India in the latter 
part of the seventeenth centun, and thrived during the 
reign of emperor Awrangzib. Tt is indeed regrettable that 
no direct clue can be found to the date of the poet's birth. 
But since ho is said to have died when he was about sixty 
his biith may be dated in 1640 oi so. This much however, 
is certain in that he was bom and bred at Sarhind*, 
whence he derives his appellation of Sarhindf. The 
author of Barhatun-Xazirm, wiiting in 1184 A. H. (1770 

A. D.), more than seventy years after the poet’s death*, 
seem doubtlessly to be labouring under a misconception 
when he puts down Lahore as the poet’s home ((A?*) 
and the imfnobabilily of the fact becomes patent when be 
makes Sarhind the poet’s permanent lesidencef^eSb ? 
abj/ r m j° ')* Sarhind is situated near Ambala in 
the Panjab, being at a distance of ahoni six miles from 
the railway station Saihind on the Xotth Western 
Bniiway. After the Muslim conquest it had become 
a fief of Dihli, and long continued to be an important 
stronghold of the Bihii empiie. Under the Moghul 


1. In 1100 A» It. (A. D 1683). See Khizana-i-'Amira (Cawnpofe, 1871), 

p. m 

2- Wrongly styled in the colophon of this MS. fq. v. 'tup ret) ns Mirza, 

3. Original iy Sab rind. See Sarw-r-Azact of Arad Bilgratni, Lahore, 19 IS, 
p. 12S. the S&rw was written m A. H. 1166 (1762 A. l>.). 

4 tfhe Oriental College Magazine. Lahore, May 1928, p, 92. 

$. ibid., August 1928, p. 98. 
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say. “Although some writers have adopted his way, 

but every one of them has failed to attain to his standard 

The people of Baghdad are conversant with Arabic 

as well as with Persian. In their assemblies of esoteric 
fervour and ecstasy ? u-' *'1 they tecite mostly 

the Arabic poems of Iban al -Farid al-Misri and very 
often ( AO the Persian Mathnawi of Xasir ‘Ali” 
Sarkhush, himself a poet of no mean repute, and author 
of the celebrated biogtaphy of poets entitled the Kalituatush 
Shu‘ara sjieaks of him thus: — 

In the domain of poetiy ‘Alt was the* overlord. In 
Assembly of the Heart ‘All was the saint, ‘All was the 
leader. Xone can vie in excellence with the poetical 
utterances of ‘Ah, just as none can vie with Mir ‘All.* In 
the excellence of calligraphy. 

He enjoved the patronage of Avviangztb’s two noblemen 
Sayf Khan Badakhshh and Phul-Fiqar Khaid. On the 

■' 1- Sarw-i-’Atod, p 12 c 

2 . Khannja Mir ‘Alj Tr. brm *wa«“the originator of the eighth mode of 
writing evolved from the Na-.kb and the Tidiq mode?, end a peerless cailigra- 
phisf of his day He t limed during the ascendency of Tamerlane, and was a 
contemporary of the port Kamal-i-Khuyandi )d. 803 A. H.-1400 A. IT), See 
Tndh-Kira-i-Khushmiwisan of Ghulam Muhammad (Ed. Hiduyat Hurnyn, 
Calcutta, 1910) ; and Ain-i-Akbari, T, 111. 

3 • Sayf-ud-Diu Mahmud, known Mirza FaqiruUah and entitled as 
Soyf Khnn (son of Tarbiynt Khan, a Cakhshi at the court of Emperor Shah- 
Jaban ) held governorship;- of Agra, Kashmir. Bihar and Allahabad, and died 
in A. II, 1035 . Be is the author of n valuable treatise on Indian Music and 
Dancing, entitled Kag-Darpan. See Ma’uthirul-’lTmarab II, 479-4S5- 

4. Muhammad ’JsmahT, entitled Dhul-Fiqar Khan {formerly' 1‘liqnd 
Khan), son of ’ Aead Khftn'Asafud-DawLi end son-in-law of the great 
’Amirol-’Umrn’ Shnyista Khan, was one of the esteemed noblemen of Awrangzib. 
Born in 1067 A. H. (1657 A. P ) he held several appointments under the Emperor, 
Bahadur Shah gave Mm the title of Samsamod-DawJa 'A.mirul-M'mad Baha- 
dur Nasrat Jang, together with the govemofdiip of tire Deccan. Be suffered 
disgrace at the hands of Emperor Farrnkh-.Siyar, by whose orders he was strangled 
to death in 112& A. H, (1713 A. Do See' Ma’athiruVCmaW, 11, 93-106. 
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an auspicious date, for it was in that year that he (the 
Mujaddid) met his spiritual guide, the Kliwaja BaqI 
BiUAh for the first time. .Shaykh MaVon eomplotd the 
cou rse of his education when he was only sixteen. After 
that hf* attended to the development of his spiiitual self. 
The aspirant soon became a perfect guff. His father regard- 
ed him as the best and almost perfect of his children, and 
adopted hum as one of his khalifas. The Emperor Shah 
Jahan is said to have always courted the ambition of 
meeting him. but i he pleasure was not vouchsafed to him. 
The Emperor Awrangzib did, however, enjoy the privilege 
of being a devotee of his. The Shaykh was indeed one 
of the eminent saints of the Naqsh-bandi school, among 
the ndheients of which he commands great esteem. His 
mausoleum at Sarhind is the seene of a large assemblage 
on the 9th. of Rabi‘ T, the date of his death in the year 
1079 A, H. 166*8 A.D. 


in not) A. H. the poet left his home for the Imperial 
camp at Bijapur, wheio he met and enjoyed the patronage 
of Dhul-Fiqar Khan. It was m praise of this patron of 
his that 4 Ali composed his famous qaslda beginning with: 


S'** *+ 

And it is on record that this matla 1 alone brought mm 
from the Khan a reward ot an elephant with an enormous 
amount of money. 1 The poet was with Dhul-Fiqar 
Kh5n, when in 1 10:3 (A. D. 1691 ) he marched on Kar natal/ 
with intentions In effect a conquest of that territory. 
In fact he was constantly in company of the Khan 
till he returned to Shahjahanabad, where hepassed'his 


1. AftratfuruKUmara', II, 104. 
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do not offer any such distinction in ink. 1 Among the 
former group is also included a couplet of c Iraqi (p. 9), 
which is perhaps the solitary example of quotation 
throughout the poem. 

The absence of dots Horn the dotted letters, and the 
neglect of any diseiimination between the script of Rdf 
and Gdf, can hardly be described as a defect of The MS., 
for the classical writers and scribes hardly recognised 
their responsibility in this matter. But one cannot help 
noting, while reading the MS., the misrepresenation of an 
Hd&fat by a Yd, or on the contrary the mistaking of a Yd for 
an ’idafat and the consequent omission of the former from 
places where it must have been added. This tempts me to 
think that the MS. (a greater part of it, if not the whole) 
was wiitten to dictation, and that the scribe was not able or 
careful to distinguish, while writing, the long ’iddfai (as 
necessitated by the metre) from a Yd. In many places 
different readings have been suggested on the margin. 
These arc either (t) only corrections of miswritten wor ds, 2 
or (ir) they offer better readings than the ones adopted 
in the main. Such suggestions, together with the couplets 
noted on the margin (and meant for insertion in the main), 
that have been already mentioned, may have been added 
after a comparison with some other existing MS. of the 
poem. If this conjecture be not incorrect, one cannot 
doubt that the Mathnawi had already become popular 
before 1099 A. II. 


1. In Bodl , No. 3157, however, it «eem<» red ink has beert used for al! 
the^e. 

2. This happens in a majority of such cases, and lends further support r 
the conjecture that the MS. was written to dictation. 
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immortal Mathnawl ofMawlanS Kumi, it begins rather 
abruptly with a munajaf , without the usual doxologies 
characteristic of such poems. It discusses sufic topics, 
'which are first discussed in abstract form (couched 
in other metres) and are then illustrated by apologues and 
stories. In this the poet is following the model of Nizami 
Ganjawi andJRuim. After the cherished style of mathnawl- 
writers the poet calls upon the eup-beaier ( now 
and then, and starts a sort of soliloquy (addressing 
himself with His nom-de-plmne ‘All) when carried away 
by rapture and fen on i. 

The Mathnawi begins with: 

* * w 

which opens a Munajai. The theme of jb *>>»> and ^ q- 
'?-) )b lun e been my well sustained throughout this 

fervent and glowing outpouring ol this heart to God. He 
desires to be consumed with the fire of His love. 

1, Sarkhusb, the author of Kslimatush'Shu'.ira* Bote? { under the account of 
Nasir 'Ati) the objection to and eorre< fion of this couplet by' tin oid friend of the 
poet His correction runs thus: 

SarkhusJ), however, meet* this correction resentingty, and retorts; — 



f owe this information to the kind courtesy of Professor Fazld-Maq. 


/ 



gives himself up wholly and loses himself completely, 
But he is not satisfied with this much of enjoyment. He 
wants another eup of (the wine of) Unity, and calls upon 
the Saqi to dieneh him with a torrent of fire onee again: 


/ „ , t { * 

«* »# ** 



V* * 


80 that he may be able to cast off the shackles of these 
earthly habiliments. He is enraptured and chimes in tune 
with the great JRumi : 



Naturally enough he sees the same Beauty manifested 
in every particle of dust. Be it a denizen of the mosque 
or of the temple, both aie alike enamoured of it, both are 
intoxicated with the same wine. The same beauty mam- 
fests itself iu so many forms. The lire that burned down 
the Sinai to ashes got transmuted into the blood of Mansur. 
Majnfitt and Layla, Farhad and Shnin, Yusuf and 
Zulaykha are all alike afflicted with the love of the same. 
For that beauty is the real source . of Love. It is that 
self-same music that has tilled every' nook and corner with 
its sweet tunes. 



nm 


This light, this fire finds its culmination in ^hihammad* 
who is veritably the>* f ; £ ;? amWe ?W*> This 

approach to Ihe climax of beaut} throws him once more 
into a munajdt . Once again he expresses his desue to be. lost 
in eti ievnbly into Him, aftei perfect freedom t mu this 
temple oi the body, 

>U (j >J. J Jt 

Ut *>/* c ( J t 1 


j/V.yV «fV 

^ — A&f 

This Hunajat is a long one, taking ns well through 

sixty couplets and ending 

in his civ. 

* 

jX\ 


Here again he calls 

upon the »V7rj?, and once more 

bursts into the great Piaster Ruim’s tune: 

>1 hs^ 

Js4~£t\($b ^ 

jj/jIascPc? ^ 


and then : 



(j* — 

c+$\(j j) 
/” «« 





£^$d , y , *{y 


*» 





1,184 


and then stmnonised him on Love. During this lively and 
entertaining talk of his own Love and its all-embracing 
effect, weight and gravity, he strikes the significant note 
that a guide ( is necessary to lead the aspirant to the 
object oflow. He then related bis personal experience in 
love, and told him how during his wild ramblings he 
stumbled into a lovely and charming town where he 
happened to see the very person whom the painter had 
portrayed and whose love he was cherishing. The sweet- 
heart is thus described: 




Ju 

** •>, 


Aj) oOy: 

Jff} •*+}!*’ 4 k f 


On the stranger's offer of leading him to the place 
of the sweetheart the two started on their journey there. 
And though, through his extreme madness, the painter 
strayed away tiom his guide, the svveetheait ’s magnetic 
force drew him to the town of his beloved. Here follows 
a picture of the sweetheart's state of mind, and is beauti- 
ful! v introduced with: 

*r 

j£#j> l) UfjfckJjt jS t f 

{/ Ai' A J b-* 4 




of km*. r J he hmo lamed his eves aiul found himself face 
to face with the \ on object of his thoughts, the otiginal of 
hit? piot me. He fell into a franco and could not utlei a word. 
The prince appi cached him and talked to him softly, and 
oft\ red to help him out of difficulties if he would oiilv let him 

V 

know what they wen*. This encouraged the painter to 
speak, and he related to his eii'iuiier all about his home, 
his occupation. his distraction and madness, and at last 
handed over the pot trait to him 

•* 

r rhe prince was din ply mo\ed and being unable to 
conti ol his feelings, he proposed to the painter that he 
should like to take to the livei as he was tired oi the desert 

« 

He ammlingb went to the rmr and took his seat in a 
light skiff. Hut he could hardly find lest without the 
painter, who was, therefore, invited and given a seat by 
his side and-ihe two began to enjoy each other's company. 

The cimav was reached in conversation when mere 
nods and becks nsuiped the place of words and expressions. 

As the prince did not wish to betray his feelings to the 
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These ways are further qualified rims : 

cW»'p l%& $*WZ&An${ 

it is at this juncture iu the neopttyfe's x>dth dm Satan 
lays his trap and beguiles and misleads the traveller away. 
But he only is perl eel who is strong enough to disregard 
these temptations of Satan, and hiave enough (o merge 
into the Eternal. 


XX>,<jr*X} A 


ijpfj 


« * ♦ 




U l,<y {jfpu PP. if^’fa'ss \ 

[ This mention of JT JT is nicely employed % the^oel 
to introduce the story of the musician and the rubies. 
This last couplet is followed bj another introductory 
couplet m a foreign metre : 

Xs v (J 0 CSj'-? 

« #T • 

and then begins the story of the musician with ; 

>jA ^jy'' tfjj $ 

The experts’ discovery of the true nature of the royal 
rubies affords the poet anolbci occasion to expatiate on the 
subject, and the moral of the story is summed up m these 
words : 


fjp?\ 

6 fjyJl xf \J $ pI&xj {J /\JypXi 

- z - 



mo 


,tyi citf , t. 4,:i/ j Jtf 

d 5 crj&e/Jifti d-Scf 

> L - J 1 l ypiregtiO 


This narrative piodnc-es on the poet mi intoxicating 
offtd as if note, and he begins to soliloquist on Love and 
I'liity, dosing- with the lines: 

"ffyg'n tjvbgh 

Tha thought Of Divine Unity mice more reminds him of the 
i rophet Muhammad. 

atfritJu'&U 

This introduces us to n short eulogy of the Prophet, ending 
m lei nw of Unity: 

This is followed by eleven couplets in a new metre, 
mrpoviing t„ introduce the suhjeet of l-Wom and 
nbmthon and Kays he: 

■ $?4<j %.J>* 
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This “ting” t ^ towards whoso door of bounty he is 
hastening, is no other person than his sphitual guide, the 
Khvsaja Martini, wliosr pjaisc so naturally follows after 
another six couplets. "This eulogy of the Khvvaja takes up 
fifteen couplets, which T can not resist the temptation of 
quoting below: — 





S ■ 

ha> kzJ£,osJ>o 

' / f * 

A— 

* y »»* 



wC^W<)i fJC * ft i X’ t' 


> . / 






tfdni’ 

SjI <)>>> L^io 

*■***' k jju 


«• 

<-X 

£ Usj^u 
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T a ip a k kul is defined as a complete detachment of one’s 
\ elation from N'ut-iSelf, if is likened to a benumbed foot 
that midge* along but is unaffected by fatigue, its very 
essence is the destruction of all earthly desire and a 
persistent refusal to yield to the cia\ ings of one’s tower 
natuj e : 



4’ he idea i< further illustrated the story of a saint who 
prayed to God lot sending down rain on Lahore, which 
was once upon a tune afflicted with a tcirible drought, 


which is finely painted 

jJtJ 

y v t 

*♦ yf ' * 

&6u&cic; fat 
&$*{!**& 


m these words : 

Jj(f fa) Uj Uf - c— ■'"C 

crypiJj^J^a? 

y « ^ 

uttf'Misfjbi'-f 

99 9 


*When the climax was leached, the saint prayed to 
God to be met ci fid to His features. And a voice from 

the unseen responded saying that the saint was still an 
baperfeet novice and was deficient enough not to be able 
'to understand and realise that e\ery particle of the 
JUuVerse-.^ .be it a stone, oi an animal, or a tree-—.*, has 
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people and beseeched liei to pray l*> God for His grace and 
riu-iey. On healing the request the malt on- saint sermonised 
him on love and its t whence, and told him that since she did 
not see any space devoid of the friend (God), and whereas 
her veiy being was seething with a burning desire to steal 
a glance of Ilim she had musteml up her courage fo serve 
Him and had taken oaths 3 that to His door only she would 
take all her ^applications for the giant of her longings and 
wants, and h on i Hint alone would she seek help, for, in- 
deed. said she, His acceptance makes every hair of my bod}’' 
smile. It is ins reins only that turn the trend of my being, 
lam indeed something beyond imagination. JO veil fancy 
failed to paint a eoi reef pietuie of my state <*f mind. My 
thought (r'h-M siinplv entrances the heaits, my reflection 
melts the minors. My veiy colon 1 lessness is full of all 
colours. In my heat t 1 stoic up all the universe, but the 
whole painting is lost in the mirror (<*f my heait). She 
wound up hei discourse by saying that words were too 
delicate and insufficient to express the very extensive 
meaning ; ^ 

* 

And her patting words followed immediately ; 

The saint w-as compelled to leave her to her solitude, 
without having realised the essence of love. Ouc*e more he 
prayed to God, and again a tlmd time. But aH was in vain. 
He could hot move the pvo\ id once to send down a single 
drop of rain. The matron was aftei all moved with the 

' -t.-rirr- nm.tnu!- ,, „ ■ » . . — « mm « » « t Cf ‘ » ‘ I 

}. -Hero follow (pp. 58, 591 twenty-four c< uplots .ontaming as many as 
forty-two oaths. 



nothing rnoje; foj in his a cry self he perceives the ouiiujH 
of a sho t pies* ocean. 


The next seat ion <»f tin Mathnawi is again introduced as ' 
usual with nine couplets in a foreign moire. It pi opuses 
to deal with the high quality oi his mui lofty poetry and 
sublime diction, lit- Ik comes expiessh sclf-laudatoiy when 


he says : 

lj C? 

• • * «•»* * 





„ * * •« 

He believes that n> long as the angels do not read and 
patronise poetry, people do not rega red it as praise- 
worthy, According to him a poetical utterance, truly 
deserving the name is one which m effects the heart that it 
becomes a part of the heart itself, one which gues birth to 
am-ania in the heart, one which effervesces like wine in the 
butt of Thought* and goes right into the very marrow -ffi 
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sacred well of Zarazam and when he was asked as to the 
reason of this atrocious deed of his, he said he committed 
the heinous act simply to attract the peoples’ attention to 
himself. Such an anecdote so skilfully woven together ean 
hardly fail to secure its purpose wi'h the reader of Nasir 
‘All. Couplets then follow, which criticise such mean and 
meaningless actions and intentions of his adversaries and 
malignant opponents, till at last he closes the topic with: 

feeling certain of the fact that full justice will be done to 
him by his own utterances and 

goes on to strike a note of warning thus; 

*&<*(*& 

deft* 



from his self-intoxication, and finds fault with himself: 




{ 
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Ibrahim, it is related, once felt a burning desire to 
resort to the side of river and jungle. After roaming about 
in the forest for some time, he repaired to the river, Ih 
the boat he was joined by a lovely youth. It so happened* 
that the lance of Ibrahim struck and pierced the foot of 
the handsome stranger, who, however, uttered not a word 
of complaint, and his journey terminating, he extracted the 
spear-point from his bleeding foot, mounted a steed and, 
trotted off. Ibrahim could not bear the scene. He felt “ 
tormented at heart, and a vo>ee from within admonished 
him for his gross carelessness in having hurt th stranger, 


i^4 




and bade him pray, saying (in the words of the Koran): 

! j GJiii tP Li" 




Thus closes the Mathnawi, sounding a note of sel£4e~ 
nuuciation, 

jfsjcHAsbC# 


The main theme of the whole poem, as has been rendered 
abundantly clear by the detailed argument above, is Divine 
Unity and Love. Unity encompasses everything* All that 
' Is covered by Time and Space, all that is conceivable and 
imaginable resides in Him, who is unchangeable and absolute* 
There is nothing else, but God, All that has been, that is, 
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THE HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE DIWAN OF 

ABU TAMMAM 

A. Haq; M. A ; PK D. ' , 

The poems of Abu Tammara are full of historical , 
facts which shed a new light on our knowledge of the 
events of the period in which he lived. Although Tabari • 
and other Arab historians have dealt fully with the im- ■ 
portant events, yet still in the description of various 
happenings there is a gap which can only be filled by 
the contemporary poets. It would he idle, indeed, to' 
search for historical facts in a chronological order in the 
poems, as their chief aim is the praise of patrons in 
order to gain reward and not the accurate recording of 
historical facts. As T)r. Margoliouth in his article 1 ; 
on the historical contents of the Diwan of al-Bubturi 
remarks, the poet of Abbasid times had to discharge some 
of the functions of the modern journalist. He had to . 
defend the policy of the court before the public, test, 
public opinion regarding any important step to be taken 
by the sovereign or minister, and not infrequently tb 
persuade him to adopt certain measures for the public 
welfare. 

In the poems of Abu Tammam, the chief events 
described are, the battles and skirmishes against Babak, 
the powerful leader of the Khurramites, his capture and 
execution, the defeat of the Emperor Theophilus and the 
fall of Ancyra and Amorium; and also the raids on. 
Roman territory. In addition to these, many other 
efents are also mentioned, viz., the crucifixion of 
Massayar 2 , the chief of Tabaristan. a d Aeiius, the de- 

.H I p i ' III W. I I . ' * 1 ' 1 '* — — * - ■ " * " * — • « 

, _ J. See the Journal of Indian History, October t;!;t3, pub at Allahabad. 

e...T?i«na 164 (8) he was capture! and beaten to dei h in 225 A.* H, 

. Jabari Hi, 1303, 
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His poems are full of allusions to the Days ; 
battles) of the pagan and Isltmic 1 age which are des- 
cribed in the Aghani and other historical works. He 
mentions also the massacre of fhe followers of Mazdak* 
(528 A, D.) by Auushirwau, the King of Persia. ; 

i 5 

A few references of historical importance are alsg 
given in his poems. He relates that Umar, the second Of 
the Orthodox Caliphs, had once, when gold became scarce^ 
suggested that coins should be made of camel’s* hide., 
In another place he informs us of the strange method 
adopted for spreading abroad the news of victories and 
defeats of the Caliph's armies. In the time of Mutaaisi 
when the army of the Caliph was engaged in almost 
incessant battles against JBabak, the messenger bedecked 
himself with black feathers when the Caliph’s army 
gained a victory, and with red feathers when it was 
defeated. 4 

He also mates mention of the famous Halley comet 
which made its periodical appearance in 222 A.II.(738 A. B.) 
from which the astrologers predicted that a great calamity 
would fall 5 upon the people. 

The laudatory poems addressed by the poet to the 
high dignitaries and officials of his time are not confined 

» « *—'»»»■ ■ ....i... i, ..... — 

1. Diwan (322-23) Sec also the indices, ro the Diwan in which the a&roesof 
battles mentioned by A bu Tam man are given. 

2. Diwan 322-23 ( 1-3) Tabari (i, 894 seqq) In most MSS of the Diwan 

the name ii written as whereas in some MSS. it is given ns 

of, MS. of the Diwan 306 (8). 

3. Diwan 5» (2). 

4 Diwan 107 (44 

- 5. The poet calls it by the name of al-RaWkab-al-Gharbi. See Dm.m $ 

(fourth line from the botfom) Cf. Kamil of Jbn-jl-Athir vi, 337, pub, jjtsdjSij 
Michael Syr. ill, 07. See also Chamber's Book of Astronomy, L 444, 


executed and burnt 1 , he requests the Caliph to exter- * 
inmate the whole family of Kaus, the father of Afshin, 
a nd burl them into the pits which they had dug for the / 
Kingdom 2 / He pleaded before Malik b. Tawq for ~ 
Banu Taghlib. who had incurred the displeasure of Malik 
on account of their insubordination 8 , and so appeased \ 
the anger of Malik, who then treated his flock with the - 
dignity to which they had been accustomed 4 . Many 
other verses of a similar kind may be found in this Divan. ' 
Abu Taramam makes no mention of the foreign troop#, 
l e. al-Mawali, organised first by at Mntasim, which in a 
comparative short period assumed the importance of the 
Roman Praetorian Guards, seating and unseating Caliphs 
who were practically in their power. Even in celebrating 
the victory of Amorium, in which these troops played a 
very important part, he passes over their exploits without 
mention and speaks only of the achievements of the Arab$*. 
This is probably due to the fact that in the ptoet’s 
life time these troops did not become so important as they' 
did later on, in the time of the poet Buhturi, who in his- 
poems constantly refers to them 6 . 

'Hie chief themes on which Abu Tammam harps are th£ 
victories won by the Caliph al-Mutasun against the heretic 
Babak, and the Emperor Theophilus Many raids on the 
Roman land carried out by al-Mamun. and other Generals 
of al Mutasim are also alluded to in his poems, Gere. 

" - ~ ‘ ,r ‘" • r. — — 

t. For a details’' account of \)shm*e evemti'.n goo Tnb'jn iii, 1308— 1 #18, 

2. Diwan 154 (3 —5). 

3. 19 (8 seqq.1 

4. Cf. Xbn Kashiq (Hmda) 32-31 

5. Piwftn 12 (2. * w . 

6. See l>r. Margnlinafh*E article in the Journal of Tndian History, oft thft 
%Vdpt&ai content' of th* Dima of BnMvm. 
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spare any efforts to root out Babak and his followers 1 , 
and the chief thought which occupied Mutasim ’s mind after 
his accession was to re nove this great danger to the • 
Kingdom. Babak was countenanced and helped by the - 
Romans. Indeed the raid on Zepetra was carried out by 
the Empexor Theophilus at the request of Babak in order 
to divert the attack of the Caliph 's forces, and alleviate the 
pressure on Babak. 3 To establish peace with the empire 
and to produce an impression of the strength of the state ' 
it was essential that Babak and his followers should be 
suppressed. With this purpose in view Mutasim, within 
a very short period of becoming Caliph, set on foot pre- 
parations fora great expedition, and when they were 
completed he, in the month of Dhul Qada 220 A.H, 7 
sent- Afshin at the head of a great army to conquer 
Babak. - ' ' * ' 

The chief battles mentioned by Abu Tammam are fully 
described by Tabari in bis well-known Annals. 3 'Here 
it will be sufficient to give a short account of those events 
and mention a few details and small incidents that are 
alluded to by the poet. 

1. Before the expedition of Afshin set out Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim was sent by the Caliph Mutasim to the province of 
al-Jabal (o suppress the rising of the followers of Babak, 
where in many engagements he defeated and inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy. Tabari does not state the name of a. 
single place where the fighting took place. He simply 
records the fact 4 that in the month of Sbawwal 218 A.H, 

1. Taburi iii, 1ICS. It is Mud that Ibe hoiMjimen of Babak atone numbered 
twenty thousand. Abut FarJ (Mubbta-aa) 2U, 

- 2.‘ Tabari nib 1234. _ : 

3. See Tabari iti, 1171 Seqq and 1186 seqq. 

i, in, 1165. 
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the Leader himself escaped . Here again Tabari is Silent' 
as to where this bailie was fought but Abu Tammam 
describes it as having taken place behind Sindbaya 2 , 
adding that Muawiya escaped under cover of darkness 9 

s x 

thereby showing that it was a night raid. 

r 

3. After i ebu deling the forts between Bur^and and 
Ardabii A f shin divided his forces and quartered his generals - 
in different fortified towns. Thus Abu Sahd was posted 
at KhushA Haytham ai Ohanawi at the fort of Arshaq, and 
Atawaya-ai- \ uwar at the fort of al-Nahr. Pro vision 
were convex ed from one stronghold to another by armed 
guards. Afshm a very able general, knowing well that 
an effort to force an issue by a direct attack would’ 
result in disaster, adopted the method of slow and steady 
progress. Meanwhile, he tried many ruses and laid traps 
to ensnare the enemy who often fell a victim to them. 
The way in which he enticed Babak to attack Arshaq 5 was 
an exceedingly clever ruse. While Babak was attacking 
the fort of Arshaq, Afshin and Abu Sa ’id fell upon bi£& 
with their horsemen and slew uearly all his cavalry, though 
Babak himself escape 1 to Muqaif* with a few of his’ 
followers. Describing this event Tabari says 7 that Babak, 
after a few days’ stay at Mupan, left by night for Badhdh 
escorted by a militarv guard. Abu Tam mam add! 
several details informing m> that Muqan was attacked by 

-w — mm r , m**r * r* +« 

4 Thbm ih. 1171, \ecor!inij o Twb.iri tin-. w.,s the defeat 0Bd(tine<i 
by UabiikA followers, See ibid. 

2. A market town in Adharbayjnn }'a<iat ui, 16b. 

3. Diwati 101 (7-9). 

4 . Diwan 63 (5) 

6- For detaib see Tftbsri iii, 1174 eqq Arduq is a snotuitsiu in the 
district of Motjan Yaqat. i. 203. 

ft. Of. I bn Khurdabjh 119. > 

* '-t. mm i iij, 1178. 
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while Badhdh fell easily on Thursday 1 the 9th of Bamako 1 
222 A. H. 

Many smaller battles which took place during the two 
years’ straggle, but are not mentioned by Tabari, are 
alluded to by Abu Tuinmnm in his poems, among them 
being the following: — 

1. A battle fought in the highlands of Abrashtawim 
and Darwadh 2 in which the enemy was repulsed 
in a night raid, and only escaped destruction by 
fleeing tinder the cover of darkness to a hill in 
Darwadli. ‘Tt was a victory by which time 
became resplendent and lances opened the buds 
of hopes." 

2. The night raid mentioned above in No. 4. 

From the description given by Abu Taraman it 
appears 3 that another battle in addition to that 
already mentioned, took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Arshaq, in which Abu Dulaf rescued 
Afshin from a perilous situation. 

4. The poet constantly refers to the fortifications of 
Babak as Kadhaj 4 and Kadhajat, which were 
built on the hills, and were surrounded by dense 
forests. 

Babak after the fall of Badhdh effected his escape to 
Armenia with the intention of crossing over the Roman 


1. Divvan 263 (8) Yaqati ii 57s. Tabari (iii 137} says that il was taken 
OB Friday the 20th o£ Ramadan. 

2. JDiwan 262 t7-10> 32T (,.) CL Yaqati. tO. Ibn Khatdadbib 22. 

3. Diwan 42 (13 seqq } 202 (3—6'. See also 32t> (lest line). 

4. Diwan 102 (11) 262 (41 it is Persian word Kada which means shelter. 
Qt Yaqut iv, 214. 
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He is the second with him under tne dome of heaven 
and not the second of the two when they were in the Cafe 1 , 

They seem to have hastened away that they might 
Conceal some news from Aetius. 

Black are their vests as if the hands of Sim6om ‘ 
woven for them garments of pitch. 

Day and night they ride on slender steels brought to 
them from the carpenter s stable. 

They stir not from their places and yet whosoever 
sees them thinks they are ever on a journey”. 


1. i. e. the Prophet and Abu Bakr, Quran ix 40. 
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As for the Geographical works of the Arabic writers^ 
the Mui am 1 of Yaqut and in the works on “ Traditions" 
the Sahlh of al-Bukhurb and the commentary of BathuY 
Bari* on it contain some important details with regard to 
our subject. The Kitabu’l-Aghiinl of A I >u’l- Far j also con- 
tains a long notice on the fair of 4 OkazY 

A complete list of places in Arabia where according . 
to the above-mentioned authorities, fairs were held an- 
nually is given below*. 

Places where fairs were Y ontlis and dates 

held®. in which fairs 

were held. 

(1) Mumatu’l-JandaP Rabin ’l-avwal, 1st- 

5th. 

in Bahratn Qabiu Takhir, 

(under the patro- 
nage of Mundhir 
B. Saw a.) 

in Bahrayn Jumal-ula till the 
end of the month. 

in Yemen JumadaTAkhira 

from the beginn- 
ing of the month. 
- 

1. Cairo. Vot 6 , P. 203. Vo t. 7 P. 390. 

2. Kitabol-Hoj,! and Kitabul Bavu. 

3. Cairo Vol. S. P 3«S. 

4^ Sea P 5 etr c eqq fi of fbis ar i^la. 

, 5. Tbis 1H i« ba-rd on at-Biriini al Atharn’l Baqiyn P 323 al-WftnmqPs 

* Kitabol-Amkina Vol. 2 pp. Ifil— 1S9 and on al-Qaatashand:, Subhu'i-Asha Vok 
t pp. 410-411. 


(2) al-Jisr 

(3) al-Hijr* 

(4) al-‘Oman* 

(5) al-Mushqqar 



1 


tm 

The fair o i Duraal-ul-Jandal, began oil the 1st of die' 
month Rab‘iul-awwal under the patronage of the Christian 
prince tXkaidir the Abadite*, or that of Abu Quafa 
Kalbile, These two Arab chiefs vied with each other tm 
the patronage of the fair. The contest was decided yearly 
by a competition in wit between them. He who won the 
contest secured the supreme authority over the atfairq 
relating to the fair. The patron thus elected had the sole 
responsibility of the fair and the right of buying all that, 
he wanted before any of the visitors could do any bu$iU6Sitf, 
The Syrians and the Mesopotamians were not allowed even 
to visit this fair without special permission. The shop* in 
the fair however consisted of woollen tents, in which there 
were a good number of professional girls 1 . 

The fair of Duraat-ui-Jandal was followed by the fair 
of Hajar in Bahrayn which was held in the month of 
Rabi ul-Ahhir. ft was patronised by Mundhir B. SawSfor 
sometime and must have been visited by most of the peoples 
who wont to Dumat-ul-Jandal®, 

This was followed by the fairs of (;»&*!') and of 
(j ! *^ ) a place well-known for its textile industry (J~* 
Yol. 6, P. 114 ) and of ‘Oman’ one after another, Omi» 
a great business centre of the Arabs. The merchants* 
China. India and Africa went there, sold the goods of the!? 
own countries and bought those of the other countries. 

After the fair of ‘Orafin another fair was held at 

Shihr on the coast of Ypmen (Xisun Vo? 6, p (15) in the 

— - — — - ' 1 " * 

1, Al-Maranqi Kjtabul-Ajsminaii wabArukma Ywl, 2 P. 381*182, 

2 Subbol-Asha VoK 1, P. HO. 

*Ah>ng on Ufcai&t is foon^ wader tfee DeamtaMMalai I* 1 
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large number. The chiefs of the tribes came to ‘Okaz with 
masks on their faces which was iater on given, up. In 
order to prevent an}* clash of arms it was adopted that all 
the visitors of this fair should deposit their arms with a ' 
chief appointed for the purpose. These arms were retur- 
ned to their owners at the time of their departure from ths 
fair. Those who infringed any of these laws were declared 
as traitors from the pulpit and were socially boycotted.* 
‘Okaz thus became a great centre where all Tribes of ' 
Arabia met in perfect peace, and competed with one 
another to make a name in the whole country. The tales 
of *Okfiz were carried to every nook and corner of the 
peninsula and the talk of ‘Okaz’ beeame the talk of th$ 
whole population of Arabia 

Here therefore came all those who wanted to make a 
name and earn a fame throughout the country. Here came 
the princes from the different parts of the peninsula with 
a large retinue and lived in the most fashionable style in 
order to be called the most stylish prince of Arabia 1 2 3 4 . Here 
came the great poets and recited their poems*. Here 
delivered the great orators their best orations*. 

Here the grief-struck Arabs claimed to be called the 
most afflicted person iu the country 5 . Here the needy 
sought for help and the generous gave it 6 . Here the braves 
were honoured . 7 Here came the various tribes living in 

1. Al-Marauqi Vol. 2. p, 

2. Al-Mamqi Vol. 2. p. 166. 

3. ‘Mu jam. Egypt Vol. 6 p. 203 ; Aghaw Vol, 9. p. 176 ‘Amt. B. Kulthum 
Zafcayr and Asha recited their Okaz and al-Xahigha visited the fair regularly. 
Agh. Vol. 8 p. 77: Vol 9 p> 176 Voi. 10 p. 13. 

4. Agh Vol 14. p. 40. 

6. Agh. Vol. 4 p. 34. 

5. Agh, Vol, 10 p. 141. & v? 5 r** wanted help for his hrothw and 

^ U-i* helped him. • • 
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over a young good-looking girl. When she refused to have 
anything to do with them, they insulted her by playing# 
dirty trick which exposed her body m the open market 1 . 

Such careless, rash provocative actions of ill-behaved 
youths, at times caused some bloodshed and in some case 
even such wars as took long before they were finally settl- 
ed. The skirmishes between the Tamimiter and fhfc 
Mudailes 2 and the wars of Fajar 3 are only two of many 
bloody strifes the seeds of which were sown at ‘Okaz. 

In spite of all these and other untoward events that 
took place at *Okaz, the Arabs must be given credit for 
the wonderful performance It was certainly wonderful 
on the part of Arabs- the hot blooded, irritable, easily excit- 
able and blood thirsty Arabs to create a peaceful and 
enjoyable atmosphere in such a large market as ‘OMz in 
which so many tiibes with almost inborn enmity between 
them, came m such a clobc contact with one another. 

The fair of *Okaz. however, with all its uses and 
abuses, and irritations and excitement continued for 
twent} days. On the 20th of Dbu’l-QaMa the fair broke 
up and a large number of the business men and visitortl 
went over to the fair of Dhu'l-Majanna at Marrul Zabriii 
—a place near Mecca. This fair began on the 21st of i>hu’i 
-QaMa and lasted till the 29th of the same month. Froth 
-the first of Dbu’l-Hijja another fair was held near ‘Atal^tr 
unware as fair of Dbu’l-Majaz. Tips fair lasted till th© 
8th of Dhu’l -Hijja. r Jhe9thand the 10th of this month 
were dates of the annual pi'grimage. On the llfb, 12th 


/ 


1. Bo. VoU 19 p. 73, 

2. Do. Vol. 18 p. 135. 

3. Bo. Vol. 19. p. 73-74, 
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naturally beeame important centres of international 
commerce. The fairs of Central Arabia also being held 
just after the fairs of the south, at places situated on, or hi 
the vicinity of the routes followed by the commercial 
Caravan must be given due importance as centre of holi- 
ness and commerce. This aspect of these fairs assumes 
greater permenant importance if we take into consideration 
the fact that Arabia bad been one of the most important 
countries connecting diffeieut countries for a very long 
time, and the Arabs played a very important role in the 
business of Persia, India and China with Egypt, Banzaa* 
tium and other countries. 

It is due to the commercial importance that some of 
these fairs continued for long time even alter the advent 
of Islam which brought about complete destruotion of the 
idols and temples in the whole of Arabia. The annual 
fair of ‘Okaz which was the first fair in central Arabia 
to be stopped came to an end on account of Kharijites 
rising 129 years after the advent of Islam, and the fair of 
al Huhash i continued to be held annually till 197 A. H. 1 


1. Fathu’l Bari Vol. 8. p. 185. 
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from the Sultan’s court, hounding him from place to.' nW 
upto the very moment of his death. And all this £% 
other reason than that Firdausi was charged by some Z 
h.s enemies of being a Sh,‘a and a heretic. This mal^£ 
tale has now been proved beyond doubt to be a tissueof" 

m f b ov r tf u°! deke “ hiS Iranis<;ile Kationalepos-’’ 

( ) and t.) Mr Mahmud sherani of the Islaniah Codege' 

Lahore, in his disquisitions published in the journal „fl 
Anjuman-i Tarqqi-i-Urdii, called “Urdu" J * ‘ 

The other is the story of Mahmuds persecution of Avh 
eennaonacountofthe latter’s heterodox religious viern 
and this is what we are concerned with here and propose 
to examine carefully in order to find out what truth if C 
ttcre is iii it. It rests almost entirely on the auihmiW 
Nmnn-i- ArudM-SamarqandP and Md. Khavindshah* 

Of the two Nizami, whose historical blunders have been to 

Q , ’ “ ,a> 110 °' almt0 he regarded as ahistorain- 

an e historic worth of the writings of Khavindshah wilt 

y 4? P T T ttf f0,l0 ' viD = observation of C tt 
E(he : fhc fame of Muhammad Khavindshah bin Mabmad/ 

fA^H onq ^ f U i ' h . rand C Mir «hond), who died in 1493 ■ 
(A. H. 90o), rests on his work of seven volumes Raudat- 

Ufsafa or Garden of Purity, which inspite of its’ uncritol ' 

“ 7 " " “—“V - —ITS 

rather on account of, its style overburdened with me- 
— - * a model -_ j"zami’s version be ing by far the older 

. i 
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attendance thereat, while we may profit by their knowledge 
and skill. So shall we be much obliged to Khwarazmshah. 

Now the bearer of this message was Kbwaja Husain 
ibn ‘Ah ibn Mika’il ....So. Khwarazmshah assigned to 
Husain ibn Mika ’ll the best of lodgings and ordered hi# 
the most ample entertainment; but, before according ifim 
an audience, he summoned the philosophers and laid before 
them the king's letter, saying “Mahmud hath a strong hand 
and a large army . I cannot refuse to obej~ his orders or 
execute his mandate. What say ye on this matter?” 

Abu Ah ibn Sina and Abu Sahl aswered u We will no£. 
go:” but Abu Nasr, Abul Khair and Abu Raihan were 
eager to go, having heard accounts of the king’s munificent 
gifts and presents. Then said Khwarazmshah, “Do you 
two, who have no wish to go, take your own way before 1/ 
give audience to this man.” Then he equipped Abu ‘Ali and 
Abu Sahl, and sent them with a guide, and they set off by 
the way of the wolves towards Gurgan. 

Nest day Khwarazmshah accorded Husain ibn ‘Ail ibn 
Mika’ii an audience . and said “Abu ‘All and Abu Sabi’ 
arc gone, but Abu Nasr, Abu Raihan and Abul Khair ore 
making their preparations to appear al court — -And in 5 
due course they came into the presence of Sultan Yamhiud 
Daula Mahmud at Balkh. 

Now it was Abu ‘All (ibn Sina) whom the king chief- 
ly desired. He commanded AbuNasr-i ‘Arraq, who was 
a painter, to draw his porfcraite on paper, ordered oth etb 
artists to make forty copies of the portrait. And these he 
sent with proclamation in all directions, made demand of 
the neighbouring rulers, saying, “There is a man after tfcrip 
likeness, whom they call Abu ‘All ibn Sina. Seek him, 
and send to me.” Abo ‘All relates that on the fourth day «f 
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independence which, apprehending a 
liberty and diversion of thought from customary 
compelled them to seek refuge from the imaginary 
hiding, in which case they must evidently thank 
wild fancy and rashness alone for all the bardships, pii^ 
ferns and miseries borne by them during their wa: 

The only addition made to the story by 
is that in sending for Abu ‘AH from the court of 
shah the real, object of the Sul .an was to punish 
ported departure from orthodoxy. Khavindshah’syhsfii 
words are:— 



■ , ; v- 





4 < i * 

ijpanslation:— When he (Shaikh Abu 1 AH) reached.;’]^] 
age of twenty-two, his father got united With divine 

died). And at that time tremoar and perturbatidha 
found their way to the foundations of the pai t ace of 
ypiOyereignty and glory of the Samanids. Aba ‘Ali goin^ 
hjyl^'Ofthe palace^ turned the f ace of attention to IChwI^ii^| 
■;3ind at that : time a number of philosophers and 

hi Masfhij Abu Bhiliah-i Biruni, -i c „ 
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sketch, reproduced by Al-Qifti 1 as well as lbs * ‘ 
‘UsaibiV, tells us that it was ‘All bin Mam&n who 
welcomed him and fixed for him an allowance sufficient; 
to defray all his expenses during his stay in KhwarstfttaJ 
The passage just referred to runs as follow t- 



Translation Then my father died. And condition 
changed with me and I undertook some services for die 
king. And necessity called on me to depart from 
and go to Gurganj. And Abul Husain-il Suhali, the lover 
of these sciences, was the vizier there. And I was brought 
before the ruler there, namely ‘All bin Mamun. And waft 
at the time dressed like a jurist, with a toga and a turban 
with a fold passing under the chin. And they fixed for haft 
an ample monthly allowance io suffice for a mart lift# 
myself. Then necessity called on me to go to Rasa and 
thence to Jajarm, the chief point on the frontier of 
Khurasan, and thence to Jurjan. And my intention was to 
see the Amir Qabus, but in the meantime there happened tftft 
capture of Qabus, his imprisonment in one of the forts an# 
his demise there. Then I went to Dihistan and fell severely 
ill there and returned to JTurjan. And Ahfi ‘GbaidJ 
Jiizjam joined me. And I composed a Qaslda relating ^ 
my condition in which there was the couplet of ib# 
speaker,’— '* , 

MH l i i|il n* i ~ i!» ,»"n « > , i' * 1 '*•" — * * “ ■ ""* 1 """ ! ? 'j 

Ibn-al AH ‘XTsaibia, ‘TJyun~ul A*ba, Vol. II, p.4, Al-TalaJs??**- 
Vxmim, ■ r ^ 
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s uggested by Ibn-i Sina in bis Qanun. The above extract 
clearly shows that though the sole object of the philoso- 
pher \s journey to Jurjan was to hau the eiudito monarch’s 
audience, the desire rcmaind unl’u filled. as before hi$ 
arrival at Jurjan, Qabus was seized by his rebellious troops, 
east into prison aud soon after murdered. 

The title of Shahanshah conferred by Nizami on ‘'All inf. 
Daula, the cousin of Majdud-Dauia DaihmT and petty rpler 
of Isfahan, inspite of his splendid victories against Tajud 
Daula and conquest of Ham a dan, seems to be wholly up- 
justifiable, and making Ibn i Slna the vizier of Al&ud-DaillS 
betrays appalling ignorance and inexcusable disregard of 
historic truth. The philosopher twice acted as vizier to 
Sharas-ud Daunla of Hamadan, the younger brother of 
Majd-ud-Daula Dailami, but never to ‘Ala-ud-DaulS. Ibn-i 
Slna came to the court of ‘Ala-ud-Diula after the death of 
Shams-ud-Dauia, when Hamadan was conquered by the 
former during the early part of the reign of the latter^s sou 
Taj-ud-T)aula. No doubt the ptrlosopher seems to have 
received from now to the moment of his death uniform 
courtesy and kindness and enjoyed the patronage of ‘Ala-ud- 
Daula to whom he dedicated his unique encyclopaedic work 
on philosophy in Persian, entitled Danishnamaii ‘Ala-i, but 
never to have acted as vizier to him . 1 

Above all the living together of Ibn-i Sina and Abu 
Baihan-i Birfmi at the court of Marnun bin Mamun and 
their leaving it almost simultaneously on receipt of the 
summons from Ghazna, is a chronological impossibility. 
jBduard Saeiuiu in his German introduction to BirunPs Al- 
Athar-ul Baqiyah has exposed this anachronism so beauti- 

■" m4mm ****** 1 1 1 “**’ 

j? ‘ . -X, Cbabtv? Maqfik, «& bf Qsxvim. px Leva Sea VWft •, Re*i<sed '?!*»** 

fation of Jbf Cbuhar Maqata by E. G. Rrmuie, p. 163, para. 1, London 192 lr « . 
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Indeed it is very doubtful whether Avicemsa aM • 
Al-Btruni ever met together for, according to bis own \ 
authentic statement, the former left Kbu&razra while 
‘All bin Mamun was still alive, whereas the latter, according 
to the contemporary historian ‘AhBaihaqi,* served Mam$n 
bin Mamun, the successor of ‘All bin Mamun, throughout 
the seven years immediately preceding the tragic end of ; 
that prince in 4 >7 A. H. and was then taken by MahmM to 
Ghazna in 408 A. H, as stated above. No doubt thetfr 
passed between the two some correspondence on scientifb 
and philosophic questions, but this appears to have taldtt, 
place before Avicenna left Bukhara* 

There are two other things which demand consideration 
in this connection and go to completely destroy the by* 
pothesis of Mahmud's alleged determination to punish the 
heterodoxy of JLbn*i-Sina. Of course it was possible that 
his wandering incognito might have escaped vigilance of 
the Sultan's spies, but when on his reaching Hamadan&f 
emerged from this oblivion and twice served as vizier to 
Shams- ud-DauIa. each time for a number of years, and' 
subsequently retired to the court of Ala-ud-Dauia (Abh 
JVafar bin Kakuya) of Isfahan and lived far the rest of his 
life as a highly honoured guest and adviser for the 
was impossible that his presence there in such prominent 
public capacities playing such important roles should netnain 
„ Unknown to Mahmud for such a length of time. Aadifit 
did come to his ears, as it was bound to do sooner or later* 
„ then how was it that the Sultan, burning as he was, accord-' 
ing to Khavindshah, with the desire to chastise the phildSOr 
;;pher , S heresy, did not demand his surrender from? these 

■ U ,-T ■rr- — ■- ■■■ — i . 

X. Tarikb P«h by Ibe Asiatic soei «tv of Beagaf , SS8, - . 

$» Al'AUjar-ai Bwsfiyeb, ed. by Sacimu, P, XJXXV 1&78. ^ 



into by NMm-ul-Mulk, Hasan*i Sabbah and f TJm&r-i 
Khayyam in their school days , 1 bear eloquent testimony, 

A very curious thing about this supposed episode an 
the life of Abu ‘AH bin Slna is that all the reliable Arabian 
historians, like ‘Ai IJtbi, Al-Qifti, Qadt ibn-u Khaliikan, 
Ibn-u Abt *Usaibi‘ah etc., are completly silent about it. Even 
Baihaqi makes no mention of it in his Tarlkh-i Mas'fidl 
written in Persian It is only the Persian writers, notorious 
for their indifference to truth, lack of discrimination, and 
taking a peculiar delight in the flights of fancy, who relate 
the baseless story in all its details. Possibly Shl c a prejudice 
against a staunch Sunni like the Sultan, was also to a certain 
extent resposible for its invention and propagation. Like 
all others stories of a similar character it goes on gaining 
in volume with the lapse of time Nizami does not ascribe 
any evil motive to the Sultan’s summoning the scholars to 
his court, KMvindshah attributes it to the Sultan’s desire 
to punish the philosopher for holding views opposed to 
strict orthodoxy, but the author of the article on Avicenna 
in the Nama-i Danisbvaran, written in the reign of 
Nasir ud Din Qachar, takes a further step and positively 
affirms that the Sultan’s real intention was to indict on the 
heretic the extreme punishment of apostacy, namely, 
death , 2 

— — " ■ • --- - - m— ■ r T-— r > ffrri „n i i n I - f- - 

1, Ibid p, 80. 

2. Nema-i Danishvaran, Vol. 1, Pp. 203 
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of the problems of Vedic and Sanskrit ; our Dravidiiajti^ 
so far unique, but scholars have been searching for its ' 
affinities from Australia to the Ural-Altaic domain and/’ 
to Asia Minor and the Mediterranean region; our J&d; 
(or Munda speeches are cousins of the Mon~Khin&fM 
languages of Indo-Pbina, and of the Indonesian speOdtea;> 
of Ma Lay a and of the islands beyond; the Tibeto*Butt§Wi^; 
dialects of India bring in problems of the Sino-Tibfel^ 
family; and the extinct languages of Central Asia 1 fit? 
well as the speeches of Indo-China and Indonesia touch % 

*> > f. 

the fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit 
Pali) having been their inspirer and feeder, Beside^'/ 
general problems of Linguistics referring to the variety' ^ 
physiological and psychological aspects of speech can m);. 
a matter of course form the subject of our discussion^;,/ 

X > 

whenever they have the least bearing on our Indigs 

** ^ 

languages. Tlie field is thus so vast and unlimited <Wm 4 
we can venture to till only a corner of it — the corner of*., 
which the terrain and soil are known or expected injhf/4 
kmown to us through our being born in it and living;? 
within it, or through our speeial intimate study of lL : i 
We meet here firstly to take stock of the progress,; 
made in India in the corner of the field we are direct: ? 
interested in— namely, the languages of India. But ,|g$ 
far workers have been so few and real progress made y 
India so small that for the present in diseu^l^^ 
linguistic studies in our country we have to talk' mpjf:* 
about the desiderata in the different branches of Indih%’ 
linguistics than about our actual achievements, ilfk 1 
advance that has been made so far lies largely 
m&djtof a few European scholars who have made 
uabjeet their own. Our meetings will consequently fj& 
Jurist for some time to come, concerned with fhudis^^i 
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of this traditional method also acted as a powerful A 

The first enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan speech 
of India were no doubt pioneers, free from the burden of#, 
stereotyped tradition and from the theological impediment# 
that came in later. Their interest was certainly one o£< 
scientific curiosity, although in the unconscious way of 
all primitive searchers after truth. This was followed by 
a highly intellectual and self-conscious spirit of research 
which sought to push the haphazard enquiries started 
previously' to their logical end in a highly specialised 
field. The climax of this outlook we find in Pdnini’s 

* i 

method. A scholastic and theological attitude goon 

*r 

followed, and lias ever since been in possession of the 
field of linguistic study among our old type scholars, 
The wonder, the delight and the freshness of spirit which 
unquestionably accompanied the first Indian grammari&tris 
analysis of the word into syllables and sounds, or into 
roots and affixes, was a lost world, when the spirit of 
enquiry could not keep pace with the progress of a living 
speech, and the gra miiar of a dead language became merely 
an art of language, a discipline for its own sake, as well at 
a handmaiden of religious ritualism or of theological 
subtleties. One cannot however presume to decry or- 
belittle the work of the ancient and medieval Sanskrit 
grammarians. The ancient Rris, the path -finders, laid 
the foundation of Sanskrit grammar, and the example, 
they set in taking a proper stock of the language was 
rigidly followed by their successors. Scholars concen- 
trated on the Sanskrit language and its usage, and th& 
extraordinary intellect of Patanjali and others being 
brought to bear upon a description of the language and ; 
its detailed analysis, we have as a result a grammatical 
system for the dsssical language of India unrivalled 
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— a science which could have access to all the aspeciitef 
the question and would collect tacts from every side, and 
compare them and place them in their mutual relation, 

* * j 

and supply links and hypotheses giving the history of. a* 
process. The dynamic side of language as an expression 
of life, which was altering with the passing centuries a# 
the circumstances of life itself were altering, eould, not? 
he expected to he clearly seen in ages which had not at, 
yet evolved the historical sense among scholars. It wan 
the static aspect of an unchanging norm that presented^/ 
self before linguistic enquirers who had very little notion-" 
of human history. The historical and comparative method . 
is a new discovery. Its gradual perfection is of epoch? ' 
making importance, as it has completely altered our 
outlook on the cultural evolution of man in all that concerns > 
him, including language. Proper methodology in the 
study of speech has been slowly evolved during the Bind- 

j- r 

teenth century ; and taking the fullest help as it has from 
kindred sciences, it would seem that in Us broad principle , 
the modern method has come to stay. — unless some”’ 
revolutionary Law of Relativity were to be discovered - 
m the physiological and psychological world with which . 
language has to do. , ■’ “ 

Science is one, and it is not of the East or of the West. , 
It is because certain things which are of universal 
application have been discovered within recent times in 
Europe, we would not be justified in labelling them as"" 
European and in regarding them as irremediably foreign, 1 , 

' winch cannot be ours. This is more true of the things of ; 
the intellect, of the spirit. In the sum total of human 
progress, each people brings its contribuion while it isy' 
jn tbe hey-day of its intellectual life. The torch is passed 
-©h from race to race. So that the light kindled Jh ft ' 
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verbial frogs-in- the- well, in any domain of life and m 
manifestations in art and science, and much less in in- 
human science like ours. For the enquirer who wfit 
gather facts and find out laws comparison is essential** 
indeed, it is a part of the fads themselves. We arete 
work, each of us according to his ability, his preparation 
and his gifts, in studying the languages of India according; 
to the modern methods. Our attitude towards the 'm#? 
leers in the traditional, way, towards our Pmditm and 
basins, BhikkJius and Lamas , Bashirs and * Alims , is one 
of respect and co-operation and fellowship in a field of 
common studies. They hav<‘ earned the gratitude of the: 
civilised world by their conserving the heritage of the 
past, but owing to altering circumstances the ideal type 
representative of their scholarship is becoming rarer hid : 
rarer. It is a matter of profound regret that the old 
type of scholarship caunot exist much longer. We honour 
a ill appreciate their intensive knowledge of the tradition^ 
which alone can unlock many a precious truth about tho 1 
past. We come after them, and we seek to arrange aid 
explain, according to what we consider the right lines of. 
exposition, the traditional information that they bhs^ 
zealously preserved for mankind. The modern pbilologidah 
historical and comparative method of interpreting the 
for instance, we consider to be the only right method; felt 
this method can never withhold from the tradition the xei^ 
pectful attention which is its due, and at every step it must 
make its reverential and grateful obeisance to S&yaps 
and the old Acdryas as ancient pafhmakers. The modern 
ipethod is the inevitable off spring of the Time-Spirit, hid' 
the old scholars were the conservators who nja$e the 
modern method possible; and all respect and gratitttffe 
also to the living scholars who embody in themsely^.th^ - 
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hot-house atmosphere of our universities, we are stiff 
a backward position, as can be expected. Orthodox Punditw 
and scholars of Sanskrit are apathetic, and frankly con. 
temptuous where they find the results of Linguistics 4 & 
go against the traditional view Among our “English- 
educated'’ groups, the attitude certainly is not up-to-date 
and reasonable. Familiarity is said to breed contempt 
but here the want of familiarity has done it. In our seats 
of learning, the linguistic science has had to seek admission 
by the back door, and with many apologies. Some place’ 
had to be made for it, to keep up appearances; and hal/ 
a paper or less would be relegated to u Philology T> in 
our advanced courses in a classical language like Sanskrit, 
or in English, and our pariditas, whether in English or in 
Sanskrit, would all the while consider it a nuisance, and 
often frankly train up their pupils in that attitude. 
Only in this way some room could be m de for the science. 
So long there were few to w isle an> tenderness over it 
and there was not much advocacy for its cause either, by 
any striking or convincing demonstration of its value as 
a mental discipline and as a pathway of investigation into 
problems of vital interest in the cultural life of the country. 
Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other human 
sciences that have come into heing or have come to be 
established during the last quarter of a century or half m 
century should have been given a wider recognition. Bat 
Comparative Religion, or Ethnology, or Psychology, is 
not a popular subject. The importance of Linguistics not ■ 
being obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of 
- Its cultural and disciplinary vihie. Then again, the find- 
* - ings of Linguistics in the dmn-un of the past history of 

;;>-ihe race are often apt to be d : sconeerting. Where a gemptft 
;/%ndency has been towards a passionate exaggeration' of 
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going to have its rightful place among the 
endeavours of our country. The number o£ scholars wh$ 
are devoting their energies in qualifying for wording M 
it is slowly but steadily on the increase. The earnest *^ 
and enthusiasm of the new band of workers gives jijf 

highest promise for the future of the science in 

4 ' 

country. The foundation of a Linguistic Society of 1%$%, 
in which all serious workers in Linguistics might 
themselves for mutual help and corporate action, was | 
pious wish of ours to which Dr. 1. J. S. Taraporewala m 
Chairman of the Pnilological Section of the SewilS 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta gave expression in !<$$; 
now, thanks to the initiative of a group of scholars in 
the Panjab, what we have been wishing for and talking 
about has become an accomplished fact, and we have* at 

j i 

last an infant Linguistic Society of India. The startings! 
this Society, which, let us hope, will bring together all the 
serious students of language in India working along 
tifie lines, I consider a great and a significant advs|)$ 
for the Science in our country. • \\ 

In Europe, the advances io Linguistic Science ptity 
made through the study of both the living and the c!a$si$|j 
languages, but it was more through the older language^ 
than the modern ones that the greatest progress 'l&d 
achieved in the initial stages. A great many of the $$$ 
suggestive discoveries were made in the field of 8ansk|% 
Greek, Latin and Gothic and of the older phases of 
Modem European Languages; and some of the gmte|j 
names in the domain of Linguistics are connected with 
ancient languages. The comparative study of the 5cMri 
" aspect of the older languages with a view to find out 
genetic relations was thus more conducive to the def$lo|: 
* meat of the Science than anything else, at least 
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trying to tell the whole history of their origin and develop 
ment. Kamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar just fifty years ago 
laid the foundation of philological studies in our country 
in his Wilson Philological Lectures of 1877. But his has 
remained the solitary Indian name of any real eminence, 
embracing at one sweep so many different aspects of Indian 
4 Philology.' While the Jungyramm ahli er were revita lising 
the Science of Linguistics in Europe with their new ideas 
and methods, and the study of the new as well as the old 
languages received a fresh impetus, a handful of European 
scholars like Beames, Hoernle, Lyali, Trumpp, and finally, 
Grierson, fell under the spell of the Aryan vernaculars, and 
created conjointly with Bhandarkar (whose work and that 
of Beames were practically contemporaneous), the Compa» 
rative Philology of the Mew Indo- Aryan Languages. The 
inauguration of the Linguistic Survey of India by the 
Government of India in 1903 with Grierson as its director, 
which after a quarter of a century has at last been happily 
completed early this year, has been a great measure for 
the advancement of philological search in India, and, has 
prepared the ground for a newer generation of workers. 
The accurate description of the living speeches, and thetr 
proper classification in the LSI., has helped to clear away 
a great many fantastic notions among people in India and - 
outside India about the real linguistic situation in out ’ 
country. The work has been the source of a great impulse 
for philological studies an, l reseirehes in India. Grierson’s s 
researches into the various vernaculars of India in 
origin and their present state, into the Prakrits, intothe.. 
borderland languages, represent a great deal of the work 
of permanent value which has been done in this field* And. 
Grierson’s example has been emulated by another sjpa|k 
group of European scholars who have taken up the ' 
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province of Bengal, of the Ndgan-P.rm&fnl-^iik^i 
Benares, of the Tamil-sangam of Madras, and' of,/ 
associations in the other language areas, 
done by them, although in the by-wajns: i 
vernacular text criticism and philology, is not 
neglected. Then, most promising of all, during 
last two decades the Indian ITniversities have been ta^^f 
a more lively interest in the modern India Languages; 
winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature ih 
.Rabindranath Tagore, who writes first in his mother tong*f^ 
Bengali, and then translates into English; the pressihgot/ 
the claims of Hindustani from the Congress platform 
the R&stra bhdsd, the Qa>i'ui Z abdti or National 
of India to take the place of English which is the 
bond of union among the educated people from the 
ent provinces ; the sense of provincial patriotism 
flowing as an under-current in the political life of a 
India; the feeling that for mass education, for which' 
demand is becoming more and more insistent, the proviirj 
eial vernacular should be the medium ; the fouhdat|tn ; ;§| 
the Osmania University at Kaidarabad with an 
language, Urdu, as its medium; all these, and other reasc^| 
are giving a now importance to the vernaculars in ] 
thought and sentiment, which is finding its 
ing the policy of the Universities. The 
tematic study of the Indian Vernaculars is being a 
ledged everywhere; and the ultimate result of it all 
highly advantageous for th n advancement of 
Research tn India. The University, of Calcutta t 
lead in this matter, under the guiding hand of. the .g 
Asutosh Mookerjee; and here we have a true nuei 
Rchool of modern Indian Languages. The Uniyet 
-parted .the- Readerships in Urayidiaht^ 
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system (or the want of it) in English 
Modern Irish spelling than which it is hard to 
of anything more intricate. The necessity 
analysis as a basis of language study is being 
cognised in Europe and America, and ~‘ l 
Phonetics has come into being, to aid the 
Linguistics, This movement is also siowlv 
to India. The present is but a 
Past, and only when we thorughly understand 
we can attempt to find out in what was 
the bosom of the Past. Phonetics enable ttstd 
real form of the spoken word; and it is the 
mission which is the vital thing, not the 
orthographic representation of an archaic or 
pronounciation. A fine shade of a vowel or consonant si^|l 
a slight difference in tone, in fact all subtle 
articulation which are apt to be ignored or misrepi^^i 
ed in the traditional orthography, are caught 
•proper character by phonetic investigation, and are.fati^v 
fully transcribed and registered. Frequently it is 
delicate shades of articulation that suggest or reveaL(h|P 
some hidden aspect of the history of the langu^l^S 
known and unsuspected things show themselves 
enquirer, bringing him the joy of discovery in 
bis patience. We thus find sounds not 
the ancient Indian system of writing occuring im 
diverse and distant dialects. The tones in 
Lahndi in connection with the h sound, the stops, 
accompanying glottal closure in Sindhi and in some 
©^Bengali [g'j’ d’d’b’] are instances in point* 

M&hvw did the«e sounds originate? The finding 
sounds i? certainly intriguing. The phonetics of an 
y linked with it& history. 


f 


to be best suited for this purpose. It is baaed on the 
Roman alphabet, and it avoids the cumbersome diacriti- 
cal marks as much as possible, preferring entirely new 
letters; and it has become more largely accepted than 
any other system of phonetic writing. Auxiliary , 
Devanagari or Bengali phonetic scripts may be help- * 
ful for worker's not familiar with the English language 
or the Roman script. But I would insist upon a knowledge * 
and an appreciation of the Roman or European system of" 
writing in connexion with phonetic and other linguists 
work even from workers of the type of our Pmditm and 

t 

Maul avis, who must be made to learn it. Like the symbols „ 
like K, Na, S, Au, Fe etc. for the elements in Chemistry, 
the symbols, like [k, t, ui, a, x] etc., for definite typbs of 
speech sounds should also be international. Just as irf - 
teaching Chemistry through Hindustani I would not write 
H s SO. v as or i* 5 r *, so in treating of the " 

sounds of speech in general, or of a particular language 
and dialect in special, I would insist upon the use Of a , 
well-known international graphic system like that of the. > 
International Phonetic Association. Of course, what ly 
say is the ideal that we should have before us; but just 
as the ideal of the Roman script for all the languages Of . 
the world, including our Indian languages, would seem to. 
be impossible of attainment now, and as the next best , 
thing I would advocate the alphabetical unity of our own 
country through the common adoption of the Devanagari " 
alphabat by all languages and dialects, so with a view 
tpobtain our material with the help of workers not it 1 
home ip a system other than the one in which they re-, f 
chived their training, I would welcome auxiliary phonhtih,. 
scripts On the basis of the Devanagari and other Indian 
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For Old Western Rajasthani, a worthy successor 4% ^" 
Tessitori has come to the field : Dr* Charlotte Krause whose" 

"it *4 

edition of Ndsakeiarl Kalha is a noteworthy production. \\ 

^ * 

An important work on that comparatively neglected^ 
branch of Indo- Aryan, a branch which is practically ignored! 
by Indian students of Indo-Aryan - namely, the Romani oi'c 
Gipsy branch—is Dr. J. Sampson’s Dialect of the 
of Wales , which appeared from the Oxford University, 
Press in 1926, This great work, the result of thirty ym£$ ■ 
of labour, has preserved for science a distant Indo-Arf#®^ 
speech which is on the way to extinction: and since the . 
time of Miklosich and Paspati, it is the greatest work 
Romani. It gives the phonology of the dialect and ineludef 
a history of the Romani sounds with reference to Old IndoV 


Aryan (Sanskrit), in this way connecting Romani with 
Middle Indo-Aryan and with the Modern Indo-Aryan 

^ f 

languages; it gives also along similar lines the morpholep 
of Romani. We have here something comprehensive m the v 
way of the historical study of Romani as a language 6f C * 
Indo-Aryan origin. As Du. Jules Bloch says of the wOtkC 
‘ Pindianiste n ’a done qu’a, approuver la methode de-M*"/, 
Sampson et h, le remercier d’ avoir bien vouiu adapter 
m&me son travail aux besoins de la philologie indo-aryenon.’ ■ ’ 
This work should create an interest in Romani in ImtM* ? 
As a pendant to the work, mention should be made 
important paper of Dr. R. L. Turner on 1 the Position©!’ 
Romani in Indo-Aryan’ ( J ournal of the Gipsy Lore Soeistyyf 
, Third Series, Vol. V, No 4, 1926), which is a noteworthy-' 


contribution to the question of Romani affinities in ladt^-V 

/ ■, i, 

The current view about the affinities of Romani is 
* connected with the Dardic speeches, but Dr. A. 0. Wooing 
v Spst questioned this connexion, and suggested 
Pr, Turner, in this monograph 
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the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic), would seem to have been toy. 
isolation from that of the rest of India, Indeed,itwill ! 
mean that Grierson’s postulation of an independent, or\ 
third, Bardic group of Aryan will have to restate itself a#* 
separation of Bardic from Indo- ^ryan at a comparatively 
early date and its subsequent free and isolated development; , 
The publication of Dr. Morgenstierne's texts and his 
grammars and notes are awaited with the greatest interest 
In the meanwhile, Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer’s notes on Shbpl* 
Grammar, Dr. Grabarae Bailey's Shina Grammar, and Sir 
George Grierson's Kashmiri Dictionary now nearing com- 
pletion and his editions of Kashmiri texts like Malm’* 
Tales and the Krsnavatara-lila, indicate the most recent 
advances in Dardic studies. . - 

In the field of Modern Indo- Aryan, the work that sh0ul4 
be taken up immediately is the exact description of as mimy 
dialects as possible, with special attention (o the niceties of 
phonetics. The best way to arrive at a morphological 
analysis of a spoken patois is to have as many genuine texts 
as possible — folk-tales ( which may be a little archaic)* 
personal narratives, actual conversations, proverbs, songs 
and poems, —and then to work out the grammar patiently. 
This is a task in which the actual speakers of the" diah^i 
(or of a diatect which is near enough) should be abla te 
obtain the best results, at (east by gathering good masses jif, 

material, with literal translation. For doing the phnhe£f& 

* *■ 

part properly, the collector of the material sbouM bave 
jmne phonetic training, which is essential Editions pi o|4 
t$Rfs should be another item, editions which keep apcopor- 
.guard on exact reproduction of the MS where it is a single 

MSS, in which the ohtesl 


P , 


oM, nr on a proper collation of 







"For practical purposes, the extant Second Middle In&K 
Aryan (Prakrit) texts have been sufficiently well analysed 
in the grammar of Pischel. The Pali dictionaries of % 
Pali Text Society, and of i'renckner now in progress^* 
Copenhagen afford other and larger masses of material of 
utmost importance. From the very nature of Pali as a6 
If mgangsprache with a vocabulary which is partly a mosaic 
—although in its grammar it is based on an old Midifcb& 
dialect, an early form of ^auraseni; from the constant 
intermingling of forms from diverse dialects in the Prakrit 
inscriptions; and from • the artificial character of the latfr! 
Prakrit dialects in the drama and in learned liters tur**' 'if 
is exceedingly difficult to find out the lines of isogloss & , 
Ancient India. Phe Asoka inscriptions fortunately supply 
us with some positive and nett information; but the first 
millennium after Christ, practically the enlire Prakrit, 
period, is a great disappointment. ' It seems that ©qr 
knowledge of the distribution of the Middle Indo-Afy&i.. 
dialects and of their characteristics will ultimately be solved J 
from the study of modern languages themselves; mVb' 
this way alone we shall be able to arrive at sufe result#. * 




For Middle Indo- Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is m 
important field of study. Not much attention has hither|o 
been paid to this in India. \Iy pupil and colleague" " 1 
Sukumar Sen has published a prom.sing study of , 
Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit (in the Journal of U 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University! Voh NVII), *jt 
part of a projected work on the Historical Syntax of 
’Aryan. 4 ' # 

'i t , i 

Old Indo- Aryan, fortunately for Indian Linguistics*^ 
reueived the best and most careful treatment in 
Old Indo- Aryan and the question of Indo-Furopean bei^ 


f 


I2$& 


stratum in it. It is getting to be more and more 
that the bases of our Hindu, *. <?., post-Yedic -Cdtfcdfelipl 
largely Dravidian and Au^trie — possibly mainly AuatrlB ij; 
the Ganges Yalley and the Hast, and Dra vidian is the 
and South — and that the Aryan elements were 
from the top only. A great deal of our material 
our customs and usages, as well as our religions 
practices ; ; nd our myths and legends, such as we find 
lished in a characteristic Hindu world as .^p0se4/^i^p| 
largely Indo-European milieu of the Rigveda, are 
origin non- Aryan — Austric, and Dra vidian. The A'ryan'h^; 
imposed his language, and his organisation and hie 
ity to some extent; and his world of religions notions has: 
had to make a compromise with the world of the pi^Ar^a^ 
gods. This line of research has come in with Linguistics^ 
with an enquiry into the origin of a group of 
Sanskrit which cannot be satisfactorily explained with ^ 
help of Aryan roots, and which have affinities amofig^i/ 
non-Aryan languages of India, Indo-China and-.-IiulQ^i^ 
rather than with the Indo-European speeches outside 
We cannot as yet definitely say where this line of research J 
will lead us. But it is fraught with immense new possif®’! 
ties, although its outlook and its insistence on 
Aryan aspect of the question might shock our -vprb^yasl 
suseei)tibilities. • • 

For this line of research to be firmly based, 
and Comparative Kol and Mon Khmer Studies will ha# # • 
make a real progress. The apparently early break-up .dl^|’ 
primitive Dravidian and the very laid date of the cddffst 
yidlan documents make the problem one of extreme 
Sbf»e isolated papers on Dravidian LingnisBca'w^i^iijj^^ 
mentioned after Caldwell’s Comparative 
'al^n3>l^»»0n f !lT!anjil Grammars, as well 
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forward, and by demonstrating their lo\e fot their mother 
tongue in this way. win also the gratitude of student^ of 
Linguistics outside? 


For the Kol speeches, the Rev. P. O. Budding of 
Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, over thirty years # 
resident among the Santa! people, has been doing work 
paramount impoitanee His Muter ah for a SantaH Gram* 
mar ''Part 1, Dumm, 1922} gives the most detailed dr#* 
eription of the phonetics and phonolgy of SantaH; and reeen- 

'v * 

tly under the auspices of the Norwegian Institute for Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture at Oslo, he has 
publishing a large mass of S mlal folklore (the SantaH te*t 
with English translation opposite ) the value of wllieh fa 
inestimable. For this enterprise Mr. Bedding and the scieft* 
tific would of Oslo responsible for it deserve the most gratef^ 
thanks of ah Indologists as well as linguistic students arid 
ethnologists. The cyclopaedia of Mundari life inaugurated 
b j F i f h.M IIoiTmam i when published will be another valu rf 
able mass of materials on an important K)l people and its 
culture. 


In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of th£ 
old 'Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. Duroiselle and 
JDr. C. E- tilagden is laying by a good stock of material#; 
Thanks to the labours of the French Scholars, the oldest mo- 
numents of Mon-Knmer, in the Khmer and Mon inscriptions 
of Cambodia and Siam, are ayaihble for linguistic uset 
More grammars like G M usperos Khrm r Grammar 09RI} 
and Mrs. Leslie Milne’s Palming Grammar (1921) are 
wanted; and we are wnitig for the further working out of 
t|iis branch of A us trie studies, especially in relation to Kol, 
fey>#ome one among the few scholars working in this, field, 
like Pater Schmidt, Blagden, Przyluski and Maspero. 
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eussion an attempt will be made to state those irrefutable,.' 
arguments which prove deal iy that such borrowings were 
an accomplished fact. 

Let us take bn* example the instance of the Hindu > 
deity Tara who is included in the group of tea Mahayid^t* 
goddesses. These goddesses are personifications of certain 
Mantras or Yid\as popularly kno cn as the Biddha 
Mantras as they are reputed to bestow perfection on those; 
who constantly mutter them up to a certain number. 
ten Mahavidya deities as recognised in Hindu Tantras are 
the following: — 

$r*fr urn ngntm *hnrfl | 

Sptft ftgwrcn u rerai zm h 

1 ?- 

fiwr fiifw ^ JT'Uff wn^rniir^T i 

qur qfT%gr: ursfaqr: stfiffo?: it , - 

» i 

Quoted from Visvasaratantrn in 
Tantrasara, Bengal edition, P. db‘(k 

A Mantra is attached to each of these Ten deites and * 
accordingly as the order of the letters of Mantra iSehaftgt^' 
new forms of the same deity spring forth into existed^ 
Thus the Mantra of Tara according to Hindu traditions 4&) 
iff iff which gives rise to seven more deities according^ 
to the different permutation and combination of 
different letters. 

jh 

?rru %ur «?Pr ^ erw i i* 

«rwrr tf resist <rorr fp »j 

and the following table shows the name and the Mantra’ y 

of each. 

iru-t-t. — ■ ■ - — -- 1r - . m— ,.--. tf i n t 1 *»V» 

I. Qaoted from the Mayatnatra ta the Taafcr&jara, Kaauivari. r, 

Rdltios, P. 128. 
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i ir^rcj U 

“She stands in the Pratjalnlha attitude, is darkineoiUi 
plexion, wears a garland of severed beads, is short in state** 
has a protruding belly and wears a tiger ‘s skin rouhStlje 
loins, is youthful in appearance and decked in five Muslim 
is four armed, has a protruding tongue, has an awe-msgitiag 
appearance and is a bestower of boons. She carries the 
sword and the knife in the two right hands and the severe! 
head and the IXtpala (blue lotus) in the two left handu, 
One should meditate on the form of Tara with one tuft of 
hair (Ekajata) brown in colour and glistering with splend- 
our on her head which is adorned with Aksobhya.” 

si 

Tara is here described as decked in five Mudrls 
Ekajata with one tuft of hair and as holding the figure of 
Aksobhya on her crown. What the five Mudras are,, why 
is the deity designated as Ekajata and why there is tin* 
figure of Aksobhya on her erown are the three quested 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained in accordance with 
Hindu traditions. In the Tantrasara an attempt hasbeea 
made to explain the five Mudrks in the following crude 
manner:— /■ 

mm t. - 

c re^w uft } J 

rrsrS tsw 5 * Tssrrftm } 2 ' /. 

But this explanation does not seem to be convincing* 

as iu that ease it will be difficult to explain the epithets, 
v — — — 1 1 

1. Tantrasnra, P. 315 ' - '-»r 

h ^ ‘ it. Tantras&m, p. 315. _ , u«z 

3. The ornament dewribed in the passage cited above is nothing bid w 
, ; ' Cakii or tie Uara which Is one of the five Madras- See beipw? ' I 
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planation of all the three points stated above. 

Buddhist pantheon there is a deity Ekajata by name . 
Sadhanas Nos. 100, 101, 123, 124, 325. 1 20, 127 and 12BM 
the Scidhanmala (published as Nos. XXVI and XLIdf 
the Gaek wad’s Oriental Series) all refer to the worship,®!, 
this fierce divinity. Ekajata has several forms from ; 
armed and from one-faced to twelve-faced and in all these 
forms she is differently named as Ugratara, Mahacinatiti 
Y id) uj j valakarali, Arya Ekajata and $*uk!a Ekajata. Out 
of these the form of Ekajata Known as the Mahacinatlra 
resembles in appearance with the Hindu deity Tara. 

As regards the second point concerning the omamehi 
of the live Mudras, the Sadhanamala also offers a solution* 
According to a dictum the Buddhists lecognized a set of six 
Mudras or ornaments all made out of human bones repre- 
senting the six Paramitas, and accordingly as the one Or 
the other of the six is dropped the deities are described df 

The doka in the Sadhanamala explaining this point 
runs as follows: - ’ { 

I 'trcrirar ^ gxrsfctr dM^rar : } 1 

“The Torque, the (two) bracelets, the bejewelled «W** 
rings, ashes and the sacred thread represent the six' 
mitas (perfection) and are applied (as ornaments) in tM 
form of Mudras.” ' . i) 

A large number of deities in the Sadhanamala are des- 
cribed as decked in ornaments of these Mudras numbefthl 
from 4 to 6. Evidently there were several enumeration 

~ v *\ *" A, 

jit Ml'-— 1 mm** * - • 

„ Stidhitatmala, Vql. 11, p. 49 i. , j ' “X 


im 

Now with regard to the third point of having. the 
figure of Aksobhya on the crown of Tara it is also to be 
pointed out that an explanation of this phenomenon can 
come only from the Buddhist sources, it is absurd to 
believe in the mode of explanation suggested m th^ Hindu 
Tantras, especially in the Todala-tantra referred to pre- 
viously, that it is the figure of «iva which appears on 

/ 

the crown of T&ra because Siva is without agitation (#ftr) 
and therefore Aksobhya, If that be so, why other ^a|va 
deities should not have the same miniature figure of 
Ava on the crown > Why is it then that we do not come , 
across any such miniature figure on the crown of any other 
deity in the Hindu pantheon? Those who are acquaint- 
ed with Buddhist Iconography kt ow it perfectly well that 
all deities of the Buddhist puutheou are divided generally 
into five classes as emanations of the five Dkyani Buddhas: 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, liatnasambhava, Vnirocana and 
Amoghasiddhi 1 . These deities emanating from the diffe- 
rent Dhyam Buddhas are required to show their origin 
by holding the miniature figure of their parental Dkyahi 
Buddha on the crown. When these emanated deities are 
represented in stone or metal show the miniature figure 
of the parental Buddha on their head- Thus Lokesvara 
Mahabaia, Kurukuila, etc. emanate from Amitabha; Oaisr 
darosana, Heruka, Vajradaka, etc., emanate from Ak§o- 
bhya:Marici, Usnisavijaya, Sitatapatra, Aprajita, etc., from/ 
Vairocana; Khadiravaui, Tara, Parnasabarl, Mahamilyuri, 
etc., from Amoghasiddhi ; and Jambhala, Vasudhara, etc., 
from Ratnasambhava and hold on the crown a small 

figure of their pa rental Buddha. Thus when I'&ra is de&* 

' » » — ■■» » — ■■■ ■ > < »" ' 1 ■■ »« - — «• — * 

i 3. Indian Buddhist Iconography, Foreword, p. vii and the olassificateea at 
BuiffiJhiet divinities. 

X 
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by one SVvatavajra 1 whose time is not definitely known. 
But as this Dhyana appears in a MS. which bears a dafe 
corresponding to A. D. 1165 his time cannot be iatey 
than the latter half of the 1.1th century. But fortunately 
there is another clue left to us which ma\- determine the 
time of the introduction of the deity Ekajata into the 
soil of India. Jn the Sadhanamala we meet with a curious 
passage which says — 

sum i 


This passage however leads us to infer that Ekajafl- 
Sadhana was introduced by Nagarjuna from the country 
of Bhota and therefore she seems to be an entirely foreign 
introduction. As regards the date of this new introduction, 
it is not the proper occasion to bring in an elaborate dis- 
cussion with regard to the date of Nagarjuna. Suffice it 
to say just at the present moment that the material at 
hand show that Nagarjuna flourished in the middle of the 
7th century A. IV So the origin of Tara is neither 
Hindu nor Buddhist but it is of Tibetan extraction. Hot 
only that the deity is foreign, but her worship and the, 
practices connected therewith are also foreign. 


The evidence of the Hindu Tantras also support the' 
view shown above. In the Taratantra, for instance* we 
read of Bhairavi asking his consort to tell her how Buddha- 
and Ya-istha obtained Siddhi. Bhairava in reply said that 
by muttering the Mantra of Ugratara Buddha and Ya-%fha 



y $1%: twi } 

: op, cit. Vo!. I, p. 211. 

% Op, Cit. Vol. I, p. 267. 

$. this N^gsrjuna is the Tantrif or the Siddbn Nagarjiroa 
founded with the earlier Nagarjuna who was the founder of the , _ , 
of Philosophy For his time see Sadhanamala, Vol. It. introy. Xf 
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msjp’ , 

n mrfo & li 

«n?#w wtrfa «^ 5 f ft f% ■ 
rmwq ns f%a tl 

*ft m ft wrsft m I 
W TO ntft 3 W^ li 
eft j^wa: f% 5 T rwrotger nu- i 

Spflfol iVftfa 3RIIRTH. I* 

«®rr nfeisl: tot * 9$i?fc*F!r: I 

ftsgijjat ?rar: ^1^1 iwccjtafn: t i 
$$«T«ifarr: ef TOTSflft’ift lef! : ,* 


Buddha was not perturbed at this direct question bill 
gave a lecture to Va^istha on Kulacara and explained to 
him its mysteries and its utility and acquainted him wiib 
the secret rites and practices connected therewith. 
Vasistha was fully convinced and soon followed the ways- 
of Buddha and eventually attained to filial perfection by 1 ; 
an unrestrained use of the five Makaras. This is evident 
from the following verses : — 

gft$PR murfttn ! 

n%rensR *mm fsrrosft li 
to ntd mi ^ *prf w { 

3 ?n gn: ewrfftw <s§#ft e; n 3 


Again in the Brahmayamala the same story is repeat--, 
ed with slight modifications. Vasistha after coming #i| 
Mahaeina got frightened and disgusted at the practice^ 
current there. He was horrified to see Buddha in a deeply! 
> drunken state surrounded by thousands of women, j 


„ . at this time there was a voice from heaven which directed 


*. 3. Op, Cltj p> 23. 

.% pp.%,K20. 
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antiquity. The evidence of these two Tantras and that of 
the Tara-Tantra clearly show the Buddhist character of 
the deity and of the Mantra. The Buddhists on the other 
hand attribute their origin to the country of Bhota* But 
everywhere the Mantra is the same: Om EL rim Struts 
Hum Phat This Mantra consists of four syllables and 
accordingly as their order is changed it gives rise to seven 4 
more dieties named before; and consequently, if T&ra 
cannot be regarded as Hindu all these seven deities TJgra, 
Mahogra, Vajra, Kali, Sarasvati, Kame war! and Bhadrate&lL 
forfeit their claim to be called Hindu. Whether these 
deities are to be classed amongst the Buddhist or Tibetan 
deities is a question which should better be left un- 
answered. 

It is well known that those who practise the Tantras 
look upon the Mantras with superstitious awe, and they 
believe that if the Mantra is changed or distorted at the 
time of muttering either there will be no result or it wilt 
produce great barm. The accuracy of the Mantras there- ' 
fore were zealously guarded and the Mantras were handed 
down from preceptors to disciples so long as the Tantras 
were a living religion. 

The Mantra which is not given by a Guru therefore ' 
should never be muttered because as they say a great sin is 1 
committed thereby . 1 The accuracy of these Mantras have been ^ 
preserved in early times by means of several novel devices* ‘J 
The Mantras were done into mnemonic verses and were ; 
committed to memory, or the different limbs of a Mantra ■ 
were separated and expressed by symbols, and by such 


1 1. Compare for isstanee Nttyot^ava (GOS No XXIII) p T 214. 

§5 fwm (i 



modified Dhyana the Mantra remained the same. It vdll 
be really a very interesting study if one could collect 
Mantras from the Tantras of different religions a ltd dis- 
cover how many of them are common and what their* 
origins are. *, ‘ 

Taking the similarity of Mantras as the basis of com 
parison lei us investigate the origin of another deity who 
is claimed equally by the Hindus and the Buddhists. ~ This 
is the Hindu Chiimamasta who is known differently in 
Buddhism as Vajrayogiui. In the Tautrasara and the 
Chinnamasta-Kalpa she is described as of a very awe-, 
inspiring external appearance. She holds her head severed 
by herself in her left hand and carries the Kartri in the 
right, and stands in the Pratyalidha attitude. She i$ 
accompanied by Dakin! and Varnint both carrying the 
Kartri and the Kapala. From the severed head of the 
principal deity issue forth streams of blood one falling into 
the mouth of the severed head and two others into the 
mouths of the two attendants. The following extracts 
from the Tantrasara will give a good idea of the appearance 
of this fearful deity. 

srrit u ' ' 

st&ftr w «ff ges* srrftgfhffm; t 

«rf#?r srfaft «rw% m it 
4%# tfiwri I 

sMfsra'msg t, 

■ " ^ 1 — — — — — — - . . W. »»-. . I ff KM- H» X | H *I 

’ 1, Tantrasara Or. Institute MS, No. 4935, fol. 309f. Quoted from an eadiftc 

Jork estitted the Bhairavatnutra. Also Chianainasta-Kfitpa, Or. lost MS, 
Kh. im, tol 36f. 
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It is not again the purposes of this paper to discuss 
the dales of the different Siddhaearyas and it will suifiee'' 
at the present moment to say that Siddha Sahara may hr 
assigned to the middle of the 7th century A.D. J The origin 
of the deity Vajrayogini therefore may be dated still 
earlier. 

According to the eatnmons of Vajrayana the Mantra 
of Vajrayogini quite naturally runs as: 

^ wi w Hi t a 

f 

The three Om letters are given to each of the three - 
deities. Vajrayogini (named in the Mantra as Sarvabuddha- 
Dakini) Vajravairocani and Vajravarnam and so also the' 
three Hum letters and the three Phats. The prefix 
shows that the deities belong to Vajrayana. The epithet 
ttarvabuddha-I bikini shows clearly the Buddhist character 
of the Mantra. 

In the Hindu literature the principal deity is designated 
as Chinnamasta while the companions are named as Varnini 
and Hakim with the prefix £ Vajra’ dropped altogether* 
According to Trantrasara her Mantra is — 

w ^5 res etc.* 

In this also the three names Dakin! Varnanf and,, 
Vairocani all appear but why the prefixes are changed into , 
kSarvasiddhi’ in the first two cases we fail to understand, > 
The change appears to be due to distortion of the Mantra 
from copy to copy made in later times or because at the 
time of the author the tradition was entirely lost seeing 

1. Sadhnnamala, Vol II, intro, p. xlvi. 

2, Op. cH. p. 453. * ? 

S. Op. Cit, Or. last. MS. No. 4995, fol. 312«. 
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we learn from the Tan t rasa ra of Kmnananda. Hot 
that the deity is claimed by both the Hindus a»d^ 
Buddhists his Dhyana also in the same wording is claimed 
by both. In Tantrasara Mahjugho^a is described a§-— 

ssrfs f«KH I 

Curiously enough the same Dhyana can be found in $&dh£- 
namala on page 114, and what appears to be extremely 
strange is that while the rtloka is attributed to one Ajftoii 
mitra in the Sadhanamala it is attributed to the higher 
god Ma ha.de va in the Kukkute'vara Tantra. 

InthelTinlu Tantra the Mmtra of Manjughpsa j* 
stated as nwf. which is a curraption of the original 
Buddhist Mantra sKTTftf: by which Manju'rl gets one of 
his numerous names a^ Arapacam. The form is called 
Arapacan because Mahjdin and his four companion^ 
Suryaprabha, Oandraprabhi, Ke uni originate from eac r 4 
of the five letters Arapacina. The correct Mantra the?^* 
fore seems to have beeu preserved in Buddhist MSS. whihb 

x t 

in the Hindu Tantras the correctness has vanished, o&har, 
to the ignorance of the Gurus as well as that of J&a 
copyists while preparing copies of the Tantrie MSS* 

The facts mentio led above lead one to suppose that 

V sj 

all these three cases the deities and the Mantras originally 

belonged to Buddhism and that the Hindus took them froW 

the Buddhists And it is also certain that after the; 

borrowing they were amble to keep up the purity and; 

accuracy of the Mantras though they had been partmlly 

— — . . — . — . — . — , 

1, Op tit. Beugih Edition, p 368. The same Stoke appeart ift A* 
SftSkmamala, Vet. I. p. 112. 


tm 

now decs not fit in well with Hindu ideas and traditions, - 
If there be any deity of Yabyum nature in Hinduism,; 
there is a strong suspicion that the deity may bo of 
Budhdhist origin. When Kali for instance is described 
as Viparltarataturani we have at once to regard the deity 
as of a definite!) Buddhist origin. Kali according: U 
Buddhist traditions is Kadi or Kakaradi or in other, 
words, all consonants of the Alphabet as the vowels are 
designated by the word Adi or Akaradi, and it is not to 
be wondeied at if a deity is conceived by them as ICiE 
belonging to the Yogatanfcra class and in whom all 
consonants of the Alphabet are deified. In the Yogatauthsf 
and Anuttarayogatantra, it may be remarked, all deities 
are represented as embracing their ^aktis and feeling 
the bliss of Nirvana. 

Another important fact to be noticed in fixing the origin 
of deities is their Dhyana. If the names of the deities 
begin with or end in the word “Vajra" the natural 
presumption is that the origin of such deities is Buddh- 
ist. Again where gods and goddesses are described a# 
lustful their origin may also be regarded for certain as 
Buddhistic. When deities are described as decked in 
ornaments of Madras composed of human bones and 
representing the Paramitas they may be taken as Buddhist 
And lastly whenever gods and goddesses are described W 
bearing a miniature figure of one of the five Dhyald 
Buddhas Amitablia, Aksobbya, Vairocana, A moghasiddhl . 
and Ratnasambhava on their crown they must be taken 
as Buddhist in origin. 

I may be accused of giving a rude shock to they 
followers of the Hindu faith who believe these deities’ 
to be their own but I feel sure if investigation is carried' 
m in the lines indicated above, we shall ourselves bo 
surprised to find an immense number of Buddhist divinities 
being unconsciously worshipped by us without the fact 
noticed by any one. 

X, S«e Indian Buddhist Iconography, p 166. 
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gicnvth of India's manhood and its literature — the 
life-blood of a whole nation? 


. «*' *. 


A comprehensive history of Hindi Literature belongs 
to the category of desiderata libri ; I do not forget the 
work of Grierson, of the author of the ^ivasimhasaroja, of ■ tfe: 
Misra brothers. But a full and detailed survey of 'hterafp! 
tendencies and movements, an accurate account of the devejfe^d 
ment of literary forms, a convincing narrative of the origih bf A 
the language, a consideration of foreign influences both oh 
guage and on literature, — this is still a need, and in its absCbeifi 
any effort at tracing the historical background is bound 
tentative. I should like, however, to repudiate the 
that is frequently made that Hindi is a new dialect, 
the protagonists of the Pan-Hindu movement. It is, ohi 
contrary, fairly old. the direct lineal descendant of the’ 
ctilar in which the Angas of the Jains were written three 
tunes before the Christian Era. These were written--*sdtne 
them — in Ardha-Magadbi, which is the same as Avadht 
tween this period and about 1000 A.I>. the course of Hindi 
along streams which modern research will have 'to -.tracCv 
the latter year a verse translation of the BhagavadgltiS 
duced by one Bhuala. Then the next important era is 

century. Thenceforward a synthetic account of Hindi 

attempted. Amir Khusru, Malik Muhammad, . 

Tulsij Abdur Rahim, Ke.'ava, Matiram, Bhusana, 
lulif, Laksman Singh, f$iva Prasad, Hariscandra, 

Bdhnukund Gupta, Pratapanarain Mura, Devi Prasada Pdrflftrr 


T ’iw if 


i;iT 

W 


Path aka, Mahavir Prasada Drived!, Shy* 


^1|ilitrsha ; 'Bhatta,' Bad'rinarSyana Upadhyaya-^-lhe 


iwgk&b- W the continuity preserved 
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1 r . 

U there, in this, if my reading of Hindi literature is; 

t* 

right, anything that can give offence to any creed? Is there 

i 

not, indeed, in most religions, the same aspiration, the smite 
longing for Svarga the Kingdom of Heaven, Bihist ? -Why 
then should there be the mutual b'ckering which we see so free 
quently in India between the supporters of Hindi and Xlrdttjh 
The former is not the language of the Hindus, any more thsft, 
the latter is the property of the Musalmans. I admit at 

i 

outset the prime difficulty of script. That is an obstacle which 
need not deter an attempt at rapprochement . Many Hindus 
have written and are writing Urdu; many Muslims wrote Hindi 
in the past. Must political differences be permitted to poflnfe 
the sacred temple of Learning? In this temple, the right of 5 
entry into the sanctum sanctorum is possessed by all who 1 
scholarship and respect learning Xo Muslim has the right 

t. prm-nt nn claiming Urdu as mine, and equally no Hindu can 
debar a -Muslim worshipping at the shrine of Hindi, What are 1 

differences of creed compared with a common love of literature? 

As 1 wrote once : f * 

Crcn ^ w u* §* % wrnm *? gwn % 

tfto wk sric nw ft uhnsir % «£ «nfi | srfiw %5t # / 

§ sfk? | f aid! nm *8 tr % m jw, l 

nm tor it . 

Urdu has no business to owe an extra-territorial loyalty ^ ~ 
The late Sir Sved Ahmad Khan, in his Asarus-Samdid 
your own Muhammad Husaid Az'id in his Abe Hagdt prove, 
conclusively the unmixed Indian origin of Urdu. In its eariieL J 
stages it is not possible to distinguish it from the Hindi of thy £ 
same period, I believe Ghalib even refers to the Urdu DjwSit W A 
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My submission is that the attempt to divorce Urdu from 
India should be resisted. Simultaneously, the duty of Hindi ■ 
writers is clear: they should eschew Sanskrit words where 
Hindi can be used — ’ - 

, - -Jr 

” i ” is surely to be preferred to vprei 

W 1 “ *kr *reT qu fret ” is more elegant than, hX *mm f *V; 

'rraurarraii Vu 

The tendenc> to import unnecessary classical words.' 
both in Hindi and Urdu has an exact parallel in the history dU 

seventeenth centurv English. The stilted classicism of soml' 
of the writers of that period, the a\ oidance of common words «$• 
vulgar, the search after recondite expressions, — a!i these are 

r 

revolting in an author like Browne, in spite of his ‘learned 

sweetness of cadence”. When we come to Addison and Gold- 

* 

smith, we fed like coming into the open from a hot -house, t The 
tendency ro make a vernacular look ‘learned’ is natural. Whert 
the common language aspires to the same dignity as a classical 
language, the external trappings, the non-essentials assume an 
unwarranted importance. In a new language this is perhaps; 
inevitable; but in Hindi and in Urdu — the latter is only 
Hindi of Persian-knowing Indians — which have a history 'of i 
several centuries behind them, this is unnecessary and ,'HU 

jurious. - **' 

> 1 •? 

Nothing is more mistaken than the impression that fife’ 
range of Hindi is narrow. Even these names that 1 have entU 
merated — and I have picked them up at random — indicate the; 
varied character of its literature. Fiction, the drama, essay/: 
short- story, satire, h ; story, criticism — of all these we have, 
several examples. Of poetry, in all its forms— the epic, lyric,* 
heroic, dramatic — -there is a rich store-house. Criticism, as’ we 
understand it now, is of quite recent growth even hi Buisfii 
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PANJABI DRAMA. 

s v/ r 

Norah Richards, Bomri, Via , Palampur , Kangm 

Punjab. 

Punjabi Drama is perhaps too comprehensive a term tori 
used \v»th reference to the Drama that is in its infancy aVtSk 

Province in the Punjab. Drama, in its widest sense ' 

yet to be created I but stand here to give assurance 

towards that ci eat ion a beginning has been made. '.Ms 

^5 

Premia, as an inclusive term, connotes a period of 
?hort or long duration during which a group of plays have been 

4 it 

shown in public and have thereby become vitalized by ftoputirf? 
enjoyment. b> criticism and praise, and also by condemnation^ 
This is not a contradiction in terms, for a play that is worthy 
of condemnation often has a glorious resurrection. Dramas 
then, is a term inclusive of various plays by various authors, ay 

cal 

period of full activity, and the reaction of that activity hi tfesP 
minds and on the feelings of those that have witnessed thettG 
Without <1 period of activity and a lapse of time from which to 
review and get a true perspective of that activity, there can b$ 
Drama in the comprehensive sense. Greek Drama calls fotdtv 

s V 

iti our minds the immediate vision of a group of dramatists, <rf; 
great niays. great audiences; and a religious, political and SQCtaJy 
atirrimr that were the direct outcome of that activity. Dram&G ; 

♦ t > v 

being a synthesis of all the arts from the lowest to the highest^ 
occupies the hands and skill of the artisan and craftsman, tMjjl 
living personality of the actor, the voice of the poet, and the 
lime faculty of the. musician: but above all and beneath all, it\ 
owes its vitality simply and solely to average man. A . paygy 
however great, is still-born until it has breathed life into M\* 
audience. Giving" life it receives life. Hence, for the 



mo 

grim ping 5 in which the spoken word has no place. . , , 
is, however, another form of Folk Drama 'that has a distinct 
lation to our subject . . . The strolling players known 

Rhas Dh&rias reflect to some extent the lives of the people. M 

their acting but mainly in comic interludes It is 

cultivated moderns, that deem life in its ordinary aspect to bg;.a 4 
theme worthy of high forms of art, and not merely’ a sufficie^' 
cause for laughtet in farcical scenes sandwiched between tbi; 
acts of a connected play, as so frequently is done in professional 
theatrical play* and in their imitations by amateurs. . . , , TheW" 
farces, however, are often tlie most vital and interesting parts/df - 
a theatrical performance, because they do reflect the life of the.. 

day The grotesque \ein in which they are often written* 

and the comicality of the acting are indicative of great promise 
for the future, when play writers shall have developed the art of 
satire and when actors shall have become more subtle . . , . These- 
scenes, v Inch are written in Urdu, would gain immensely i& 
quality it the language u>ed was of the province in which they 
were played. . A farce in Punjabi would find a more ready 

response m the Punjab than a farce in Urdu, but it would 
too much to expect of an interprovincial company that it should 

be able to p’ay in the various provincial dialects As long*' 

therefore, as the professional stage in the Punjab is served by 
Parsees and Gujratis we must be content with Urdu is 
dramatic medium, being the nearest approach that we have 

1 

far to a common language for non- English speaking persons in*; 
India. h 

Among the conservative, an idea is prevalent that realists,, 
modern plays are a fall from the type of play that dealt" 

mythical beings and legendary heroes It is interesting^ 

ihd illuminating to remind ourselves in this connection m 

»f /*■ v t * ' ** 
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domestic and social theme." in plain that are eminently suitable 
for realistic dramatic treatment . , It is not inconceivable^ 

however* that as the art of the theatre develops in our pTovufce, ' 
a Punjabi writet of plays may arise able to tackle heroic, ijrnav, 

ginatwe. and poetic themes in his own language Transit 

lions into Punjabi of c'assic poetic plays from Sanskrit and 
Persian, and free adaptations oi Shakespeare are evidence of 
attempt to express in Punjabi a state of mind that transcends' 
the homely and local, and encourages ns in the belief that 
jabi mav in time serve for dignified and hnaginative expression ; 
in original plays dealing with universal themes. 

* 

The earnest attempt possibly, at a pure Punjabi play was., 
made about twenty years ago when flu i< ’fte-di-Matf t was staged#* 
It dealt with the subject of marriages between old men and • 
young girls . . It was a composite work, being the rest# 

of the writing endeavour?, of "cvcral persons The play-was 

unpublished and no record of it remains It contained thy 

root of the matter, by being a realistic reflection of the lift? of' 
the day. but it is not ver\ likely that it was a disciplined work 
of art. i i 

t 

There is no evidence to show that before 1912 Punjabi 
plays were taken seriously by e’ther writers or players. , . . * ,. Sp 
far, experimental work in Punjabi Drama has been limited, 
mainly to educational groups, with university professors as ' ori 

ganziers and university students as actors. • 

* ( 
3h 

A systematic attempt to create a new school of drama 4§| 
the Punjab had its inception in the year 1912 at a college in 

.« h* <► 

bore. ..... Plav- writing competitions were held and the 

ning p’ays performed yearly at the College break up. 

plays were largely inspired by the Abbey Theatre movement, itb 
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Educational Service He is a So a recognized Punjabi enthusiast 
and a coming playwright. 

The third prize play was Dlnd-ki~Bar3t .... Tilts pl#y „ 
laid emphasis or the wanton extravagance incurred for marriage 
celebrations. . . All the chai #| cteri> m the play were Mohant* 
madans with exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom 
madans with the exception of the Hindu Shah, with whom Dina, 

the bridegroom, came into confect oxer money matters The 

marriage procession was about to be termed when the Shah > 
arrived demanding the settlement oi hi* accounts, and the dash 
occurred followed by the intervention of the police ..... Dina 
had assaulted the hh'th, was arrested and cariied of f to the llifilth.' 
.... Hit procession that should have been one of jubilance was 
one or sorrow, m which the rear was brought up b> wailing 
women. . . , The wutcr ui V mCi-fci-ISardt entered the legal 

piotession m which his decided dramatic gifts he buried. 

During this period a college satne was written and pro- 
duced. entitled kitchen X. i . X , the authors being A, B. & C . . 
.... This was a piece ot collaboration m which three professors 
wrote the hrst part that satirized students and professors, and' 
the hitter part that was aimed at college hostel servants, and 
particularly at cooks, was written m collaboration by various 

students guided by A I>. and C It was a rollicking success, 1 

and some of the arrows went so tuie to their mark that a super- - 
sensitive student at the close lose to protest, saying that students' 

had been insulted, and he tried to make a speech. His pro 

test drew a peal of laughtei fiom the student audience, for the. 
too easy insulting of students had been one of the points of ridi- 
cule A scene was avoided by the presence of mind adds 

ready wit of one of the professor -authors, who, to the 4di$h£ 
of the audience, leapt onto the stage and said that he would fnaM' 
the speech for he also had been insulted ! * * 



i m 


cond period of activity a play writing competition drew a play ' 

from iiavva Budh Singh entitled Dalcr Kaur It was the „ 

dramatization of a romantic incident in which a Punjabi girl, ' 
disguised aa a bo v , enlisted in the Great War to be with her 

lover PI luck attended this play It was rehearsed under 

great difficulties during the influenza epidemic of 1918, and' 
eventually abandoned on the very eve of production because of ' 
the epidemic. . -it receded, however. the compliment of betitjf 
plagiarised by one of the student** who had been rehearsed in it, 
whose play was produced at a neighbouring college under the 
title of 1’ictona Cross. 

* 

V 

The scene of the third and prewm period of the move- 
ment towards the de\ elopment of Punjabi Drama is the Govern* 
ment College of Lahore, tinker the directii n of Professor Guru 
Dalt Si ndhi. where, vo far. the outstanding Punjabi production 
has been SubJiadrd, by the author of Dillhan - Professor Ishwar 

Chandra Nanda This play deals with the problems of 

Hindu widowhood. . . . It has evoked enthusiastic response and 

h m constant demand for ptibbc production .... Prof. Sondlfi 
has done \aluable au<l stimulating work in translation from 
modern plays and from Shakespeare . . . He has also succeeded 
in getting an Indian play written and produced — Bhistna Pry , 
tigya, by Hakim Ahmad Shuja. Though the linguistic medium 
was Urdu, and it therefore does not strictly come within our sur- 
vey. it is worthy of note that it belongs to a wider sphere thsrp 
the provincial, to which the word national is not inappropriate. 1 

The remarkable popular uiccess of SubJiadra has started 
a fourth period in the movement, that in all probability will sue 
eeed in raising the tone of plays produced by profession^ ' 
theatrical companies, and that will undoubtedly result in a xfttf 
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ence, also in passing beyond the bounds of realism to the fantastic 
realm of burlesque, the biting witticisms of satire, and thej 
imaginable e atmosphere of sv mbolism. 

j, i 

Three examples will serve to show the advance beyond; 
realism and the enhanced possibilities of a less fettered mode of; 
dramatic expression. ..... So far, Rural Uplift Drama appeal 
to express itself in a \ariety performance of detached items fa 
the form of dramatic d'alogues, short scenes, and skits. The. 
three items that 1 propose to give as examples were all oft the 

same programme given at Sonipat in connection with an AgrieuhD 
tnral Slv-w held hot March. 

The first item named Mother India was in the form of 
a dialogue . ... Mother India, personified, calls for Soil, also, 

personified as a woman A dialogue follows in which the , 

cow -dung problem is dTcu^cd, ways and means being suggest- t 

td Mr enriching the soil After the exit of Soil, Mother 

In<l ; a cads f< r a little band of Inspectors, among whom are the 
District in-newor of Sen-ads and the Health Officer. . , , She 
asks them to stand and deliver, saying what they are doing fpf 
her children. . This gave the Inspectors, who appeared as ' 
themselves, an opportunity of making propaganda speeches to an >' 

attentive audience After Mother India had addressed, 

them and placed her children in their care they withdrew and the l 
curtain fell. J 

The second item was called The Pillager Bound. A* 
single figure of a villagvr stood in the centre of the stage bouftd n 

by ropes tied to every part of his body These ropes/' 

that were secured by visible helpers in the wings, bore large 
labels upon which were written the things that kq>t him deyrho 
suph as excessive expenditure at funerals and weddings, eaify 
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too early to see its effect. but it is quite likely that it is itself r % K 
reaction to the dramatic activities of the academic group since hi: 
prime mo\ ers and enthusiasts are men who have passed through; 
the Unuersity of the Pmijab, since 1912. 

In conclusion 1 would draw attention to the fact that ah] 
the wqrld over there is a clash and an impending struggle in the 

theatre between the professional and the amateur. The, 

professional theatre has become so highly commercialized that&?P 
therein is becoming strangled and too often the theatre is a place 1 
to shun, a place that comes in for just criticism and condemnation 

v 

from moralists and artist* The amateur is going to W 

the salvation of the theatie — but not the amateur of the past* 
who wa-> but a reflection oi the commercial stage and to whom 

theatricals were a mere frivolous pastime The amateur , 

ot to-day is one who justifies Ins calling by being a true lover, 
to whom frivolous amusement come* second to creation 
He maj, m time, permeate the professional stage with his spirit 

* 

and redeem it. , ' 

"r 

Pwincial Drama is the iirst Step towards Nbtwm 

Drama Development, like Charit}’> begins at home. Si 

The history of the movement towards, the creation of 

Punjabi Drama clearly indicates the part that aCfdemic inst t- ^ 
tutions supported by their Universities might do to\^ r ^ s ,1’ 
development of Provincial Drama. ^ ' ' rT ’ 
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VIMAL A RATN A LERHA 


H 

they named him Jmborje {the Supreme Lord, Skt. Prabhu, 
Swvamin) and Atisa (the Great Lord). Under his guidance the 
Lamas of Tibet discovered what is called the “ real and sure 
path of the exalted excellence. ” And it was the great 
Dlpahkara’s disciple, Brompton, who under his guidance 
became the founder of the first grand hierarchy of Tibet. 
Even to-day he is remembered with deep veneration all over 
higher Asia or wherever Tibetan Buddhism prevails. 

Dipankara was the greatest Buddhist scholar of his age 
and his profound knowledge of Buddhism, both Hi nav ana 
and Mahayana, as well as of the Hindu Schools of philosophy, 
were recognised by the Buddhists of the land and King Naya- 
pala ot Magadha, in recognition of his vast erudition and 
wisdom, made him the high priest of the great University of 
Vikramasila. Nayapala (circa 1025 A.D.) had succeeded 
Mahipala, the well-known Pala ruler of Magadha and founded 
a monastery in Vikramasila after Nalanda. He wanted to make 
it another great centre of Buddhist culture after its prototype 
at. Nalanda: and he invited the renowned scholars of the 
time to join it. Dipahkara was the greatest of them. The 
Vikramasila Mahavihara under such distinguished professors 
soon became renowned as a great seat of Buddhist learning 
and attracted students from different parts of the Buddhist 
world. 

It was at the earnest and importunate requests of 
the King of Tibet that Dipahkara at the advanced age 
of sixty gave up the charge of the Mahavihara and proceeded 
to Tibet with the blessings of the Goddess Tara, in the 
year 1040 A.D. For thirteen long years he incessantly 
propagated the faith and established it in the hard soil 
of Tibet. Tn 1053 A.D., he breathed his last in the Nethan 
monastery of Tibet, far away from bis native home amidst 
foreigners whom he had made bis own by his wisdom and 
character. In his “Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow” 
the late Sarat Chandra Das has narrated the story of his life 
gathered from Tibetan sources. 


once in the section ~ (Ne) and then again in (Gi) in the 

*1^ (Mdo) portion of the collection (see Cordier: Catalogue 

du Fonds tibetain, Troisieme Partie, pp 360 and 490). But 
these two versions differ only very slightly. 

The original Sanskrit letter contained forty slokas as 
is mentioned in the colophon ; in Tibetan it appears in verses 
of 4 X 7 syllables, though twice we have 5 lines each con- 
taining 7 syllables for one sloka (viz. Nos, 21 and 29). The 
last verse is translated in 4 lines of 11 syllables and the 
one preceding that in 4 lines of 9 syllables. (One xylography 
x a , gives a variant reading of this verse which has 11 
syllables in each line). 

From the colophon of the work and the Tibetan index at 
the end of the Bstan-Hgyur we can gather that it was 
written by Sthaviramabapandita Dipankara Srljnana to 
king Niryaphala (i.e, Nayapala) and that. Dipankara himself 
translated the work with the help of a Tibetan Lo-tsa-ba 

Bhiksu Jayasila ). 

The Tibetan version of a letter like this named 
Friendly Epistle ’) was translated into Eng- 
lish and published in the Journal of the Pali Text Society 
(1886) by Dr. Wenzel. This letter was written by Nagar* 
juna to King Udayana and is of the same nature. 

In preparing this edition of the text I have used 
two xylographs (Bstan-Hgyur, Mdo, ^e(x 3 ) and Gi(x s )) of the 
Narbhang Edition, belonging to the Visvabhar&ti Library. 



« 
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1. 

h j 

c i 

d ^*^*5j*c»* B ga}*^*tq| || 
a WrTff^(?)^TTO f§T 

h sri?* ^inwr i 
c wg rN 
d «rararat -pftem ii ^ n 

2. 

v 

rf W 

w W riM ?T*f 
* <?* ^wrft *m: i 
c ^t N?N^ r»$wf*rfFi 

d ^ <3wrr « * » 


* The first word m the two xylographs is indistinct, but possibly read 

* X* reads rjfjiN* which is not dear. 

* In the Sanskrit reconstruction hers a»- well as in the colophon I have os* 
9TGprt$l instead of the Tibetan transliteration of the same. The reasons for this hav 
been mentioned in the introduction. 

* X* reads §*. which is not correct and gives no sens®. 
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5 . 

4 ]j 

a ^fwwrai^ 
b **tf^W<r$! T%t i 
c wf^n? T$s?:g*t- 
4 f%W*rTT^ |) *4, (I 

6. 

« XJZ , g^^xr s arlp} , ^*g I 

c 5^rc^'ii^«r^c:*| 

4 Si^^ps'-s^rwgn 

a ^rt^rfiP! 
h mghnu* wr i 
e WftWT^Tt 
d fwg 5 bstt wi n i h 


X*hftS which would mew c three ' giving here no sense 
» X* «dX* both read Jfy t 



c 


6 

rf gWI^^-g!! 

h ^T Sf^T ^S^TOT i 

c *HT?rfq fm ?nemr 
d rnn&mr ^ wwwi u ^ » 

10. 

« ^c-c-gprgs-g^tri 

<* | 
d jj 

a 9&Nrt ^n#?g JTfni93 
6 ^»FS?f ^ ’ffaf^rfT I 
c ftmrftt w fitter 
d wsftfwr n \o \\ 

11 . 

« | 

6 ^CFl^T‘q^'^-g^-^^R' 5 1 

n? 

c ^•s-^-ny-gcg-^- 1 

' ’ ^ N 5 " to 

.< ^-H-or^^-iR-g,] 

3 Xl has S)^ 


i XI JE »»8 0 , 



* 


14, 







b «smf *nsrrer$ i 
r ^1%f^Tff§H?T^ 

d yr g fq m g ws ii 11 ? a a 


15. 

« a^oj*^ , g*^ ,,T |aj , gc<M^| 

b ^cn'c,-^ V^^KT.'^S^ <, 

fl m mfam ?ufrr 
b f^sq *wrfwre*ri ^ i 
« w* tmrf*r* 
d *r«*u<5firwi*w u \ a, u 


16. 

t X 1 reads* ^ which has no sens*. i X® has §*», 
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h i 

„ 5; 

d f^TOTf?W$iB *1 *%P[ ft ^ 

19 . 

-O ^ ~ 

d |! 

u ^STTOTt q&X trfTWW 
b w* wi *wraff i 
c tt*tcci?t 9fwnssP{ 
d Tftrm 3%?r ti ?< H 

20. 

&sy|£r^’^*^£rlp’3C 1 


a 


0 j 

<* I 

’N? 

7 ii 

* TT3TT f% ^TTf^RMltW^ 

6 ?tN^r fmH i 
c m 

?r* fa??® ^r ii ? o ti 


1 X 1 retKle g which is incorrect. 


d 
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23. 

6 I 

f qp'yqqj'^gar^S' | 

(i 

n *j?t f^5^?r 

* h^t m Gm* i 

c 'W?T3rfaR% 
d Jj*^ir. W#S*. II *? ^ « 

24. 

« •£? wt -i-'3%;% | 

vS O 

rf || 

0 5R7T 

6 fw^fwfq TO%n i 
c w^r jrsjrcrrtfiwt 
d f*rt%a^wn* ^srtor it $> « ii 

25 . 

a | 

s^? ’ S!> 

6 S'^SfT^Sr^lJ f 

"y. -o 


1 X& has only which is incorrect. 
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c inw^^S 
d ifmiwr \\ \ i w 


a *ra %?nfq *r 
b [fra] ^rarararra *fora?r i 

d w& ^rrqnr^ f*r| wft n ? s » 

" 'W*mi rPZJ*}]^ ?FZT 
h rT?T ^rra *KSq?T I 

r m 'Sfz «RT^ 

d 'sf^m fpq^ nraqfr u « 

29. 

0 njSW^^^flpwr^’X I 

n£ 'O 

f 

d 1 
f !! 

° w® TjTfrr^Twri 

b HTWPPJ q MTOrl \ 
c *ra JTfra^ i 

o k 

d ^t farfa «rra9j 
e f q«m% ftfffg ^rqf H II 

Sj 


4 The two xylographs read Sf^*} winch has no meaning. 
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c arwavfj-^cu'q^i 

so 

4 }| 

a WT^TiW *5Trf 

b ^Tw*ts*mrof i 

c mi q<gfr*KifcH(qi$t *&m ! 

4 'mmm « 3 * n 

33. 

tf W<^f ^W5 '^' ! 
h 5«^|apr^*g | 

c qpa^TP|^^'^5^ , 5j^^| 

d {] 

a j^m^T 

b fi#T i 

d ^TWtu^rr^cf^Ti: ( ?pr ) f9T?r it 9 ^ si 

34. 

'S' V5 

h ‘ ^’Stopw^gc’lrgi 
c ^ | 


1 X 1 baa *g»« . 


s X s reads Q which is meorrecfc. 
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37 . 

a f 

h 

n fa* nf?mT^ 

b w*f\ 1 

c T^«7*f33* i: 

d 3*RI?I yr q R< 8 WW3 ii ^ I! 


38 . 

h ] 

>*3 

a »R^*rw: srwt mfn i 
6 fW f*r=rfrn vRf?i i 

C ^t(TT^: *JHR$ | 

d MWf^ ^ srnerR fl 9^ fl 


t X* reads am bat this reading is better. 
t X s read* which gives no meaning. 
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* fma m ei t 

d rrsj wn ^ ^ ^ iu 8 H 

l crq | 

«k/3 

^^'^•SJ*0}-aj*qgr^- Cr 7f'r T |-^.q^q. a ^£ T |^^f' n 
«r- '-I 

SS s O 

^PT^*^* 8 ^ II 

v 

f WSR3 %* jft *TT*C 

Trs? wnsnu ^f*m ^N^TfTJjar wti o 

«\ 

TTT^W 3RT^t ?p:<ST 

qfrsr^sf fawr wjft^i ^ «if**rfiwr 
sNwrfbrct » 

* X 1 reads Sj ^ 

*- 3 These tj would mean “ tortiefch ’* instead of “forty” (0^3$) which >» 
apparently meant here. 



7 . 

Yoti should speak out your own faults and should not 
search into other people’s errors* You should praise other 
people’s virtues and should hide your own. 

8. - 

You should give up profit and respect, (from others), and 
always extolling your own self. You should always meditate 
on mercy and love and keep the mind fixed on bodki 
(wisdom). 

9 . 

The ten evil acts should he given up and faith 
should be made firm. You should remember even the least 
of beloved things, contentment, and kindness done unto 
you. 

10 . 

Anger and pride should be given up and the mind 
should be made lowly. Bad livelihood should be given 
up and you should live a noble life. 

, ■ ■< 

JLL 

You should give up all objects of enjoyment and 
should make yourself rich in noble wealth. Society should 
always be given up and you should live in forests. 

12 . 

You should give up irrelevant speech and should be 
always pure and restrained. When seeing the preceptor 
" and the teacher you should serve them with reverence. > 

■ : - ■ ' 13 . • 

5 .Noblemen, persons who see into inner meaningof things 
and pioneers, these you should regard as teachers. 
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begun first should be finished first ; otherwise neither of the 
two is finished. 

22 . 

One should speak of one’s own sins to others and strive 
for great merit. He should look to the well-being of the 
world which is favourable to his own mode of life and should 
keep the mind towards the next world. 

23 . 

When the mind becomes elevated one should give 
up pride. When one is left without virtuous people he 
should meditate on the words of the preceptor, 

24 . 

When the tnind becomes indifferent you should praise 
even haughtiness. Remembering the prajndpctramifa you 
should make cessation of the whole phenomenon. 


25 . 

When there is occasion for attachment and hatred you 
should look at it as a creation of illusion. When hearing 
words of reproach (or ceusurte you should take it as echoes. 

26 , 27 . 28 . 

When there is affliction of the body you should remem- 
ber former actions. Living in outlying forests you should hide 
yourself like the beasts hiding their carcasses so that you 
may not be known by others. You should always seek refuge 
in (your own) tutelary deity and when the mind is drawn 
towards lust, malevolence, sloth and drowsiness, laziness and 
sleepiness, then count your own sins. You should keep 
in your mind the solemn vows and remember death and 
transient existence. 
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35 . 

First with a compassionate mind you should take 
up day and night the threefold divisions of the well- 
known sevenfold worship. 


36 . 

Wishing to remove the sufferings of the world you 
should offer prayer and wish for bodhi and for making 
immature people mature. You should cause everything to 
move towards great bod hi. 


37 . 

Having promised long you should always be diligent. 
Thus doing the two pursuits of life are fulfilled and the two 
obstructions are removed 


38 . 

(Thus) the attainment of the human body meets with 
its objects. In this life nirvana is (realised). The object of 
one’s own and others’ F fulfilled and the highest truth is 
realised. 


39 . 

Because the young cuckoo of the summer cooes sweetly, 
is it that the young peacock does not send forth its sweet cry ? 
Though spoken by many learned men yet this is (again) 
being written for removing the evil passion of the Kxsfaw. 


40 . 

Wishing welfare act up to this discourse of a well-wisher. 
Speak this unto other wise men also. Always remember the 
six deities and keep pure the solemn vows. Rule the 
kingdom virtuously and make yourself bearable. 



